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1.  Reference  in  mde  to  Report  of  the  Department  of  the  Army  Officer 
Bducation  and  Training  Review  Board,  1  July  1958  (incloeure  No.  2). 

2.  The  Department  of  the  Army  has  completed  consideration  of  the 
referenced  report  and  of  comments  thereon  submitted  by  agendas  concerned. 

3.  For  advance  planning  and  pending  publication  of  changes  to  existing 
regulations,  Inclosure  No.  1  give#  the  approved  position  of  the  Department 

of  the  Army  on  each  of  the  recommendations  contained  in  the  referenced  report. 
By  Order  of  Wilber  M.  Brucker,  Secretary  of  the  Army: 


2  Incl  R.  v,  LEE 

1.  Modifications  to  Rept  of  Major  General,  USA 

DA  Off  Muc  and  Tng  Review  W,  The  Adjutant  Oenernl 
dtd  1  Jul  5o,  v/1  incl 

2.  Rept  of  DA  Off  Ekluc  and  Tng 
Review  Bd,  dtd  1  Jul  r9 

Copies  furnished: 

C Demanding  General,  US  Army  Air  Defense  Command 
Chief,  Defense  Atomic  Support  Agenctyv' 
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MODIFICATION!)  OF  THE  DKFARTMKNT  OF  THE  ARMY  OFFICE 

£SX  iTIOS  AMD  TRAINING  ftKVIfi..'  BOARD  * 


1hs  numbered  recommendations  of  the  Department  of  the  Army  Officer  Educa¬ 
tion  end  Training  Review  Board  (Section  VI),  as  modified  below,  are  approved: 

1.  The  primary  objective  of  the  .Army  service  school  system  Is  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  selected  individuals  of  all  components  of  the  Army  to  perform  those 
duties  which  they  may  be  called  upon  to  perform  in  war.  Qnphasia  Is  on  the 
srt  of  cocnsnd.  In  addition,  the  school  system  will  accommodate  the  require¬ 
ment  for  education  of  officers  to  perform  Important  functions  in  conditions 
short  of  war  which  are  not  directly  related  to  the  wartime  role. 

2.  AS  350-5  will,  be  revised  to  specify  the  instructional  responsibilities, 
and  to  add  the  responsibility  for  training  Allied  students  and  for  tha  develop¬ 
ment  of  organizat lotul,  operational,  and  nwteriel  concepts  for  the  future. 

3.  At  the  branch  level,  the  scope  of  instruction  will  be  extended  to 
include  coverage  of  the  organisation  of  the  division,  the  functions  of  the 
division  general  stuff,  and  sufficient  instruction  on  division  operations  to 
provide  branch  perspective.  The  US  Army  Command  and  General  Staff  College 
retains  its  present  responsibility  for  divisional  doctrine  and  will  continue 
under  the  existing  scope  of  Instruction.  Technical  and  administrative  services 
branch  career  courses  will  continue  to  be  authorized  to  oonduot  such  instruction 
above  division  level  .in  Is  necessary  to  qualify  students  in  missions  and  func¬ 
tions  of  these  services. 

U.  The  stated  miss  Ivin  of  the  Army  War  College  hae  been  revised  essen¬ 
tially  as  recoranended  by  the  Board.  (AB  350-105) 

5.  AB  350-5  will  be  revised  to  include  the  principles  sod  poliolss 
ssssntlslly  as  outlined  in  recommendation  5* 

6.  Provisions  of  subparagraph  7f,  Section  II,  AR  10-7  will  be  revlaed 
essentially  as  listed  below.  (Appropriate  changes  will  be  made  in  other 
regulations  to  reflect  the  policies  enumerated.) 

a.  The  Commanding  General,  US  Continental  Army  Command,  is  designated 
as  the  Director  of  the  Army  Service  School  System.  He  will  direct,  control, 
and  approve  curricula  »nd  instruction  in  all  Army  service  schools  in  accordance 
with  DA  policy  except  the  following: 

(1)  Army  War  Collage. 

(2)  Strategic  Intelligence  School. 

(3)  United  States  Aray  Security  Agency  School. 

(U)  Army  Intelligence  School  (the  CO,  UBCOHAflC  directs  and 
eontrols  the  curricula  and  instruction  of  this  school  which  pertain  to  the 
combat  intelligence  support  of  the  Army  in  the  field). 

(5)  Oversea  Schools. 
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(6)  Military  Assistance  Institute. 

(7)  United  States  Armed  Forces  Initituta. 

(8)  Uaited  Stataa  Military  Academy. 

(9)  Uhited  Stataa  Military  Academy  Praparatory  School. 

(10)  fee  Amy  Logiatica  Ihnsqcmsnt  Can  tar. 

(11)  The  Amy  information  School. 

(12)  Those  a c bool a  and  couraaa  of  In at ruction  vhose  curricula  are: 

(a)  Predominantly  of  medical  and  chaplain  profaaalonal  nature 
or, 

(b)  Of  a  non-military  nature. 

b.  m  discharging  thaaa  broad  rasponaibllltiaa,  CO,  UBCORABC,  is 
responsible  fort 

(1)  Coordinating  through  proponent  servioe  or  agency  on  natters 
concerning  class  II  installations  and  activities  under  the  coneand  of  chiefs 
of  technical  and  administrative  services  and  separate  operating  agenoles. 

(2)  With  regard  to  curricula: 

(a)  El  initiating  unnecessary  overlap  between  schools  and 
between  courses  of  lnetructione. 

(b)  Assuring  appropriate  balance  of  instructional  aaterlal 
to  asst  the  objectives  of  courses  of  instruction. 

(3)  With  regard  to  instruction,  exercising  necessary  supervision, 
including  Inspections,  to  Insure: 

(a)  Use  of  appropriate  methods  and  uniform  standards  of 

Instruction. 

(b)  Adequate  staff  and  faculty. 

(c)  Adequate  facilities  and  support. 

(4)  With  regard  to  new  courses  of  instruction  and  new  schools, 
coordinating  and  reviewing  requirements. 

(5)  Supervising  participation  by  the  Amy  in  instruction  in 
schools  and  centers  of  the  UB  Navy,  UB  Marine  Corps,  J8  Air  Force. 
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(6)  Directing  and  controlling  the  selection  of  courses  and 
Army  participation  In  training  given  In  trade  schools  and  Industry  when 
the  facilities  of  such  agencies  are  required  to  train  individuals  of  the 
Army  in  the  field  In  specific  MOS  code  nvnbers. 

(7)  Exercising  operational  responsibility  for  Army  participation 
in  technical  training  and  orientation  courses  conducted  by  the  Defense  Atomic 
Support  Agency. 

c .  Tor  schools  sxcspted  under  a  above,  other  than  USMA  and 
oversea  schools,  CO,  USCONAHC,  as  Director  of  the  Army  service  school  system, 
will  advise  proponent  agencies  on  standards  for  instructional  methods,  In¬ 
structional  facilities,  and  faculty.  In  addition,  CO,  USCORAftC,  will  review 
curricula  with  a  view  toward  submitting  to  the  chiefs  of  proponent  agencies 
rec emendations  for  the  elimination  of  undesirable  overlap  between  schools 
and  between  courses  of  instruction.  Where  required  to  assure  compliance 
with  prescribed  standards,  reports  of  inspections  on  DA  operated  schools 
will  be  submitted  to  Headquarters,  Department  of  the  Army  for  appropriate 
action. 


?.  As  an  objective,  the  Army  General  Staff  will  be  relieved,  to 
the  maximum  extent  feasible,  of  responsibility  for  the  operation  of 
schools. 


8.  The  internal  action  taken  by  CO,  USCONABC,  to  elevate  the  Schools 
Branch  to  a  Division  as  a  part  of  0-3,  and  to  increase  assigned  strength  of 
the  division,  will  constitute  all  action  to  be  taken  on  this  recommendation . 
Further  reorganisation  will  await  clearer  development  of  U8C0KABC  specific 
responsibilities  in  the  service  echool  system. 

9.  AR  6ll*-5  provides  for  stabilisation  of  field  grade  officers  for  a 
period  of  three  years.  Current  policy  provides  that  company  grade  and  warrant 
officer*  will  not  be  reassigned  until  completion  of  a  two  year  tour.  The  policy 
of  staggered  tours  for  commandants  and  assistants  is  already  in  effect.  Where 
operational  requirements  permit  and  when  specifically  requested,  key  company 
grad*  faculty  members  may  be  permitted  to  complete  a  three  year  tour  on  a  staff 
and  faculty.  Department  of  the  Army  will  establish  as  a  goal  eventual  authori¬ 
sation  of  a  threi  year  stabilised  tour  for  all  staff  and  faculty  whose  relief 
would  have  serious  effect  on  the  accomplishment  of  the  schools'  missions. 

10.  All  officers  with  career  retention  potential  should  attend  courses 
through  the  branch  level.  The  revloed  educational  pattern  for  officers  is 
given  In  mcloaur*  No.  1  to  this  inclosure. 

11.  Effective  with  courses  beginning  in  the  fall  of  1999#  one  regular 
course  with  an  annual  input  of  approximately  750  end  two  associate  courses 
with  e  total  annual  Input  of  approximately  800  will  be  conducted  et  the  UB 
Army  Command  and  Oeneral  Staff  College.  As  an  objective,  the  Army  will 
attempt  in  the  future  to  increase  the  input  to  the  regular  course,  consistent 
with  the  maintenance  of  essential  associate  course  training. 

12.  The  Army  will  initiate  action  to  obtain  a  substantial  increase  in 
quota  for  Army  officers  to  the  Armed  Forces  Staff  College. 
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13.  For  the  present,  the  annual  input  of  approximately  278  U5  Amy 
students  at  senior  service  colleges  la  adequate  and  will  be  continued. 

14.  The  quota  allocations  to  combat  arms  and  technical  and  administra- 
tive  services  will  be  flexible  and  subject  to  periodic  adjustment  neces- 
eitated  by  changing  requirements.  The  opinion  of  tha  board  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  determining  future  allocations. 

15.  and  16.  Selection  for  attendance  at  senior  service  colleges  will 
continue  to  be  by  board  ealeotion,  above  branch  minima*,  of  best  qualified 
officers  without  regard  to  branch  or  service.  Present  procedure  for  nomina¬ 
ting  quotas  for  branch  minlmsae  for  these  colleges  will  be  oontlnued  In  order 
that  requirements  of  each  branch  or  aervioe  will  receive  adequate  oui>‘ deration. 

17*  Responsible  Department  of  tha  Amy  agencies  have  initiated  positive 
action  designed  to  effect  greater  stabilisation  of  student  loads  at  the  UB 
Army  Language  School. 

18.  All  newly  commissioned  officers,  exoapt  0C8  graduates  who  by  virtue 
of  their  Officer  Candidate  School  Course  are  qualified  to  perform  duties  in 
their  branch,  will  attend  a  short  branch  orientation  course.  The  purpose  of 
these  courses  will  be  to  prepare  these  officers  for  their  first  duty  assign¬ 
ments.  The  exact  scope  and  length  of  course  will  be  determined  by  each  branch 
or  aarvloe  separately,  considering  the  particular  needs  of  the  branch  and  pre¬ 
vious  training  of  the  officers  concerned.  As  a  general  guide,  these  oourses 
should  be  approximately  eight  weeks  In  duration.  Requirements  for  courses 

of  length  greater  than  eight  weeks  must  be  approved  by  CO,  UBCOKARC  and  DA. 
Newly  ccsarvleeloned  Regular  Army  artillery  officers  will  continue  to  receive 
an  Integrated  artillery  orientation  course  of  approximately  SO  weeks. 

19.  Tht  orientation  couree  given  newly  commissioned  officers  will  stress 
practical  work,  with  a  minimus  of  theoretioal  instruction.  Course  length  and 
content  will  be  adapted,  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable,  to  the  variations 
In  precoamlseion  training  of  the  various  categories  of  officers. 

20.  Effective  1  April  i960  newly  comnlssioned  Regular  Army  officers  will 
not  be  permitted  to  undergo  Army  aviation  training  until  they  have  ccepleted: 

a.  Ranger  or  airborne  training,  If  combat  arms  officers. 

b.  At  least  one  year  of  duty  with  troops. 

To  implement  this  policy  Department  of  the  Army  has  revised  AR  621- 
109,  AR  611-110,  and  the  format  of  the  Reserve  Officer  Training  Corps  Flight 
Training  Agreement. 

21.  Ranger  training  will  be  conducted  as  a  separate  course  at  tha  UB  Any 
Infantry  School,  and  will  not  be  incorporated  in  any  branch  orientation  or 
career  course. 
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22.  One  comprehensive  branch  career  officer  course  of  approximately 
one  academic  year's  duration  viU  be  established  in  the  branch  career  school 
pattern.  Ibis  course  will  be  designed  to  prepare  the  officer  to  perform  duties 
at  company  through  battle  group  or  comparable  level,  and  should  include  in¬ 
struction  on  the  organisation  of  the  division,  the  funotione  of  the  division 
general  staff,  and  sufficient  instruction  on  division  operations  to  prcnrida 
branch  perspective.  Technical  and  adalnlstratlve  services  branch  career  course* 
continue  to  be  authorised  to  conduct  such  instruction  above  division  level  as 
is  necsesary  to  qualify  students  in  the  mission  and  functions  of  these  services. 
Attendance  et  this  course  viU  be  by  officers  vith  from  three  to  eight  years 
service,  vith  exceptions  authorised  for  special  cases  involving  officers  who 
by  virtue  of  special  training  or  assignments  are  not  available  during  this 
period. 


23.  Integrated  artillery  instruction  will  continue  to  be  given  in  the 
artillery  orientation  course  to  all  nevly  ccnslosioned  Regular  Army  Artillery 
Officers.  Tor  all  other  artillery  officers,  Integrated  artillery  instruction 
will  be  first  presented  in  the  artillery  branoh  career  course. 

2l».  Branch  career  courses  vill  be  designed  and  conducted  to  challenge 
the  student  officer,  with  emphasis  on  practical  work  and  instruction  vith 
troops. 

2$.  lfce  concept  of  conducting  associate  courses  at  branch  level  as  a  com¬ 
bination  of  resident  and  nonresident  instruction  for  the  training  of  reserve 
component  officers  not  on  extended  active  duty  is  approved.  Resident  associate 
courses  now  conducted  are  authorised  as  an  interim  measure  pending  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  comprehensive  branch  career  course,  pending  the  availability  of 
PCS  spaces  which  vill  permit  all  career  off ioers  to  attend  the  comprehensive 
branch  career  course,  and  to  accomodate  exceptional  circimetances  where 
necessary  to  satisfy  specific  branch  requirements. 

2 6.  delating  coverage  of  common  subjects  vill  be  modified  by: 

a.  Elimination  of  marginal  subjects. 

b.  Reduction  of  coverage  of  essential  subjects  to  minimus  number  of 

hours. 

e.  Coverage  of  appropriate  subjects  outside  of  the  resident  school 
system,  in  troop  schools,  and  through  individual  study. 

d.  integration  vith  other  instruction. 

e.  The  CO,  U8C0KARC,  vill  determine  the  extent  to  whloh  coamandants 
should  be  peraltted  to  vary  from  specified  requirements  for  coverage  of  common 
subjects.  A  reasonable  leevay  should  be  granted.  Where  DA  mandatory  subjects 
appear  to  be  excessive  in  general,  or  have  varying  application  among  schools, 
appropriate  recc— endatlone  viU  be  made  to  Department  of  the  Amy. 
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27.  The  US  Command  and  General  Staff  College  will  continue  to  conduct 
a  difficult  and  rigorous  course  which  is  a  real  challenge  to  the  student. 
Competition  among  students  will  be  maintained  by  continuance  of  evaluation 
and  class  ranking  of  students. 

28.  The  UB  A ray  War  College  remains  at  the  apex  of  the  Army  school  system. 
Attendance  st  the  two  senior  colleges  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  BWC  and 
ICAF,  will  not  be  given  more  weight  than  attendance  at  the  Army  Mar  College 
when  selecting  officers  for  promotion  or  for  high  level  positions  which  the 
Army  may  be  called  upon  to  fill. 

29.  Department  of  the  Army  is  taking  action  to  increase,  on  a  quid  pro 
quo  heals  and  to  the  extent  determined  feasible  by  study,  the  number  of 
students  and  faculty  at  the  Amy  War  Collage  who  are  furnished  by  the  UB  Mavy, 
UB  ferine  Corps,  and  US  Air  Force. 

30.  Ho  action  will  be  taken  on  this  recommendation  at  this  time. 

31.  A  separate  logistics  college  will  not  be  established.  The  curricula 
of  the  UB  Amy  War  College,  the  U8  Amy  Command  and  oeneral  Staff  Collage,  and 
the  UB  Amy  Logistic  Management  Center  will  be  modified,  where  required,  to 
include  appropriate  segment a  of  logistics  instruction  above  theater  Amy  Level. 

32.  In  the  next  change  of  AH  350-200  consideration  will  be  given  to  re¬ 
vising  the  purpose  of  the  advanced  civil-schooling  program  as  recommended  by 
the  board,  except  for  reference  to  education  designed  to  raise  the  general 
level  of  education  of  selected  officers.  Education  designed  to  raise  the  gen¬ 
eral  level  of  education  of  selected  officers  is  not  the  primary  purpose  of  this 
program.  The  primary  purpose  of  the  civil-schooling  program  Is  to  educate 
officers  for  the  overall  benefit  of  the  Army.  Beparate  programs  which  are  es¬ 
tablished  by  law  for  all  military  services,  and  for  the  Department  of  the  Army, 
provide  very  broad  training  opportunities  for  raising  the  general  level  of 
education  of  all  Army  personnel. 

33.  AH  621-108,  published  in  June  1950,  prescribes  projection  of  require¬ 
ments  five  years  in  the  future.  Effort  by  Headquarters,  Department  of  the 
Army  to  refine  Army-wide  requirements  for  civilian  school  graduates  is  con¬ 
tinuing. 

3U.  The  Army  will  continue  to  use  the  civilian  contract  ayetem  to  swat 
the  objectives  of  the  advanced  civil  schooling  progrms. 

35.  Regulations  now  opacify  that  age  limits  will  be  determined  by  the 
nature  of  the  specialty  for  which  the  student  is  to  be  trained.  These  regu¬ 
lations  provide  for  waivers  of  ags  requirements  in  exceptional  oases.  As  a 
genaral  policy,  a  general  limitation  in  tarns  of  age  will  remain  in  affect  to 
aseure  that  the  Army  receives  appropriate  benefit  for  education  provided  and 
to  facilitate  the  administration  of  the  program. 
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22.  Oiv  comprehensive  branch  career  officer  course  of  approximately 
one  academic  year's  duration  will  be  established  In  the  branch  career  school 
pattern.  Hals  course  will  be  designed  to  prepare  the  offleer  to  perform  duties 
at  company  through  battle  group  or  comparable  level,  and  should  include  in¬ 
struction  on  the  organisation  of  the  division,  the  functions  of  the  division 
general  ataff,  and  sufficient  Instruction  on  division  operations  to  provide 
brench  perspective.  Technical  and  administrative  services  branch  career  courses 
continue  to  be  authorised  to  conduct  such  instruction  above  division  level  as 
is  necessary  to  qualify  students  in  the  mission  and  functions  of  thess  services. 
Attendance  at  this  course  will  be  by  officers  with  from  three  to  eight  years 
service,  with  exceptions  authorised  for  special  oases  involving  officers  who 
by  virtue  of  special  training  or  assignments  are  not  available  during  this 
period. 


23*  Integrated  artillery  instruction  will  continue  to  be  given  In  the 
artillery  orientation  course  to  all  newly  commissioned  Regular  Army  Artillery 
Officers.  For  all  other  artillery  officers,  integrated  artillery  instruction 
will  be  first  presented  in  the  artillery  branch  career  course. 

2k.  Branch  career  courses  will  be  designed  and  conducted  to  challenge 
the  student  officer,  with  emphasis  on  practical  work  and  Instruction  with 
troops. 

25>  Hie  concept  of  conducting  associate  courses  at  branch  level  as  s  com¬ 
bination  of  resident  and  nonresident  instruction  for  the  training  of  reserve 
component  officers  not  on  extended  active  duty  is  approved.  Baaldent  associate 
courses  now  conducted  are  authorised  as  on  interim  measure  pending  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  comprehensive  branch  career  course,  pending  the  availability  of 
PCS  spaces  which  will  permit  all  career  officers  to  attend  the  comprehensive 
branch  career  course,  and  to  accommodate  exceptional  circumstances  where 
necessary  to  satisfy  specific  branch  requirements. 

26.  Existing  coverage  of  common  subjects  will  be  modified  byi 

a.  Elimination  of  marginal  subjects. 

b.  Reduction  of  coverage  of  essential  subjects  to  minimum  number  of 

hours. 

c.  Coverage  of  appropriate  subjects  outside  of  the  resident  school 
system,  in  troop  schools,  and  through  individual  study. 

d.  Integration  with  other  instruction. 

e.  Hie  CO,  U8COKARC,  will  determine  the  extent  to  which  commandants 
should  be  permitted  to  vary  from  specified  requirements  for  coverage  of  common 
subjects.  A  reasonable  leeway  should  be  granted.  Where  M  mandatory  subjects 
appear  to  be  excessive  in  general,  or  have  varying  application  among  schools, 
appropriate  recommendations  will  be  made  to  Department  of  the  Army. 
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j  36.  Tli«  system  i'cr  development  of  current  and  future  doctrine  must  be 
i  responsive  to  the  nee-!n  or  the  \m,v.  However,  measures  taken  to  improve 
the  existing  system  nust  tnV.e  into  account  other  courses  of  action  which  do 
not  involve  an  increase  in  personnel,  Requests  for  au&aentation  of  existing 
faculties  must  compete  with  other  priority  requirements  arising  at  the  time. 

37.  As  a  general  policy,  a  system  of  constructive  oredits  based  on  ex* 
perience  and  demonstrated  ability  will  be  adopted  only  as  a  means  of  readjust* 
lng  career  patterns  following  extended  emergency  periods  which  result  in  die* 
ruption  of  normal  career  school  pattern. 

36.  Every  effort  will  be  made  to  increase  the  mdber  of  officers  quali¬ 
fied  in  languages.  For  the  present,  the  program  will  remain  voluntary* 

39.  The  existing  final  semester  plan  leading  to  completion  of  a  bacca¬ 
laureate  will  be  extended  to  a  maximum  of  12  calendar  months. 

40.  AR  350-5  wtU  bo  revised  to  reflect  changes  required  as  a  result  of 
the  decisions  on  recoemendations  of  this  report. 

hi.  a.  A  complete  review  of  the  ROTC  program  has  been  made  by  Head- 
quarters,  Department  of  the  Army.  The  establishment  of  branch  material 
'curricula  in  all  schools  supporting  the  ROTC  program  was  a  course  of  aotlon 
icons idered  in  the  study  of  HOTC  curriculum,  but  not  reccuaouded. 

b.  Department  of  the  Army  will  study  the  feasibility  of  a  formalised, 
coordinated  officers'  individual  study  program. 

c.  Since  an  Integrated  system  of  government-wide  language  training 
is  under  consideration  by  DoD  and  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,  the  Department  of  the  Army  will  take  no  action  at  this  time  00 
reccrawendation  hlc. 

h2.  The  system  for  officer  education  and  training  will  be  subjected  to 
continuing  scrutiny  and  revised  where  required  to  keep  abreast  of  develop¬ 
ments.  A  complete  and  thorough  review  of  the  system  will  be  made  In  approximately 
five  to  ten  years. 
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REPORT  OF  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY 
OFFICER  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  REVIEW  BOARD 

SECTION  I 

DIRECTIVE 

\ 

\ 

v 

1.  The  Department  of  the  Army,  by  letter  ordere  of  23  De¬ 
cember  1957,  appointed  the  Department  of  the  Army  Board  to  Review 
the  Syatem  of  Officer  Education  and  Training.  Letter  of  2b  December 
1957  aet  forth  the  purpoac  of  the  Board  and  eatabliahed  ita  terma  of 
reference.  Theae  document*  are  included  in  annex  1. 

2.  Specifically,  the  Board  waa  directed  to  determine  the  adequacy 
of  the  preaent  ayatem  of  education  and  training  of  Army  officera  to  in¬ 
clude  the  appropriateness  of  aervice  achool  and  aervice  college  miaaians, 
the  requiremente  for  graduatea  of  theae  achoola  and  the  capability  of  the 
preaent  achool  ayatem  to  produce  theae  graduatea.  In  ita  conaideration 
of  theae  subjects,  the  Board  waa  directed  to  give  particular  attention 

to,  and  make  recommendation*  where  appropriate. on  the  following: 

a.  The  feaalbility  of  granting  constructive  credit  at  varioua 
levels  of  education. 

b.  The  requirement  for  an  additional  logistical  school  (or 
schools)  in  the  Army  achool  system. 

c.  The  adequacy  of  the  present  achool  system  for  producing 
artillery  officera  who  are  qualified  to  perform  appropriate  duties  in  the 
fields  of  antiaircraft  artillery  and  field  artillery  to  include  conventional 
and  .atomic  weapons  and  missiles. 

d.  The  feasibility  of  incorporating  ranger  training  Into  the 
branch  regular  basic  officer  courses. 

e.  The  adequacy  and  appropriateness  of  personnel  manage¬ 
ment,  maintenance,  leadership,  and  language  training,  as  well  as  com¬ 
mand,  financial,  and  aupply  management  training  in  the  present  school 
system. 

f.  The  adequacy  of  the  preaent  organiaational  structure  of 
the  Army  school  system. 


g.  The  validity  of  the  current  concept  of  conducting  regular 
and  associat e  courses. 

h.  Appropriate  quotas,  by  percentages,  to  the  US  Army 
Command  and  General  Staff  College  and  the  Armed  Forces  Staff  College 
for  the  combat  arms,  technical  services,  and  administrative  services. 

i.  The  effectiveness  of  the  present  program  by  which  offi¬ 
cers  receive  training  at  civilian  institutions  to  provide  professional 
skill  levels  necessary  for  specific  assignments  and  not  attainable  at 
Army  or  other  service  facilities. 

3.  The  Board  was  also  instructed  to  recommend  for  further 
study  by  the  Department  of  the  Army,  any  problems  arising  from  the 
deliberations  of  the  Board,  but  not  falling  under  the  purview  of  the 
Board. 

4.  The  Board  considered  the  matters  outlined  in  the  terms  of 
reference,  specific  problems  forwarded  by  Department  of  the  Army 
staff  agencies,  and  those  developed  by  the  Board  in  its  survey  of  the 
school  system.  References  in  which  problems  were  submitted  are 
noted  in  annex  2. 


SECTION  11 
PROCEDURES 

5.  The  Board  met  at  Fort  Monroe,  Virginia,  on  7  January  1958 
and  continued  in  session  for  a  period  of  6  months. 

6.  On  20  January  1958,  the  Board  sent  a  letter  to  all  major  com 
mands,  the  Department  of  the  Army  staff  agencies,  US  Army  college 
and  school  commandants,  and  other  selected  addressees,  explaining  the 
purpose  of  the  Board  and  outlining  the  scope  of  the  review  to  be  con¬ 
ducted.  The  letter  set  forth  some  of  the  major  issues  before  the  Board, 
indicated  the  procedures  to  be  followed  by  the  Board,  and  requested 
cooperation  and  assistance.  (Annex  3) 

7.  A  comprehensive  questionnaire  prepared  by  the  Board  during 
the  period  7  January  to  10  February  1958  was  sent  to  all  addressees  of 


the  letter  cited  in  paragraph  6  above.  The  queationnai re  covered  the 
point*  specifically  referred  to  the  Board  in  it*  term*  of  reference  and 
all  other  aspect*  of  the  Army  service  school  system  which  the  Board 
wished  to  consider.  The  questionnaire  was  dispatched  to  164  addressees 
The  extraordinary  response  to  this  questionnaire  resulted  in  442  copies 
being  completed  in  detail  and  returned  to  the  Board.  This  response, 
which  indicated  the  Army-wide  interest  in  the  school  system,  consti¬ 
tuted  a  fundamental  contribution  to  the  Board's  review.  The  Board 
also  developed  two  special  questionnaires,  one  on  branch  training  and 
the  other  on  Common  Subjects.  These  were  sent  to  selected  com¬ 
manders,  junior  officers,  and  to  the  branch  service  schools.  More 
than  500  responses  to  these  questionnaires  were  received. 

8.  During  the  period  lb  February  to  1?  March  1958,  officer* 
from  the  Board  visited  the  Army  colleges  and  essentially  all  branch 
and  specialist  schools.  At  each  installation,  Board  members  were 
briefed  on  the  mission,  curriculum,  and  major  educational  problems 
confronting  the  school.  In  addition,  Board  members  interviewed  the 
commandant,  members  of  the  staff  and  faculty,  and,  in  some  instances, 
selected  students.  (Schools  visited  are  listed  in  annex  3.)  Members 

of  the  Board  also  visited  the  XV111  Airborne  Corps  and  the  82d  Air¬ 
borne  Division  to  obtain  the  views  of  selected  junior  and  senior  com¬ 
manders. 

9.  At  conferences  in  the  Pentagon  during  the  period  27  March 
to  4  April  1958,  the  heads  of  Department  of  the  Army  agencies  briefed 
the  Board  on  current  problems;  and  the  Board  interviewed  Department 
of  the  Army  personnel  concerned  with  officer  education  and  training. 
During  this  period,  the  Board  was  briefed  by  representatives  of  the  US 
Air  Force,  US  Marine  Corps,  US  Navy,  British  Army,  and  French 
Army  on  their  respective  systems  of  officer  education.  A  briefing  on 
ths  Soviet  system  was  also  presented  to  the  Board.  (Annex  3) 

10.  The  Board  returned  to  Fort  Monroe,  Virginia,  on  8  April 
1958  and  tabulated,  reviewed,  and  evaluated  the  material  gathered 
through  questionnaire*,  visits,  briefings,  and  interviews.  In  addition, 
the  Board  studied  the  reports  of  previous  Boards  concerned  with  this 
subject;  considered  correspondence  from  individuals  and  commands 
concerning  specific  problems;  and  reviewed  official  publications  and 
other  reference  material  pertaining  to  the  school  system.  (Annex  2) 


SECTION  in 


SCOPE  OF  THE  REPORT 


11.  The  scope  of  this  report  includes  officer  education  and  train¬ 
ing  fronv  the  time  of  commissioning  to  completion  of  senior  service 
college.  The  Board  recognises  that  an  officer  is  educated  and  trained 
by  many  means  such  as  on-the-job  experiences,  training  in  troop 
schools,  precepts  acquired  from  his  commanders,  individual  study, 
formal  schooling  at  service  schools,  and  advanced  education  in  civilian 
institutions.  This  report  focuses  directly  upon  the  Army  service  school 
system  and  advanced  education  in  civilian  institutions  as  major  elements 
in  officer  education  and  training. 

12.  The  scope  includes  precommission  education  and  training 
(United  States  Military  Academy,  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps, 
Officer  Candidate  School)  only  insofar  as  this  precommission  training 
may  require  variations  in  the  post -commission  t ruining  of  officers  from 
these  different  sources. 

13.  Time  frame  of  the  report  is  from  the  present  to  1970,  with 
emphasis  upon  the  development  of  a  school  system  equal  to  the  challenge 
of  the  future. 

14.  Within  these  general  restrictions,  the  scope  is  broad  and 
comprehensive.  The  Board  covered  problems  extending  from  the  day- 
to-day  operations  of  individual  schools  to  the  consideration  of  policy. 
Policy  is  the  principal  concerrf  of  this  Board;  consequently,  the  scope  of 
the  report  is  strongly  oriented  toward  polky  determination. 

15.  In  comparing  the  activities  of  this  Board  and  the  scope  of  its 
report  with  those  of  the  Grrow  Board  and  the  Eddy  Board,  it  should  be 
noted  that  this  Board  received  a  more  detailed  directive  which  included 
both  general  and  specific  problems  frr  analysis,  and  considerably  more 
time  was  available  for  Board  action.  Some  of  the  resulting  discussions 
and  recommendations  are  not  directly  related  to  broad  policy)  they  are 
included  primarily  to  serve  as  eta f f  guidance  and  background. 


16.  Purpose.  -  As  the  Board  progressed  with  its  study  of  the 
officer  educational  system  it  became  increasingly  apparent  that  the 
statement  of  assumptions  in  the  usual  military  sense  would  tend  to 
inhibit  the  study  as  a  review  of  the  broad  policy  and  operations  of  the 
Army  school  system.  This  section  has  therefore  been  prepared  to 
serve  in  lieu  of  "assumptions"  as  a  conceptual  statement  of  the  politi¬ 
cal,  military,  and  educational  environment,  with  particular  emphasis 
on  trends,  that  will  have  an  impact  on  the  Army  officer  education  sys¬ 
tem  in  the  next  decade. 

17.  Political  and  military  environment. 

a.  Deterrence.  -  In  recognition  of  the  continued  bipolar 
orientation  of  the  world,  the  deterrence  of  war  will  continue  to  be  the 
first  objective  of  the  US  Armed  Forces  in  the  next  decade.  Although 
the  Army's  role  in  the  deterrence  of  war  may  be  altered  In  emphasis 
and  direction,  deterrence  will  remain  synonymous  with  readiness. 

The  Board  therefore  has  based  its  measurement  of  the  adequacy  and 
effectiveness  of  the  educational  system  during  the  next  decade  in  an 
environment  of  continuing  world  tension  requiring  immediately  ready 
land  forces. 

b.  Politico-military  organisational  and  operational  trends.  - 
Within  the  concept  above,  the  Board  recognised  the  following  organisa¬ 
tional  and  operational  trends  in  the  national  military  policy  and  posture 
of  the  United  States  that  will  have  an  impact  on  the  officer  education 
and  training  system: 

(1)  The  acceptance  and  the  inclusion  of  professional 
military  considerations  in  the  formulation  of  national  policy. 

(2)  Closer  integration  of  civil  administrators  and  senior 
military  commanders  and  staffs  at  the  top  level  of  control  of  the  Armed 
Forces.  The  line  of  demarcation  between  civilian  secretary  and  mili¬ 
tary  chief,  between  the  service  staff  and  the  department  staff,  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  grow  leas  distinct. 


(3)  Significant  increase*  in  the  quantity  and  degree  of 
unification  of  the  command  and  employment  of  the  operating  land,  sea, 
and  air  forces  of  the  United  States.  (The  impact  of  this  trend  was  mag¬ 
nified  during  the  period  of  the  Board's  deliberations  by  the  presentation 
to  the  US  Congress  on  3  April  1958  of  President  Eisenhower's  defense 
reorganisation  plan  and  the  public  debate  that  ensued. ) 

(4)  The  assignment  of  a  single  manager  responsibility 
(a  trend  toward  logistics  unification)  for  the  procurement  and  supply 
of  one  major  commodity  or  group  of  commodities. 

(5)  The  greater  complexity  of  military  technology  will 
continue  to  increase  the  requirement  for  and  prestige  of  the  competent 
military  technician. 

(6)  As  a  function  of  Free  World  leadership  and  in  sup¬ 
port  of  a  national  policy  of  colltcsiv.*  security,  the  US  Armed  Forces 
will  continue  to  participate  in  m.'ita  t y  coalitions  with  the  concomitant 
responsibility  for  participation  in  Allied  forces!  contribution  to  com¬ 
bined  military  staffs;  and  provision  of  administrative  assistance,  ad¬ 
vice,  and  training  to  other  nations. 

18.  Military  resources  of  the  Army  in  the  next  decade.  -  The 
Board  accepted  the  politico-military  environment,  above,  as  the  basis 
for  an  order  of  magnitude  estimate  of  the  resources  (men,  money,  and 
facilities)  that  would  be  available  to  the  Army  in  the  next  decade.  The 
conditions  existing  during  the  period  of  the  Board's  study  (January- 
June  1958)  were  accepted  as  the  plateau  for  measurement  of  the  re¬ 
sources.  Significant  changes  in  the  degree  of  tension  would  alter  sig¬ 
nificantly  the  resources  devoted  to  national  security.  The  Board's 
assessment  is  premised  on  the  continuation  of  world  tension  st  the  ap¬ 
proximate  present  degree  of  tolerance. 

a.  Manpower.  -  The  fiscal  year-end  strength  of  the  active 
Army  will  range  between  750,000  and  1,000,000  men.  Variations  in 
strength  of  the  Army  will  continue  to  cause  personnel  turbulence,  usually 
with  unfavorable  impact  on  Army  operations  and  functions.  The  officer 
strength  will  be  on  the  order  of  9-1/2  -  10  percent  of  the  total  Army 
manpower.  Approximately  39,000  (-  4,  000)  of  the  officers  in  the  Active 
Army  will  be  Regular  Army.  The  remainder  will  be  reserve  compo¬ 
nent  officers  on  active  duty  in  two  main  categories;  career  reservists 
with  an  optimum  period  of  20  years  service,  and  short-tour  (6  months 
or  2  years)  reserve  officers. 


b.  Structure.  -  The  structure  of  the  Army  will  change  during 
the  next  decade  in  response  to  changing  missions,  changing  tactical  and 
logistical  concepts,  introduction  of  new  weapon  systems,  and  advances 
in  means  of  mobility. 

c.  Monetary.  -  The  financial  resources  allocated  to  the 
Army  for  the  support  of  the  education  system  will  not  substantially 
change  in  the  next  decade.  A  trend  toward  separate  budgeting  for  op¬ 
erating  forces  will  not  materially  alter  the  monetary  support  for  the 
education  and  training  base. 

d.  Facilities.  *  The  Army's  long-term  permanent  construc¬ 
tion  program  will  not  be  completed  in  the  next  decade.  Use  of  obsoles¬ 
cent,  temporary  facilities  will  decrease,  but  not  cease.  The  Army 
schools  will  continue  to  enjoy  a  reasonably  high  priority  in  the  perma¬ 
nent  construction  program. 

e.  Summary.  -  From  the  above  statements  the  Board  drew 
the  basic  conclusion  that  the  future  support  of  the  officer  education  and 
training  system  should  be  measured  in  a  broad  dimension  of  magnitude 
of  men,  money,  and  facilities  similar  to  that  devoted  to  the  system  at 
this  time. 

19.  Scholastic  environment. 

a.  The  Board  recognised  the  following  nonmilitary,  scho¬ 
lastic  trends  as  pertinent: 

(1)  A  significant  and  growing  increase  has  occurred  in 
the  last  two  decades  in  the  interest  and  the  competence  of  American 
civilian  scholars  in  national  military  policy,  military  strategy,  and 
grand  tactics. 

(2)  As  a  corollary,  there  is  an  increased  necessity  for 
the  military  educational  system  to  prepare  the  military  profession  to 
support  the  civilian  leader  trained  in  nonprofessional  schools  in  ths 
management  of  military  policy,  to  weld  its  professionally  conceived 
views  of  military  policy  with  those  of  the  scholar,  and  to  answer  the 
challenge  of  nonmilitary  critics. 

(3)  A  trend  to  emphasise  the  physical  sciences  in  the 
undergraduate  and  graduate  educational  fields. 


b.  In  recognition  of  the  deciaive  effect  which  the  review 
made  by  the  Eddy  Board  in  1949  had  on  the  preaent  eyatem  of  military 
education,  thia  Board  reviewed  in  considerable  detail  the  report  and 
recommendation  a  of  the  Eddy  Board  and  the  action  taken  thereon.  A 
summary  of  the  Eddy  Board  recommendations  and  action  thereon  is 
in  annex  4.  As  another  element  of  basic  background,  the  Board  con¬ 
sidered  the  quantitative  product  of  the  existing  school  system,  as 
indicated  by  the  level  of  military  education  which  Regular  Army  offi¬ 
cers  have  attained.  The  graph  at  appendix  to  annex  4  shows  this  level. 

20.  Importance  of  school  system.  -  The  Board  considered  that 
the  traditional  value  of  the  Army  service  school  system  as  the  pro¬ 
gressive  perpetuator  of  the  art  and  science  of  land  warfare  Is  self- 
evident.  Since  last  reviewed  by  the  Eddy  Board,  the  system  has  with¬ 
stood  a  further  test  of  war  -  the  Korean  War  -  and  has  been  found 
sound.  The  Board  approached  its  task  with  the  conviction  that  the 
school  system  of  the  next  decade  should  be  no  less  effective  than  its 
present  counterpart. 
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21.  Introduction. 


a.  Within  the  environment  outline  l  in  the  preceding  section, 
the  Board's  major  consideration  was  the  determination  of  the  adrouacy 
of  the  system  to  fulfill  the  needs  of  the  Army  under  conditions  short  of 
war  and  conditions  of  limited  and  general  war.  The  Board  recognised 
the  necessity  for  flexibility  in  the  system  in  order  to  allow  it  to  keep 
pace  with  developments  and  to  accommodate  changes  necessitated  by 
varying  degrees  of  mobilisation  as  well  as  thr  desirabUity  for  stability 
of  operation  during  periods  not  involving  actual  or  imminent  hostilities. 
Although  the  major  effort  of  the  Board  was  directed  to  a  review  of  the 
school  system  under  conditions  obtaining  during  the  first  half  of  calendar 
year  1958,  sufficient  inquiry  was  made  into  the  status  of  mobilisation 
planning  to  determine  that  the  school  system  appears  capable  of  perform¬ 
ing  its  traditional  role  in  support  of  an  expanding  Army. 

b.  With  respect  to  the  primary  task  assigned  in  its  terms 
of  refer  nee,  the  Board  determined  that  the  present  system  lor  educa¬ 
tion  and  training  of  Army  officers  is  generally  adequate  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  Army  from  the  present  to  1970.  However,  certain  adjust¬ 
ments  and  refinements  can  be  made  in  the  interests  of  improving  the 
system  and  its  operation. 

c.  The  succeeding  paragraphs  of  this  section  consist  of 
summary  discussions  of  the  issues  placed  before  the  Board  in  its  terms 
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of  reference  plus  those  major  issues  developed  by  the  Board,  and  in* 
elude  the  general  nature  of  the  conclusions  thereon.  Annexes  5  through 
19  contain  a  more  comprehensive  treatment  of  the  same  general  subject 
matter.  Recommendations  of  the  Board  are  set  forth  in  section  VI. 

22.  Objectives,  missions,  and  scopes  (annex  5). 

a.  In  this  area,  the  Board  conducted  an  analysis  designed 
to  review  the  soundness  of  the  Army's  concept  of  military  education 
and  to  determine  its  adequacy  to  meet  current  and  future  needs.  Under 
the  terms  of  its  directive,  the  Board  was  required  to  examine  the 
appropriateness  of  the  current  service  school  and  service  college  mis* 
atom;  in  relation  to  each  other  and  to  all  other  elements  of  the  overall 
military  educational  system;  the  Board  extended  this  examination  to  a 
review  of  the  objective  of  the  school  system  and  to  a  determination  of 
certain  basic  principles  and  policies  for  this  system. 

b.  The  Board  first  considered  the  existing  statement  of  the 
objective  of  the  service  school  system  for  the  purpose  of  testing  its 
vaJidlty  and  determining  if  it  should  be  altered  to  include  preparation 
for  peacetime  duties  as  a  principal  element.  The  Board  noted  that, 
many  existing  demands  upon  the  Army  and  its  school  system  tend  to 
divert  the  system  from  the  stated  objective  of  preparation  for  wartime 
duties.  These  demands  reflect  a  natural  desire  that  each  peacetime 
function  of  the  Army  receive  thorough  coverage  within  the  school  sys* 
tem,  and  indicate  the  high  regard  for  the  part  played  by  the  system  in 
overall  officer  education  and  training.  The  Board  realises  that  the 
schools  must  make  appropriate  accommodation  for  instruction  in  peace* 
time  duties,  but  is  of  the  opinion  that  this  accommodation  should  not 
change  the  basic  objective.  Instruction  must  have  a  clear  focus  on  a 
single  objective.  That  objective  should  remain  as  presently  written 

in  paragraph  2,  AR  350-5,  "to  prepare  selected  individuals  of  all  com¬ 
ponents  of  the  Army  to  perform  those  duties  which  they  may  be  called 
upon  to  perform  in  war.  The  emphasis  is  on  the  art  of  command.  " 

c.  Analysis  of  the  missions  of  the  system,  as  set  forth  in 
paragraph  2,  AR  350-5,  indicated  the  desirability  of  minor  revision  to 
specify  the  instructional  tasks  and  to  indicate  the  responsibility  for 
training  Allied  students. 

d.  In  its  analysis  of  the  relationship  of  the  school  system 
to  all  other  elements  of  military  education,  the  Board's  principal 
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interest  was  the  determination  o i  a  proper  balance  for  the  system, 
wherein  the  influence  of  formal  military  education  in  the  general  devel¬ 
opment  of  officers  was  neither  overstressed  nor  deemphaslsed.  The 
Board  noted  that  post-World  War  II  conditions  have  created  an  unde¬ 
sirable  tendency  to  require  the  school  system  to  teach  essentially 
everything  an  officer  may  need  to  know.  Under  such  conditions,  the 
school  system  loses  its  focus  on  fundamentals;  and  other  Important 
means  of  officer  education,  such  as  individual  study,  troop  schools, 
and  on-the-job  training,  lose  their  rightful  place  in  the  overall  picture. 
The  Board  is  of  the  opinion  that  a  better  balance  between  the  school 
system  and  other  elements  of  military  education  should  be  achieved. 
Attainment  of  this  balance  is  an  important  theme  of  this  report. 

e.  In  addition  to  this  basic  question  of  appropriate  balance 
and  emphasis,  the  Board  reviewed  the  broad  concepts,  principles,  and 
policies  which  have  governed  the  system  during  its  years  of  growth. 
These  guidelines,  which  have  evolved  as  the  school  system  adapted  to 
the  challenges  of  World  War  1,  World  War  II,  Korea,  and  the  cold  war, 
are  the  product  of  experience  and  establish  the  policy  framework  of 
today's  excellent  system.  Although  they  do  not  appear  in  official  pub¬ 
lications  as  formal  policy,  these  policies  and  principles  are  generally 
recognised  and  followed  in  the  Army  today.  However,  as  noted  in  the 
preceding  paragraph,  situations  can  arise  wherein  the  tystem  is  not 

in  the  best  atuinable  balance;  and  the  Board's  review  also  determined 
instances  where  the  press  of  day-to-day  operations  denied  the  system 
its  necessary  measure  of  support  and  policy  guidance.  In  the  interest 
of  maintaining  the  best  posture  for  the  school  system  in  the  future,  the 
Board  desires  to  set  forth  these  bsslc  concepts,  principles,  and  policies 
in  an  official  publication  for  the  guidance  of  schools  and  responsible 
agencies.  Accordingly,  the  Board  has  compiled  a  draft  of  these  guide¬ 
lines  and  has  incorporated  them  in  its  proposed  revision  of  AR  350-5, 
Military  Education  (annex  5).  They  are  also  summarised  in  Recommen¬ 
dation  5,  section  VI. 

f.  The  Board  reviewed  in  detail  the  mission  and  scopes  of 
instruction  at  each  level  in  order  to  determine  the  necessity  for  any 
adjustments  within  the  school  system  itse'f.  This  i  eview  included 
consideration  of  completeness  of  subject  coverage,  avoidance  of  over¬ 
lap,  adjustments  within  scopes  occasioned  by  new  concepts  and  organ¬ 
izations,  desirability  of  streamlining  curricula,  the  rscessity  for  mini¬ 
mising  the  number  of  officers  in  student  status,  the  relationship  of  the 
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level  of  instruction  to  the  experience  level  of  the  atudent  officer,  and 
the  adaptability  to  future  requirements. 

(1)  The  Board  concludes  that  the  scope  of  branch  level 
instruction  should  be  expanded  to  include  the  organisation  of  the  division, 
the  functions  of  the  division  general  staff,  and  sufficient  instruction  on 
division  operations  to  provide  branch  perspective. 

(2)  The  Board  considered  two  possible  adjustments  of 
the  scope  of  USACGSC  instruction:  the  allocation  of  the  bulk  of  division 
level  responsibility  to  the  branch  service  schools,  and  the  transfer  of 
responsibility  for  instruction  in  field  army  and  theater  army  logistical 
command  to  the  US  Army  War  College.  This  analysis  affirmed  the 
existing  scope  of  USACGSC  instruction  covering  division,  corps,  field 
army,  theater  army  logistical  command,  and  theater  army  replacement 
and  training  command. 

(3)  The  Board's  review  of  the  mission  and  scope  of 
responsibility  of  the  US  Army  War  College  resulted  in  clarification  of 
the  mission  in  light  of  the  experience  gained  since  reestablishment  of 
the  college  in  1950,  and  in  acceptance  of  the  present  scope  of  respon¬ 
sibility  which  includes  theater  army  and  army  group.  Proposed  restate¬ 
ment  of  missions  is  in  Recommendation  4,  section  VI. 

g.  As  a  result  of  its  examination  of  the  program  for  advanced 
education  in  civilian  institutions,  the  Board  arrived  at  a  revised  state¬ 
ment  of  purposes  which  reflects  military  and  academic  trends  projected 
into  the  next  decade.  Proposed  statement  of  purpose  is  in  Recommenda¬ 
tion  32,  section  VI. 

h.  The  Board  considers  that  missions  prescribed  at  each 
level  must  conform  to  the  overall  objective  and  missions  of  the  school 
system  and  that  detailed  statements  of  these  missions  and  scopes  of 
responsibility  should  appear  in  similar  form  in  the  Army  Regulations 
pertaining  to  each  school. 

i.  See  annex  5. 

23.  Organisational  structure  of  the  Army  service  school  system 
(annex  t). 
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a.  The  Army  school  system  currently  include*  19  branch 
school*,  11  specialist  schools,  and  2  colleges  devoted  to  officer  educa¬ 
tion  and  training.  The  organizational  structure  of  this  system  must 
provide  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  basic  school  missions  of  instruc- 
tion,  development  of  doctrine,  preparation  of  training  literature,  cross- 
service  and  Allied  training,  and  directed  support  of  other  training 
activities.  Under  these  missions,  major  functions  include  the  detailed 
planning  and  coordination  of  curricula,  the  balanced  programing  of 
student  loads,  the  employment  of  modern  and  effective  educational 
methuds,  and  timely  provision  of  doctrinal  guidance.  This  structure 
must  also  provide  for  sufficient  staffing  and  logistical  support  of  the 
schools,  and  for  adequate  supervision  of  school  activities  to  insure 
uniformly  high  standards.  Finally,  the  organization  should  insure  staff 
representation  at  Department  of  the  Army  and  Hq  USCONARC  adequate 
in  numbers  and  stature  to  give  proper  policy  guidance  and  command  sup¬ 
port  to  the  schools. 

b.  Command  responsibility  and  authority  for  all  functions 
of  all  schools  and  colleges  of  the  school  system  is  presently  vested 
only  in  Headquarters,  Department  of  the  Army.  This  headquarters  is 
relatively  remote  from  the  requirements  for  direction,  control,  super¬ 
vision,  and  inspection  of  the  school  system  and  must  fulfill  its  respon¬ 
sibilities  by  issuance  of  appropriate  policy  guidance.  Responsibility  for 
operational  matters  is  presently  divided  among  Hq  USCONARC,  the  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Army  general  staff,  the  technical  and  administrative 
services,  and  special  agencies  (ASA).  The  "directorate"  of  the  major 
part  of  the  Army  school  system  ic  Hq  USCONARC;  under  the  provision* 
of  AR  10-7,  this  headquarters  currently  exercises  a  measure  of  central¬ 
ized  direction  and  control  of  curricula  and  instruction. 

c.  In  its  evaluation  of  the  structure  of  the  school  system,  the 
Board  examined  several  alternate  organizations.  Specifically,  considera¬ 
tion  was  given  to  a  separate  school  command  under  either  Department  of 
the  Army  or  Hq  USCONARC,  and  to  the  placing  of  the  schools  of  the 
technical  and  administrative  services  under  command  of  either  Hq 
USCONARC  or  of  a  separate  school  command,  if  established.  The 
Board  noted  that  a  separate  school  command  has  the  advantages  inhersnt 
in  functional  organization  and  centralized  control.  If  it  were  feasible 

to  isolate  officer  education  and  training  from  the  other  functions  of  the 
Army,  a  separate  school  command  would  appear  to  be  an  excellent 
organization.  However,  officer  education  and  training  cannot  be  so 


isolated- -the  time  major  achools  which  teach  officers  are  actively 
engaged  in  the  training  of  enlisted  men;  the  commandant  of  a  major 
school  who  also  acts  as  the  commander  of  a  center  normally  has  respon¬ 
sibilities  for  training  and  support  of  large  tactical  units  and  for  the  con¬ 
duct  of  reserve  training;  the  Combat  Developments  system  is  intimately 
related  to  the  school  system,  but  is  organisationally  distinct.  The  budg¬ 
etary  support  for  each  of  these  activities  follows  different  channels  to 
the  operating  level.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  establishment  of 
a  separate  school  command  would  increase  the  number  of  supervising 
headquarters  without  decreasing  the  magnitude  and  severity  of  opera¬ 
tional  problems  at  the  school  level.  The  Board  rejected  this  organisa¬ 
tional  concept  as  incompatible  with  the  existing  organisation  and  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  Department  of  the  Army.  Analysis  of  the  proposal  to 
place  all  achools  of  the  technical  and  administrative  services  under  the 
command  of  Hq  USCONARC  revealed  the  same  basic  advantage  of  cen¬ 
tralised  control.  However,  such  an  organisation  would  place  Hq 
USCONARC  in  the  position  of  budgeting  and  administering  the  support 
of  these  schools,  and  of  managing  the  technical  and  administrative  serv¬ 
ice  personnel  assigned  as  staff,  faculty,  and  students,  This  would 
disrupt  the  existing  command  relationship  and  responsibilities  of  Hq 
USCONARC  and  of  the  heads  of  technical  and  administrative  services 
in  discharging  their  assigned  responsibilities.  As  long  as  the  chiefs  of 
technical  and  administrative  services  retain  their  present  broad  respon¬ 
sibilities  they  should  continue  to  exercise  command  over  their  respective 
schools . 


d.  The  Board  concludes  that  the  current  system  is  preferable 
to  possible  alternatives  in  that  it  adheres  to  established  command  respon¬ 
sibilities  and  relationships,  is  compatible  with  the  branch  structure  of 
the  Army,  is  responsive  to  requirements  for  doctrinal  guidance,  and 
possesses  the  capability  for  controlled  expansion  of  school  resources 
to  meet  mobilisation  requirements.  However,  this  system  should  be 
improved  by  increasing  CG,  USCONARC 's  responsibility  and  control 
over  the  entire  school  system,  with  the  exception  of  the  oversea  schools, 
US  Armed  Forces  Institute .  US  Military  Academy,  US  Military  Academy 
Preparatory  School,  and  those  schools  and  courses  whose  curricula  are 
predominently  of  a  medical  professional  nature  or  of  a  nonmilitary  nature. 
To  assume  this  increased  responsibility,  CG,  USCONARC,  should  be 
designated  as  the  Director  of  the  Army  school  system,  He  should  direct, 
control,  and  approve  the  curricula  and  Instruction  in  all  Army  service 
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schools  except  those  listed  above.  In  discharging  these  broad  respon¬ 
sibilities,  it  is  contemplated  that  CG,  USCONARC,  would: 

(1)  With  regard  to  the  heads  of  technical  and  administra¬ 
tive  services  and  separate  operating  agencies,  coordinate  as  appropriate 
on  all  matters  pertaining  to  curricula  and  instruction. 

(2)  With  regard  to  curricula: 

(a)  Eliminate  unnecessary  overlap  between  schools 
and  between  courses  of  instruction. 

(b)  Insure  appropriate  balance  of  instructional  mate¬ 
rial  to  meet  the  objectives  of  courses  of  instruction. 

(3)  With  regard  to  instruction,  exercise  necessary  super¬ 
vision  including  inspections  to  provide  for: 

(a)  Use  of  appropriate  methods  and  uniform  stand¬ 
ards  of  instruction. 

(b)  Adequate  staff  and  faculty. 

(c)  Adequate  facilities  and  support. 

(4)  With  regard  to  new  courses  of  instruction  and  new 
schools,  coordinate  and  review  requirements. 

(5)  With  regard  to  other  responsibilities  outlined  in  AR 
10-7,  continue  as  at  present. 

e,  The  overall  guidance  and  direction  of  the  school  system 
rests  with  two  principal  staff  elements:  the  Schools  Branch,  Training 
Division,  Office  of  Director  of  Organisation  and  Training,  Office  of 
the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Military  Operations,  Department  of  the 
Army;  and  with  the  Schools  Division,  03  Section,  USCONARC.  The 
Schools  Branch  at  Department  of  the  Army  level  has  7  officers,  the 
Schools  Division  at  USCONARC  8.  The  Board  is  of  the  opinion  that 
officer  education  and  training  is  inadequately  represented  in  numbers 
and  stature  under  the  existing  allocation.  Ths  representation  must  be 
made  sufficient  to  provide  timely  reaction  to  educational  problems  and 
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to  iniure  that  the  school  system  receives  strong  support  at  the  high 
staff  and  decision  level.  (NOTE:  See  figure  1,  page  17,  for  chart  of 
proposed  organisation  of  the  Army  school  system.  ) 

f.  Within  the  school  system,  continuity  of  curricula  develop¬ 
ment,  standards  of  instruction,  and  development  of  doctrine  can  be  as¬ 
sured  only  if  the  responsible  staff  and  faculty  members  at  the  school 
are  given  the  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  requirements  and 
previous  actions  in  these  areas;  the  commandant  and  his  staff  and  fac¬ 
ulty  must  also  be  afforded  adequate  time  to  develop  their  own  programe 
and  carry  them  to  completion.  The  Board  considers  the  requirement 
for  continuity  to  be  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  a  greater  stabili¬ 
sation  of  assignment  of  all  officers  assigned  to  the  staff  and  faculty  of 
schools;  this  stabilisation  is  particularly  important  in  the  commandant's 
position.  Additionally,  the  tours  of  the  commandant  and  assistant  com¬ 
mandant  should  be  staggered  to  provide  increased  continuity. 

g.  See  annex  6. 

24.  Requirements  and  quotas  (annex  7). 

a.  The  terms  of  reference  directed  the  Board  to  determine 
requirements  for  graduates  at  various  levels;  to  determine  the  capability 
of  the  school  system  to  meet  these  requirements;  and  to  determine 
appropriate  quotas  by  percentages  to  US  Army  Command  and  Central 
Staff  Collage  and  the  Armed  Forces  Staff  College  for  the  combat  arms, 
technical  services,  and  administrative  services.  This  was  a  complex 
task;  since  the  only  exact  factor  involved  was  the  onetime  student  load 
for  each  school.  The  interpretation  of  all  other  factors  demandsd  judge¬ 
ment,  analysis,  and  balance,  a  statistical  solution  was  inadequate.  At 
the  college  level,  requirements  tend  to  be  increased  by  the  desire  to 
educate  as  many  officers  to  as  high  a  level  as  possible;  by  the  belief 
that  the  unknown  demands  of  the  future  will  place  a  high  premium  on 
the  versatility  and  competence  engendered  by  schooling;  by  the  reluc¬ 
tance  to  Impose  any  educational  ceiling  on  the  advancement  of  career 
officers;  by  the  requirement  to  fulfill  expanding  Army  commitments  in 
the  joint,  unified,  and  combined  fields;  and  by  the  increasing  tendency 
of  major  commanders  and  staff  agencies  to  indicate  that  graduation 
from  US  Army  Command  and  Central  Staff  College  or  a  senior  college 
is  a  prerequisite  for  assignment  to  many  positions.  A  practical  ceiling 
is  established  on  the  number  of  officers  who  can  attend  by  the  phyelcal 
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PROPOSED  ORGANIZATION  ARMY  SCHOOL  SYSTEM 


(«)  DIRECTOR,  ARMY  SCHOOL  SV*T£M.  SUPER-  |g) 
VISION  Of  THC  ARMY  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

(*)  CLASS!  INSTALLATIONS  AND  ACTIVITIES; 
UNOER  COMMANO  OR  Zl  ARMY  (ON  MOW) 

IN  WHICH  LOOAYfO  EXCEPT  RON  DIREC¬ 
TION  AND  CONTROL  Of  SCHOOL  FUNCTIONS, 

TO  MOLUDE  CURRICULA,  INSTRUCTION , 
COMSAT  DEVELOPMENTS  EXERCISED  SY 
USCONARC. 


CLASS  O  INSTALLATIONS  AND  ACTIVITIES  t 
UNOER  COMMANO  OR  CHIEFS, TECHNICAL 
AND  ADMINISTRATIVE  SERVICES  AND 
SEPARATE  AOENCICS .  OtNECTION  ANO 
SUPERVISION  OR  SOHOOL  FUNCTIONS, 
TO  INCLUDE  CURRICULA  ANO  INSTRUC¬ 
TION,  EXEROISCO  SY  USCONARO  ANO 
COORDINATED  TNROUSH  PROPONENT 
SERVIOE  ON  ASCNCY. 


capacity  of  the  college*,  by  the  minimum  course  length  and  curriculum 
content,  by  the  peraonnel  support  capability  for  student*  and  faculty, 
by  the  necessity  to  reduce  the  number  of  students  to  a  minimum  in 
order  to  support  operational  elements  of  the  Army,  and  by  the  desif.e 
to  insure  that  available  resources  of  money  and  personnel  are  not  ex¬ 
pended  in  the  education  of  officers  with  minimum  potential.  In  deter¬ 
mining  requirements,  the  Board  used  the  beat  available  numerical 
figures  (provided  by  the  Department  of  the  Army)  as  a  planning  base 
and  considered  them  in  light  of  the  factors  above. 

b.  (1)  The  Board  believes  that  all  career  officers  will 
normally  be  assigned  to  positions  which  require  thorough  branch  train¬ 
ing  for  the  effective  performance  of  duty.  Hence,  essentially  all  ca¬ 
reer  officers,  without  regard  to  component,  should  attend  their  branch 
coursc(s)  in  order  to  attain  the  requisite  professional  skills. 

(2)  At  US  Army  Command  and  General  Staff  College,  the 
problem  involved  the  best  use  of  the  onetime  capacity  of  1150  students, 
while  maintaining  a  desirable  quality  of  students  and  meeting  a  require¬ 
ments  planning  figure  of  10,  242  (this  figure  was  derived  from  studies 
forwarded  to  the  Board  by  the  Department  of  the  Army).  The  Board 
considered  var.ous  lengths  of  regular  courses  and  combinations  of  regu¬ 
lar  and  associate  courses.  Based  on  this  analysis,  it  was  determined 
that  1  regular  course  of  approximately  750  annually  and  2  associate 
courses  of  approximately  400  each,  with  a  total  annual  output  of  approx¬ 
imately  1,550  will  best  satisfy  the  requirement  for  US  Army  Command 
and  General  Staff  College  graduates  under  existing  personnel  conditions. 
As  a  guide,  the  Board  feels  that  approximately  65  percent  of  eligible 
Regular  Army  officers  should  attend  US  Army  Command  and  General 
Staff  College;  this  appears  feasible  under  the  courses  and  quotas  out¬ 
lined  above. 

(3)  Analysis  of  the  annual  output  of  Armed  Forces  Staff 
College  graduates  (126  Army  officers)  indicates  that  this  figure  is  mini¬ 
mally  adequate  to  maintain  the  planned  stockage  of  1,  066.  (This  planning 
figure  was  derived  from  studies  forwarded  to  the  Board  by  Department 
of  the  Army. )  However,  the  Board  noted  the  general  excellence  of  the 
course  at  Armed  Forces  Staff  College,  the  high  regard  in  which  the 
College  is  held  throughout  the  Army,  and  the  siaeable  return  which  the 
Army  receives  for  a  relatively  modest  commitment  of  personnel  and 
resources.  Particular  weight  was  given  to  the  probable  increase  of 

the  importance  of  Armed  Forces  Staff  College  training  to  meet  joint 
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commitment*.  These  considerations  led  the  Board  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Department  of  the  Army  should  initiate  action  to  attain  a  sub¬ 
stantial  increase  in  the  annual  quota  at  Armed  Forces  Staff  College.  It 
is  admittedly  difficult  to  determine  what  the  siae  of  this  increase  should 
be;  for  any  figure  can  be  only  an  estimate.  However,  in  consonance 
with  the  Board's  belief  that  the  Army  should  move  decisively  as  an  ex¬ 
ponent  of  joint  education,  an  increase  of  approximately  100  percent  in 
the  annual  quota  is  considered  appropriate. 

(4)  Review  of  the  existing  annual  quota  of  278  senior 
college  graduates  indicates  that  this  output  is  adsquate  to  meet  the 
requirements  planning  figure  of  1,558  (derived  from  studies  furnished 
to  the  Board  by  the  Department  of  the  Army).  The  Board  considers 
that  this  output  of  278  ehould  be  continued  in  order  to  provide  a  sub¬ 
stantial  base  of  officers  trained  to  fill  high  level  positions. 

c.  In  its  consideration  of  school  capacities,  the  Board  deter¬ 
mined  that  existing  capacities  can  apparently  satisfy  the  rceommanded 
requirements,  with  the  exception  of  the  Armed  Forces  Staff  College. 

This  acceptance  of  the  physical  capacities  as  adequate  to  accommodate 
the  indicated  numbers  of  students  does  not,  in  any  sense,  lessen  the 
necessity  for  continued  modernisation  of  the  physical  plants  and  for 
improvements  in  quantity  and  quality  of  housing. 

d.  In  determining  quotas  for  the  combat  arms  and  the  tech¬ 
nical  and  administrative  services,  the  Board  found  that  no  single  cri¬ 
terion  such  as  relative  branch  strength,  requirements  to  fill  branch 
material  positions,  nr  requirements  to  fill  branch  immaterial  positions 
could  be  applied.  The  determination  of  quotas  was  finally  based  upon 
an  analysis  of  the  mission  and  scope  of  the  course  concerned  in  relation 
to  the  missions  and  functions  of  the  arms  and  services,  on  the  stated 
branch  material  and  branch  immaterial  requirements,  and  on  a  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  desirability  of  substantial  attendance  by  technical  and  adminis¬ 
trative  service  officers  at  the  service  colleges.  The  Board  arrived  at 

a  quota  of  approximately  65  percent  for  the  combat  arms  (Infantry, 
Armor,  Artillery)  and  35  percent  for  the  technical  and  administrative 
oervices  at  US  Army  Command  and  General  Staff  College  and  the  Armed 
Forces  Staff  College,  and  the  senior  college  level.  For  the  senior  col¬ 
leges,  this  65-35  quota  is  attained  by  a  quota  of  approximately  70  per¬ 
cent  for  the  combat  arms  and  30  percent  for  the  technical  and  adminis¬ 
trative  services  at  all  senior  colleges  except  ICAF,  and  by  a  quota  of 
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approximately  80  percent  (or  the  technical  and  administrative  services 
and  20  percent  (or  the  combat  arms  at  1CAF. 

e.  The  Board  was  also  required  to  determine  the  validity 
o(  the  current  concept  o(  conducting  regular  and  associate  courses. 

This  concept,  as  stated  in  paragraph  15,  AR  350-5,  is  currently  imple¬ 
mented  by  the  conduct  o(  associate  courses  at  branch  company  and  ad¬ 
vanced  levels  and  at  US  Army  Command  and  General  Staff  College. 

These  associate  courses  are  attended  primarily  by  career  officers; 
they  are  resident  courses  which  abridge  the  regular  courses.  As  indi¬ 
cated  in  b(l)  above,  the  Board  believes  that  essentially  all  career  offi¬ 
cers,  without  regard  to  component,  should  attend  their  branch  career 
course(s);  hence  the  Board  does  not  indorse  the  current  concept  of 
associate  courses  at  the  branch  level.  However,  the  Board  does  in¬ 
dorse  a  different  concept  of  the  associate  course  at  branch  level  where¬ 
in  the  course  is  designed  primarily  (or  the  training  of  reserve  component 
officers  not  on  active  duty.  (See  subparagraph  26c  below  (or  discussion 
of  branch  associate  course. )  At  US  Army  Command  and  General  Staff 
College  level,  the  Board  indorses  the  validity  of  the  current  concept 
wherein  an  abridged  version  of  the  regular  course  is  attended  primarily 
by  career  officers  on  a  resident  basis.  Here,  the  associate  course 
provides  an  educational  opportunity  for  deserving  officers  who  may  not 
qualify  for  the  regular  course;  it  permits  variations  in  the  ratio  of  Regu¬ 
lar  and  career  Reserve  officers  to  meet  particular  conditions;  it  gives 
flexibility  to  personnel  management  in  individual  cases;  it  provides  moti¬ 
vation  to  career  Reserve  officers;  and  it  provides  resident  education  at 
this  level  for  reserve  component  officers  not  on  active  duty.  For  these 
reasons,  the  Board  believes  an  associate  course  is  essential  at  the  US 
Army  Command  and  General  Staff  College  level.  However,  the  Board 
considers  that  this  associate  course  should  be  kepi  at  a  low  quota  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  demand  for  flexibility,  and  that  long-term  emphasis 
should  be  placed  upon  increasing  the  quota  to  the  regular  course.  At 
the  US  Army  War  College,  the  Board  considers  there  is  no  requirement 
for  associate  course  training  and  believes  the  concept  of  an  associate 
course  is  basically  incompatible  with  the  educational  objectives  at  this 
level. 


f.  A  specific  area  of  Board  interest  concerned  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  requirements  for  language  training.  The  Board  noted  that, 
although  the  total  annual  student  Load  has  remained  relatively  stable, 
the  average  annual  variation  in  student  load  for  each  of  the  lwiguages 
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taught  has  approached  50  percent.  An  annual  variation  of  this  size 
would  have  an  unfavorable  impact  on  any  service  school,  but  it  ia  par* 
ticularly  damaging  to  the  US  Army  Language  School  where  the  instruc¬ 
tion  is  essentially  tutorial,  the  classes  are  small,  and  the  instructor- 
student  ratio  is  necessarily  high.  Under  such  conditions,  these  wide 
fluctuations  require  an  excessive  turnover  in  the  faculty  (which  must 
be  of  exceptional  quality  and  is  inherently  difficult  to  recruit),  and 
prohibit  the  stability  which  is  essential  to  long-term  effectiveness  of 
the  US  Army  Language  School.  The  Board  realizes  that  unforeseen 
international  developments  may  contribute  to  these  fluctuations,  but 
is  of  the  opinion  that  better  planning  by  the  responsible  agencies  of 
the  Department  of  the  Army  staff  should  establish  and  maintain  a 
more  stable  requirement  for  each  of  the  languages  taught. 

g.  See  annex  7. 

25.  Training  of  newly  commissioned  officers  (annex  8). 

a.  In  its  examination  of  this  subject,  the  Board  analyzed 
the  alternatives  of  immediate  assignment  to  duty  with  troops  or  initial 
attendance  at  a  branch  service  school. 

(1)  !  The  Board  considers  that  there  are  many  good  rea¬ 
sons  for  sending  the  young  officer  directly  to  duty  with  troops,  such 
so,  the  absence  of  practical  experience  to  which  he  can  relate  instruc¬ 
tion,  his  lack  of  motivation  for  further  schooling  immediately  after 

4  years  in  an  academic  atmosphere,  and  his  desire  to  assume  the  status 
of  sn  officer  and  practice  his  profession.  However,  the  concept  of  a 
combat-ready  Army  dictates  that  the  young  officer  be  capable  of  assum¬ 
ing  the  normal  duties  and  responsibilities  of  a  junior  officer  when  he 
reports  to  troop  duty.  Although  the  USMA  graduate,  the  OCS  graduate, 
and  the  branch  material  ROTC  graduate  are  reasonably  well  prepared 
for  immediate  troop  duty,  the  majority  of  the  ROTC  graduates,  having 
had  only  a  general  military  acienec  program,  are  not  wall  prepared. 

(2)  The  Board  concludes  that  immediate  assignment  to 
duty  with  troops  is  preferable  both  from  the  standpoint  of  the  officer 

and  the  service;  end  that  the  long-term  oojective  of  the  precommiesioned 
training  program  should  be  the  production  of  officers  who  are  prepared 
for  immediate  and  effective  performance  of  troop  duty.  However,  this 
objective  is  not  being  attained  at  present.  The  newly  commissioned 
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officer  la  generally  not  fully  prepared  to  assume  the  duties  and  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  command  in  a  combat- ready  Army.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  the  Board  believes  it  is  essential  that  newly  commissioned 
officers  attend  an  orientation  course  of  approximately  8  weeks'  duration 
prior  to  assignment  to  duty  with  troops.  This  course  should  be  limited 
to  those  subjects  essential  to  the  young  officer  in  his  first  duty  assign* 
ment,  with  emphasis  on  fundamentals,  weapons,  and  equipment.  The  • 
course  should  stress  practical  work  with  a  minimum  of  theoretical 
instruction;  its  length  and  content  should  be  adapted  to  the  variations 
in  precommissioned  training  of  the  different  categories  of  officers. 

b.  Ranger,  airborne,  and  army  aviation  training.  -  The 
Board  was  specifically  directed  by  its  terms  of  reference  to  consider 
the  feasibility  of  incorporating  ranger  training  in  branch  regular  basic 
officer  courses. 

(1)  The  Board  considers  that  ranger  training  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  vehicle  for  teaching  troop  leadership  and  self-confidence,  and 
is  desirable  training  for  all  career  officers.  However,  if  this  course 
is  to  be  incorporated  in  each  branch  basic  course,  appropriate  terrain 
must  be  found  near  each  branch  school  and  the  facilities  available  for 
the  present  ranger  course  must  be  duplicated;  or  the  objectives  and 
standards  of  ranger  training  must  be  compromised.  It  appears  that 
any  attempt  to  decentralise  ranger  training  and  gear  it  to  "mass  produc¬ 
tion"  would  reduce  standards  and  increase  costs.  The  Board  believes 
that  ranger  training  should  be  conducted  as  a  separate  course  of  instruc¬ 
tion  at  the  US  Army  Infantry  School,  and  should  not  be  incorporated  in 
any  branch  career  course. 

(2)  The  Board  also  considered  the  appropriateness  of 
AR  621-109  as  a  basis  for  governing  attendance  at  ranger,  airborne, 
and  army  aviation  training  courses.  The  Board  believes  that  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  regulation  which  make*,  this  training  mandatory  for  newly 
commissioned  Regular  Army  officers,  but  which  permits  them  to  choose 
the  course  or  courses  they  attend,  ?re  appropriate.  The  ranger  and 
airborne  courses  are  of  particular  value  to  the  young  officer  because 
they  develop  leadership  qualities  and  instill  self-confidence  --  thus  thsy 
help  to  prepare  him  for  his  first  duty  with  troops  and  should  be  con¬ 
ducted  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  branch  orientation  course.  How¬ 
ever,  army  aviation  training  leads  to  the  attainment  of  a  specialty 
which  is  not  as  closely  related  to  the  duties  of  the  junior  leader  with 
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troops,  and  which  can  be  more  effectively  used  after  experience  with 
troops.  The  Board  believes  that,  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  the 
provisions  of  AR  621  -109  should  be  modified  to  defer  attendance  at 
army  aviation  training  courses  until  after  completion  of  at'  least  1  year 
of  troop  duty. 

c.  See  annex  8. 

26.  Branch  service  school  training  and  education  (annex  9). 

a.  Branch  career  courses.  -  The  structure  of  branch  career 
schooling  must  be  designed  to  accommodate  two  separate  officer  career 
patterns;  first,  for  those  officers  who  are  assigned  directly  to  and  who 
remain  with  a  particular  branch  of  service;  and  second,  for  those  offi¬ 
cers  who  serve  a  tour  of  duty  with  a  combat  arm  and  subsequently  re¬ 
vert  or  transfer  to  a  technical  or  administrative  service.  Further,  it 
must  be  designed  to  accommodate  the  different  requirements  of  the 
branches.  The  primary  question  is  whether  in  addition  to  the  initial 
orientation  course,  branch  schooling  should  consist  of  a  2-course  pat¬ 
tern  including  company  and  advanced  levels  or  one  comprehensive  course 
covering  both  these  levels. 

(1)  The  2-course  program  provides  formal  schooling 
which  can  be  closely  adapted  to  the  students  rank  and  experience;  it 
should  increase  student  retention  of  faowledge;  and  helps  keep  the  offi¬ 
cer  abreast  of  new  developments. 

(2)  The  one  course  of  a  full  academic  year  appears  to 
provide  sufficient  time  for  essential  branch  Instruction;  will  avoid  dupli¬ 
cation  of  instruction;  will  permit  the  school  to  improve  instruction  by 
concentrating  its  resources  on  a  single  course;  and  will  reduce  expendi¬ 
ture  of  personnel  and  finances  for  the  school  system.  It  will  provide 
for  lengthier  onetime  student  assignments  and  increased  stability  of 
troop  duty  assignments;  and  will  establish  a  better  balance  between 
formal  schooling  and  practical  experience,  individual  study,  and  troop 
schools  in  the  overall  development  of  the  officer. 

(3)  Accordingly,  the  Board  concludes  that  one  compre¬ 
hensive  branch  course  (exclusive  of  the  branch  orientation  course)  of 
approximately  1  academic  year's  duration,  to  be  attended  at  3  to  8  year's 
service  should  be  standardised  for  all  branches.  (See  figure  2,  page  25 


for  chart  of  proposed  educational  pattern. )  The  scope  of  this  course 
should  be  designed  to  prepare  the  officer  to  perform  duties  at  company 
through  battle  group  or  comparable  level;  and  should  include  instruc¬ 
tion  on  the  organisation  of  the  division,  the  functions  of  the  division 
general  staff,  and  sufficient  instruction  on  division  operations  to  pro¬ 
vide  branch  perspective. 

b.  Training  of  artillery  officers,  -  The  Board  was  specif¬ 
ically  directed  in  its  terms  of  reference  to  consider  "the  adequacy  of 
the  present  school  system  for  producing  artillery  officers  who  are 
qualified  to  perform  appropriate  duties  in  the  fields  of  antiaircraft 
and  field  artillery  to  include  conventional  weapons,  atomic  weapons 
and  guided  missiles.  " 

(1}  The  Board  is  aware  of  the  important  part  the  school 
system  must  play  In  Integrating  the  artilleries  and  recognised  the  es¬ 
sentiality  of  integrated  instruction.  The  issue  involved  is  whether  inte¬ 
grated  instruction  should  be  initiated  at  the  orientation  course  level  or 
delayed  until  the  branch  1-year  course. 

(2)  Conduct  of  integrated  instruction  at  the  orienta¬ 
tion  level  will  broaden  the  student's  knowledge  and  capability  at  an 
early  date,  will  Impress  him  with  the  facts  and  requirements  of  inte¬ 
gration,  and  will  improve  the  flexibility  of  assignment  within  the  artil¬ 
lery  branch.  On  the  other  hand,  early  integrated  instruction  requires 
an  undesirably  long  course  Immediately  after  commissioning;  it  teaches 
the  Junior  officer  skills  which  he  probably  will  not  employ  immediately 
and  which  may  well  be  out  of  date  when  hls  assignment  requires  them. 
Additionally,  it  does  not  capitalise  on  the  instructional  flexibility  of 
weapons  orientation  courses  in  preparation  for  cross-assignment;  it 
splits  the  instructional  effort;  and  it  tends  to  orient  the  newly  commis¬ 
sioned  officer  in  two  fields  rather  than  make  him  relatively  expert  in 
one. 

(})  Based  on  this  analysis,  the  Board  believes  that  the 
newly  commissioned  artillery  officer  should  attend  an  orientation  course 
in  either  field  artillery  or  air  defense  artillery  corresponding  to  his 
initial  troop  assignment  and  that  Integrated  instruction  should  be  pre¬ 
sented  only  in  the  branch  career  course.  The  Board  considers  that 
instruction  at  the  branch  career  course  *evel  covering  both  air  defense 
and  field  artillery  will  insure  the  integration  of  the  two  fields;  and  will, 
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in  conjunction  with  specialist  courses,  weapons  qualification  courses, 
and  appropriate  cross -assignments  to  troop  duty,  produce  artillery  offi¬ 
cers  who  are  well  qualified  in  both  fields. 

c.  Training  of  certain  technical  and  administrative  service 
officers.  -  The  Board  believes  that  those  officers  who  transfer  or 
revert  to  a  technical  or  administrative  service  upon  completion  of  a 
tour  of  duty  with  a  combat  arm  should  attend  a  brief  brand)  course  which 
la  designed  to  familiarise  the  officer  with  the  organisation  a  id  functions 
of  his  new  branch  and  to  prepare  him  for  duties  at  the  platoon  and  com¬ 
pany  level.  These  officers  should  normally  complete  a  tour  of  duty 
with  their  nrw  branch  before  attending  the  1-year  branch  course, 

d.  Schooling  for  career  Reserve  officers.  -  The  Board  con- 
sidered  the  question  of  whether  branch  career  schooling  should  be  con¬ 
ducted  in  a  regular  course,  primarily  for  Regular  officers,  and  in  an 
associate  course,  primarily  for  career  Reserve  officers.  The  Board 
noted  that  career  Reserve  officers  are  assigned  to  essentially  the 
same  duties  and  incur  the  same  responsibilities  as  Regular  officers 
during  their  branch  service.  The  Board  concludes  that  branch  career 
schooling  should  be  conducted  in  a  single  career  course  to  be  attended 
by  essentially  all  Regular  and  career  Reserve  officers,  without  regard 
to  component. 


e.  Associate  courses.  -  Associate  courses  should  be  re¬ 
tained  at  the  branch  school  level  for  the  training  of  reserve  component 
officers  not  on  active  duty.  These  courses  should  be  designed  to  re¬ 
quire  a  minimum  of  resident  instruction  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
these  officers  seldom  can  leave  their  civilian  pursuits  for  an  extended 
period.  The  Board  believes  that  these  courses  should  be  organised  as 
combination  resident  and  nonresident  instruction.  Resident  instruc¬ 
tion  should  be  limited  to  subjects  which  cannot  be  adequately  covered 

by  nonresident  methods.  As  an  interim  measure  pending  full  implemen¬ 
tation  of  the  recommendation  for  the  1-year  branch  career  course  and 
to  accommodate  exceptional  cases,  branch  schools  should  continue  to 
conduct  resident  associate  courses  of  the  current  type  when  necessary 
to  satisfy  specific  branch  requirements. 

f.  Common  subjects. 

(1)  The  Board  recognises  the  necessity  for  orientation 
on  subjects  of  common  interest  to  all  officers  and  generally  supports 
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the  existing  system  for  Common  Subjects  instruction.  However,  this 
program  has  reached  such  proportions  that  it.  is  Interfering  with  essen¬ 
tial  coverage  of  branch  material  subjects,  and  commandants  are  hard 
pressed  to  incorporate  the  required  hours  of  instruction  within  the  pro¬ 
grams  of  instruction.  The  trend  is  toward  an  increase  in  hours  allocated 
to  Common  Subjects;  this  situation  will  become  more  acute  when  branch 
training  is  accomplished  by  an  orientation  course  and  a  single  career 
course,  as  recommended  by  the  Board. 

(2)  The  Board  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  demands  upon 
the  branch  schools  for  formal  instruction  in  Common  Subjects  should 
be  modified  by  the  elimination  of  subjects  of  marginal  value;  by  the 
reduction  of  hours  of  coverage  to  a  minimum;  by  coverage  of  appro¬ 
priate  subjects  in  an  individual  study  program,  information  program, 
or  troop  schools;  and  by  giving  maximum  freedom  of  action  to  com¬ 
mandants  in  the  coverage  and  integration  of  instruction  in  Common 
Subjects. 

g.  The  Board  considers  that  branch  career  courses  should 
be  designed  and  conducted  so  as  to  challenge  the  student  officer.  In¬ 
creased  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  practical  work  and  instruction 
with  troops,  with  a  corresponding  reduction  in  routine  classroom 
instruction  involving  limited  student  participation. 

h.  See  annex  9* 

27.  US  Army  Command  and  General  Staff  College  (annex  10). 

a.  The  Board's  evaluation  of  missions  and  scopes  in  para¬ 
graph  22f  affirmed  the  position  of  importance  which  the  US  Army  Command 
and  General  Staff  College  has  traditionally  held.  Not  only  is  it  the  key¬ 
stone  in  an  officer's  military  education,  but  it  is  recognised  universally 
as  the  Army's  senior  tactical  school  and  the  principal  academic  institu¬ 
tion  concerned  with  the  operations  of  all  the  combined  arms  and  serv¬ 
ices  in  combat.  It  was  noted  that  USACGSC  has  rscently  accompllshsd 
a  major  reorganisation  of  the  staff  and  faculty,  a  complsts  revision  of 
the  curriculum,  and  the  introduction  of  a  number  of  changes  rsflecting 
progressive  concepts  of  educational  philosophy  and  acadsmlc  methods. 
The  curriculum  for  the  academic,  year  1957-58  appears  to  bs  props rly 
oriented  with  respect  to  the  reorganisation  of  the  Army  into  the  penta¬ 
gonal  structure,  the  modern  ccneepte  of  the  Army's  missions,  ths 
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implication*  of  atomic  warfare,  and  the  impact  of  new  weapon*  *y*tem* 
and  other  development*. 

b.  The  courae  at  USACGSC  it  reasonably  rigorous  and  Im- 
pose*  considerable  demands  upon  the  student.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Board,  any  course  which  trains  in  the  basic  techniques  of  general  staff 
action,  which  develops  the  intellectual  capability  for  decision-making 
and  which  covers  the  broad  organisational  and  operational  scope  of  the 
college  curriculum,  must  inherently  be  rigorous  and  demanding  of  the 
student.  The  pace  of  the  course  must  prepare  the  student  for  the  opera¬ 
tional  pressures  of  staff  and  command  duties,  The  content  and  method¬ 
ology  should  present  a  challenge  which  motivates  the  student  but  does 
not  overwhelm  him.  Student  performance  ratings  should  continue  to 
foster  the  competition  which  is  inherent  in  an  officer's  career;  how¬ 
ever,  academic  rankings  in  themselves  should  bear  only  minor  weight 

in  any  subsequent  evaluation  of  the  officer's  capability. 

c.  The  existing  years  of  service  prerequisite  for  attendance 
at  the  regular  course  is  8  to  IS  years,  and  for  the  associate  course. 

8  to  19  vears.  The  Board  accepts  as  a  matter  of  policy  that  selection 
for  attendance  at  both  courses  should  be  made  on  a  be  at -qualified  basis 
without  regard  to  component.  It  alio  indorses  the  practice  of  according 
equal  credit  for  attendance  at  the  regular  and  aaaoclate  courses.  Con¬ 
sequently,  the  Board  find*  it  inappropriate  to  have  different  years  of 
service  prerequisites  for  the  two  courses  and  considers  that  the  pre¬ 
requisites  for  both  courses  should  be  established  at  a  minimum  of  8 
and  not  more  than  19  years  of  service. 

d.  The  Board  noted  that  a  lengthy  period  may  elapse  between 
an  officer's  graduation  from  USACGSC  and  his  selection  for  command 
as  a  senior  colonel  or  general  officer  In  the  interim,  the  officer  may 
lose  his  familiarity  with  operational  doctrine,  tactics,  and  techniques. 

To  provide  refresher  training,  the  Board  considered  the  establishment 
of  a  formal  advanced  operational  course  at  USACGSC,  of  3  to  4  months' 
duration,  with  an  annual  quota  of  approximately  70  to  100  highly  selected 
officers.  Analysis  of  this  proposal  affirmed  the  necessity  for  refresher 
training  of  selected  senior  officers,  but  indicated  that  a  course  of  the 
proposed  length  and  restricted  attendance  was  undesirable.  The  Board 
noted  that  the  Senior  Officers  Nuclear  Weapons  Employment  Course 
now'  conducted  at  USACGSC  and  the  other  refresher  courses  conducted 
at  service  schools  provide  an  adequate  basis  for  refresher  training; 
thesr  courses  should  be  continued  and  augmented  as  conditions  dictate. 
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28.  Senior  colleges  (annex  11). 


a.  In  this  area  the  Board's  interest  centered  on  the  US  Army 
War  College  and  its  relationship  to  the  other  senior  colleges.  As  an 
initial  action,  the  Board  evaluated  the  factors  that  led  the  Eddy  Board 
to  recommend  the  reestablishment  of  the  USAWC  and  considers  that 
these  factors  remain  valid.  The  USAWC  has  fulfilled  the  need  for 
providing  advanced  professional  education  of  future  Army  leaders,  and 
has  regained  a  position  of  unquestioned  prestige  among  the  educational 
institutions  of  the  armed  services,  other  agencies  of  the  government, 
and  among  civilian  institutions  with  related  interests.  The  Board  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  USAWC  should  continue  at  the  apex  of  the  Army  school 
system. 


b.  The  Board  examined  the  current  mission  of  the  USAWC 
in  light  of  historical  developments  and  future  trends,  and  concluded 
that  this  mission  should  be  clarified  by  a  revision  to  cover  the  profes¬ 
sional  development  to  be  sought,  the  doctrinal  responsibility  assigned, 
the  research  and  study  responsibilities  of  the  college,  and  the  inter- 
service,  interdepartmental  and  interacademic  representation  function. 
This  mission  is  restated  in  Recommendation  4,  section  VI. 

c.  The  Board  found  two  conflicting  concepts  concerning 

the  scope  and  emphasis  of  the  curriculum  at  the  USAWC.  One  envisions 
that  the  college  should  be  strongly  oriented  toward  Army  problems,  army 
group  and  theater  army  operations,  and  functioning  of  the  Department 
of  th*  Army  staff;  and  that  national  strategy  and  international  affairs 
should  generally  be  subordinate.  The  second  concept  holds  that  the 
couree  should  be  primarily  oriented  toward  problem*  oi  national  strat¬ 
egy  and  the  Army'e  role  therein  with  secondary  emphasis  ot.  Army  oper- 
ations  and  th*  Department  of  the  Army  staff  functioning.  At  present, 
the  second  concept  generally  describes  the  curriculum  of  the  USAWC. 

The  Board  finds  this  concept  is  s  sound  translation  of  the  mission  as¬ 
signed  to  the  USAWC  as  long  as  study  of  the  role  and  mission  of  the 
Army  receives  major  emphasis  within  the  study  cf  national  strategy. 

(1)  Ths  Board  analysed  ths  adequacy  of  the  USAWC 
curriculum  to  develop  skills  for  the  highest  command  and  staff  duties, 

>n  order  to  determine  if  th*  curriculum  should  be  reoriented  to  produce 
officers  trained  for  assumption  of  spsciflc  duties  at  Department  of  the 


Army  and  higher  levels.  The  Board  affirm*  the  generalist  approach 
adopted  by  the  USAWC  wherein  academic  preparation  for  high  level 
duties  is  accomplished  by  the  study  of  strategic  problems.  It  appears 
unsound,  unrealistic,  and  probably  infeasible  to  train  officers  at  USAWC 
for  specific  duties  and  skills  at  Department  of  the  Army  level. 

U)  As  a  corollary,  the  Board  considered* the  use  of  the 
College  to  assist  in  the  solution  of  selected  problems  normally  charged 
to  the  Department  of  Army  staff.  The  Board  concludes  that  the  time 
factor,  the  experience  and  the  motivation  of  students,  the  acadiemic 
adaptation,  the  lack  of  detailed  staff  information,  and  absence  of  coor- 
dinating  agencies  all  indicate  that  the  USAWC  should  not  function  as 
an  extension  of  the  Department  of  Army  staff  and  that  the  present  infor- 
mal  relationship  with  the  Department  of  Army  staff  should  continue. 

d.  The  Board  examined  the  relation,  academically  and 
administratively,  of  the  USAWC  to  the  National  War  College,  The  In¬ 
dustrial  College  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  the  other  senior  colleges. 

The  coequal  status  of  all  senior  colleges  in  current  Army  policy  state¬ 
ments  is  acknowledged  and  concurred  in.  The  Board  recognised  that 
the  current  requirement  to  select  4  of  5  Army  graduates  of  the  USAWC 
to  attend  the  NWC  annually  tends  to  compromise  this  concept.  If  it 
becomes  necessary  to  increase  significantly  the  number  of  USAWC 
graduates  attending  the  NWC,  a  reevaluation  of  the  relationship  between 
the  two  institutions  may  be  required.  The  Board  found  that  the  current 
relation  between  the  USAWC,  the  Naval  War  College,  and  the  Air  War 
College  acceptable  and  suggests  that  increasing  academic  contact  be¬ 
tween  the  three  institutions  should  be  fostered  by  the  Army. 

e.  In  considering  the  impact  of  the  trend  toward  unification 
of  the  operating  elements  of  the  US  Armed  Forces,  the  Board  reexam¬ 
ined  the  concept  of  a  National  Security  University  System  as  proposed 
by  the  Gerow  Board  in  1946  and  found  the  concept  may,  in  the  future, 
have  application  to  all  senior  US  colleges.  The  Board  also  examined 
several  proposals  to  provide  a  broader  understanding  of  sea  power  and 
air  power.  These  proposals  were  analysed  against  two  principal  fac¬ 
tors:  the  national  strategic  scope  and  emphasis  of  the  USAWC  curric¬ 
ulum  automatically  includes  unified  (and  combined)  operations:  and  the 
limitations  on  the  alrcadv  crowded  curriculum.  The  Board  concludes 
from  this  comparison  that  the  current  trend  towards  unification  does 
not  necessitate  an  Immediate  radical  change  in  the  USAWC  curriculum, 
and  that  increased  emphasis  on  the  naval  and  air  aspects  of  military 


policy  and  operations  can  be  achieved  through  the  following  administra¬ 
tive  actions: 

(1)  Increase  the  quota  of  USN,  USMC,  and 

USAF  officers  attending  the  USAWC,  on  a  quid  pro  quo  basis*  adequate 
to  insure  representation  of  the  other  services  in  the  normal  student 
committee  organisation  at  the  College. 

(2)  Endeavor  to  secure*  on  a  quid  pro  quo  basis*  the 
assignment  of  additional  members  of  the  faculty  at  the  USAWC  from  the 
USN,  USMC,  and  USAF  to  insure  naval  and  air  considerations  in  appro¬ 
priate  instruction. 

f.  The  Board  examined  several  proposals  designed  to  en¬ 
hance  the  academic  and  professional  prestige  of  the  USAWC  and  con  - 
eiders  the  following  two  warrant  further  study  by  the  Department  of  the 
Army: 

(1)  The  Commandant*  USAWC,  be  a  lieutenant  general 

or  a  general. 

(2)  The  course  at  USAWC  be  correlated  with  a  graduate 
course  at  a  recognised  civilian  university  for  the  award  of  a  masters 
degree  in  an  appropriate  field. 

g.  The  Board  examined  the  desirability  of  establishing  one 
or  more  nonresident  courses  at  the  USAWC.  The  Board  concludes  that 
the  administrative  complications  and  educational  limitations  on  non¬ 
resident  instruction  at  the  USAWC  render  the  establishment  of  such 
courses  undersirable. 

h.  See  annex  1 1 . 

29.  Armed  Forces  Staff  College  (annex  12).  -  The  discussion  in 
subparagraph  24b(3)  indicated  the  Board's  high  opinion  of  this  joint 
college  and  noted  that  the  increased  importance  of  joint  training  war¬ 
rants  a  substantial  increase  in  AFSC  capacity.  Aside  from  these  views* 
the  Board  considered  the  prerequisites  which  should  guide  the  selection 
of  Army  students  for  attendance  at  AFSC.  If  the  Army  student  is  to 
fulfill  his  role  at  AFSC  and  in  later  duty  on  joint  and  combined  staffs, 
it  is  essential  that  he  have  a  firm  knowledge  of  Army  roles,  missions* 
operations,  and  procedures  at  division  and  higher  levels.  This  con¬ 
sideration  affirms  the  existing  prerequisite  that  the  AFSC  student 
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have  credit  for  the  USACGSC.  In  addition  to  this  educational  criterion, 
the  etudent  ehould  have  the  pereonal  and  profee  atonal  capability  fdr 
effective  work  with  the  other  services.  The  Board  notea  that  the  exist¬ 
ing  prerequiaite  concerning  yeara  of  aervlce  covera  a  wide  apan  from 
10  to  21  yeara;  thia  broad  apan  ie  affirmed  aa  a  means  of  providing 
AFSC  training  for  the  young  outatanding  officer  aa  well  as  for  the  more 
mature  officer  who  haa  demonstrated  hia  aptitude  for  joint  aervice. 

30.  Logistics  Education  and  Training  (annex  13). 

a.  The  Board  waa  directed  to  determine  the  requirement  for 
an  additional  logistical  school  (or  achools)  in  the  Army  school  system. 

As  an  initial  step  in  this  evaluation,  a  survey  waa  made  of  the  balance 
and  adequacy  of  logistic  instruct!  n  at  various  levels. 

b.  Logistics  of  the  Army  in  the  field  is  inseparable  from 
operations.  Therefore  field  logistics  instruction,  as  in  the  caae  of 
operations  instruction,  ahould  be  conducted  at  all  levels  of  career 
schooling.  Branch  schools  preaent  logistics  Instruction  related  to 
branch  missiona,  from  the  lowest  echelon  up  to  and  Including  the  divi¬ 
sion.  Technical  service  schools  conduct  instruction  in  field  logistics, 
including  mission  support  activities,  to  the  highest  level  of  branch  re¬ 
sponsibility.  Above  the  branch  level,  logistics  instruction  must  be  pre¬ 
sented  aa  a  function  of  command  and  staff  responsibilities  for  larger 
units.  The  US  Army  Command  and  General  Staff  College  conducts 
logistics  instruction  at  the  division,  corps,  and  field  army  levels,  and 
on  the  theater  army  logistical  command.  The  US  Army  War  College, 
provides  integrated  logistics  instruction  pertaining  to  the  Army  in  the 
field  at  the  army  group  and  theater  army  levels.  The. Board  concludes 
that  instruction  in  field  logistics  throughout  the  three  levels  of  career 
education  and  training  to  include  the  theater  army  level  is  adequate  and 
in  proper  balance  with  the  other  areas  of  instruction. 

c.  The  technical  service  braneh  schools  must  provide  instruc¬ 
tion,  in  addition  to  that  pertaining  to  field  logistics  support,  in  the  areas 
of  logistics  involving  procurement,  production,  and  delivery  of  material 
and  services  within  respective  mission  assignments.  Such  instruction 

is  conducted  in  the  career  and  specialist  courses  at  sach  technical  serv¬ 
ice  school.  The  Board  concludes  that  instruction  currently  being  con¬ 
ducted  at  each  branch  school  of  the  technical  services  in  the  area  of 
branch  mission  logistics  is  adequate  and  in  consonance  with  respective 
missions. 
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d.  The  Board  next  examined  the  areaa  of  Army-wide  logis¬ 
tic*  which  include*  the  area*  of  field  logistic*  and  technical  aervice 
mission  logistics  outlined  above  and  all  other  logistical  interest*  of 
the  Department  of  the  Army.  The  Board  identified  the  instructional 
scop*  for  this  area  to  be  education  and  training  in  Army  logistics  above 
theater  army  level  to  include  industrial  mobilisation  and  the  economic 
aspect*  of  Army  logistics  related  to  Army  and  national  strategy.  Such 
education  and  training  has  special  application  to  senior  officers  in  the 
Logistic*  Career  Program,  senior  officers  of  the  technical  services, 
and  other  senior  officers  on  high  level  logistical  commands  and  staffs. 
The  Board  finds  that  limited  instruction  in  this  area  of  logistic/  is 
provided  through  career  courses  of  the  school  system;  and  that  some 
phases  of  this  instruction  are  covered  by  civilian  schooling  and  special¬ 
ist  courses.  For  example,  several  specialist  courses  present  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  field  logistics  aspects  of  supply,  maintenance,  or  financial 
management  related  to  specific  activities;  the  US  Army  Logistics  Man¬ 
agement  Center  provides  supply  management  instruction  on  an  Army¬ 
wide  basis;  civilian  school  courses  in  technical  subjects  related  to 
logistics  make  a  contribution  to  Army  knowledge  in  this  field;  the  US 
Army  War  College  covers  aspects  of  strategic  logistics;  and  the 
Industrial  College  of  the  Armed  Forces  presents  instruction  in  joint 
logistical  matters  at  the  national  level  of  industrial  and  resource  mobil¬ 
isation.  However,  this  coverage  of  Army-wide  logistics  does  not  com¬ 
pletely  satisfy  Army  requirements. 

«.  In  its  determination  of  appropriate  coverage  for  this 
area  of  logistics  instruction,  the  Board  adopted  the  basic  approach  that 
all  subjscts  taught  at  the  service  college  level  must  be  given  balanced 
treatment  in  order  to  present  a  well-rounded  program  of  instruction. 
Logistics,  personnel,  intelligence,  operations,  and  other  areas  of 
command  and  staff  interest  must  be  properly  related  in  order  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  integrity  of  the  generalist  concept  of  education  at  the  college 
levels.  Under  this  approach,  the  Board  considered  several  solutiona 
designed  to  provide  appropriate  logistical  coverage.  Thorough  exam¬ 
ination  waa  given  to  the  propoaal  of  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Logie  - 
tice  for  the  eetabliehment  of  a  eeparatc  logistics  college  at  the  senior 
college  level,  and  to  the  propoaal  to  provide  thie  inetruction  by  dividing 
the  curricula  of  the  US  Army  War  College  and  the  US  Army  Command 
and  General  Staff  College  into  operations  and  logistics  phases.  The 
Board  believes  that  the  establishment  of  either  a  separate  logistics 
college  or  a  separate  career  course  in  logistics  would  be  detrimental 
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to  the  general! at  concept  of  officer  education  and  training.  Such  action 
would  tend  to  create  a  apeclaliet  dlvtelon  within  the  officer  corpa  at  a 
time  when  the  indicationa  for  the  future  point  to  the  need  for  greater 
homogeneity.  The  Board  concludes  that  the  desired  instruction  in  Army- 
wide  logistics  can  properly  be  incorporated  within  the  existing  achool 
eyatexn  and  that  such  incorporation  can  be  achieved  by  minor  modifica¬ 
tion  of  the  curricula  of  the  US  Army  War  College,  the  US  Army  Com¬ 
mand  and  General  Staff  College,  and  the  US  Army  Logiatlea  Manage¬ 
ment  Center  to  include  appropriate  segments  of  this  instruction. 

f.  The  action  of  the  Board  on  the  requirements  and  quotas 
pertaining  to  logistics  education  and  training  are  set  forth  in  para¬ 
graph  24  above.  Lika  wise  the  related  aspects  on  organisation  are  dis¬ 
cussed  in  paragraph  23  above. 

g.  See  annex  13. 

31.  Advanced  Civil  Schooling  (annex  14). 

a.  The  advanced  civil  schooling  program  designed  to  attain 
a  graduate  level  degree  has  been  in  full  operation  since  1946.  Three 
thousand  four  hundred  and  forty -eight  (3. 44t)  officers  have  completed 
graduate  training;  of  these.  30  percent  are  combat  arma  officers,  and 
70  percent  are  from  the  technical  and  administrative  services.  Five 
hundred  and  sixty-seven  (567)  officers  were  enrolled  as  of  January 
1958. 

b.  The  Board  first  examined  the  present  purposes  of  the 
advanced  civil  schooling  program  In  light  of  the  military  and  academic 
trends  of  the  next  decade.  The  existing  program  is  generally  well 
conceived  and  with  some  minor  modifications  will  form  a  sound  basis 
for  the  future.  The  Board  agrees  that  a  valid  purpose  for  this  program 
is  the  improvement  of  the  officer's  individual  value  to  the  service, 

and  that  the  benefits  to  the  service  which  are  derived  from  intellectual 
growth  by  schooling  must  not  be  Ignored.  It  is  noted  that  the  Army 
service  school  system  seeks  intellectual  development  as  one  of  its 
primary  objectives;  within  its  appropriate  scope,  the  advanced  civil 
schooling  program  should  do  no  less.  Accordingly,  the  Board  deter¬ 
mined  that  the  purposes  of  this  program  should  be  revised  to  insure 
a  more  comprehensive  coverage  of  the  needs  of  the  Army.  A  state¬ 
ment  of  this  revision  is  contained  in  Recommendation  32,  section  VI. 
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c.  Having  restated  the  purposes  of  the  program  the  Board 
next  as  leased  its  adequacy,  both  quantitative  and  qualitative.  The 
interrelated  military  and  academic  factors  outlined  in  section  IV  above, 
the  particular  impact  of  the  current  rate  of  change  in  military  technology, 
and  the  effect  of  existing  policy  on  the  program,  led  the  Board  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Army  should  increase  now  and  on  a  continuing  basis 
the  quantitative  and  qualitative  output  from  the  program. 

d.  The  Board  further  examined  the  policy  of  educating  offl- 
cere  under  the  advanced  civil  schooling  program  to  fill  specifically 
designated  requirements.  The  Board  found  that  a  numerical  state* 
ment  of  requirements  is  inherently  inaccurate  because  it  is  a  matter 

of  individual  judgement  as  to  whether  a  graduate  degree  is  mandatory 
for  a  specific  position  or  whether  a  highly  competent  officer  without 
a  graduate  degree  could  perform  the  duty.  The  Board  also  found  that 
there  is  a  large  gap  between  current  estimated  requirements  and  current 
assets  based  on  3  or  4  officers  per  position  vacancy.  However,  the 
Board  found  no  realistic  alternative  to  the  requirement!  procedure  to 
measure  and  control  the  program,  in  the  Board's  opinion,  control  by 
requirements  must  he  liberally  applied;  the  future  development  of  the 
officer  as  a  technician,  a  leader,  an  administrator ,  and  as  a  teacher 
should  be  permitted;  and  the  pursuit  of  necessary  courses  to  qualify 
for  a  doctorate  should  be  allowed  in  selected  cases. 

e.  As  a  corollary,  the  Board  looked  into  the  policy  direc¬ 
tion  and  administrative  control  of  the  advanced  civil  schooling  pro¬ 
gram  and  concluded  that  policy  direction  is  correctly  placed  at  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Army  level  (DCSOPS).  Administrative  control  is  closely 
allied  to  individual  officer  personnel  assignment,  and  therefore  must 
remain  decentralised  to  agencies  handling  officer  personnel  and  to 
those  Department  of  the  Army  staff  agencies  whose  specialist  pro¬ 
grams  require  advanced  civil  schooling. 

f.  The  Board  examined  the  requirement,  feasibility,  and 
deoirability  of  the  Army  establishing  now  or  in  the  next  decade  an  "Army 
Institute  of  Advanced  Studies"  similar  to  that  of  the  USN  and  USAF.  The 
Board  found  the  principal  advantages  of  the  present  contract  eyatsm 

are  favorable  contacts  with  civilian  student#  and  faculty,  satisfaction  of 
Army  requirements,  and  flexibility  without  waste  of  Army  resources. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  possible  advantages  of  the  separate  "Army  In¬ 
stitute  of  Advanced  Studies"  are  specific  adaptability  to  Army  require¬ 
ments.  reduction  of  training  time,  and  provit«ion  of  Army  research 
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laboratories.  The  Board  concludes  that  the  Army  should  continue  to 
use  the  contract  system  with  the  beat  qualified  civilian  institutions  and 
should  consider  creation  of  its  own  .school  oqly  when  the  civilian  institu¬ 
tions  are  unable  to  accommodate  the  Army's  objective  efficiently,  ef¬ 
fectively,  and  economically. 

g.  The  Board  notes  that  only  volunteer  officers  now  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  advanced  civilian  education  program;  an  increase  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  may  require  directed  assignment  for  this  training.  In  this  respect, 
the  Board  advances  the  three  following  suggestions  which  may  augmant 
the  pool  of  volunteer  officers  and  thus  avoid  directed  assignments: 

(1)  Possible  alteration  of  the  USMA  curriculum  to  per¬ 
mit  cadets  with  an  aptitude  for  advanced  study  to  pursue  a  separate 
course  better  preparing  them  for  postgraduate  work. 

(2)  Contracts  might  be  arranged  to  provide  intermediate 
education  and  training  preparatory  to  entry  into  the  ad'^anced  civil  school¬ 
ing  program. 

(3)  Use  might  be  made  of  an  Army  scholarship  program 
(a  subsidised  ROTC  program  similar  to  the  Navy  Holloway  Plan  currently 
proposed  by  the  Ordnance  Corps)  to  control  the  undergraduate  preparation 
of  selected  students  for  advanced  education  after  commissioning. 

h.  Finally,  the  Board  examined  the  maximum  age  limitations 
presently  governing  entry  into  the  program.  This  analysis  recognised 
that  age  limitations  must  be  established  as  guidance  for  personnel  assign- 
ment,  and  noted  the  provisions  for  waiver  of  these  limitations  in  existing 
regulations.  The  Board  doubts  that,  even  with  the  waiver  provision,  the 
present  limitations  are  in  consonance  with  the  desired  broadening  of  the 
program  and  suggests  that  a  flexible  policy  which  includes  consideration 
of  the  officer's  ability,  the  needs  of  the  service,  future  utilisation,  as  well 
as  age  criterion  should  be  adopted  as  a  basis  for  selection  of  officers  to 
enter  the  program. 

1.  See  annex  14. 


32.  Specialist  schools  (annex  19). 


d.  The  1 Z  specialist  schools  (appendix  to  annex  15)  supple- 
ment  the  branch  service  schools  and  colleges  by  providing  instruction  of 
a  specialised  nature  which  is  applicable  to  more  than  one  branch. 

b.  The  Board's  analysis  of  the  specialist  fields  indicates  that 
each  field  is  sufficiently  distinct  to  justify  specialist  instruction  therein; 
further,  the  specialist  instruction  for  each  field  is  of  such  a  nature  that 

it  cannot  adequately  be  taught  outside  the  school  system,  However,  some 
specialist  instruction  is  presented  in  career  service  schools,  some  in 
specialist  schools,  and  some  in  separate  specialist  courses.  Control 
over  the  establishment  of  schools  and  courses,  and  the  conduct  of  these 
courses,  is  fragmented  among  several  agencies.  For  example,  there 
are  a  number  of  specialist  schools  and  courses  which  are  controlled  by 
separate  Department  of  the  Army  agencies;  this  is  particularly  true  in 
the  field  of  management  where  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Logistics, 
certain  heads  of  technical  and  administrative  services,  and  the  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff  for  Personnel  operate  management  courses. 

c.  Under  such  conditions  there  is  no  assurance  that  the  re¬ 
quired  instruction  is  presented  at  the  most  appropriate  school,  or  that 
the  course  content  is  held  to  the  minimum,  or  that  unnecessary  duplies* 
tion  of  coverage  between  schools  and  courses  is  avoided.  The  Board 
concludes  that  Hq  USCONARC  should  be  designated  as  the  single  agency 
to  coordinate  and  supervise  all  specialist  training  activities,  and  that 
this  agency  should  examine  the  relationship  of  each  specialist  school 

to  other  specialist  schools  and  to  other  elements  in  the  educational  sys¬ 
tem  with  a  view  toward  making  appropriate  adjustments.  Additionally, 
this  agency  should  be  charged  with  the  review  and  coordination  of  future 
requirement  for  new  specialist  schools  or  courses  tu  insure  that  unneces¬ 
sary  duplication  of  instruction  :s  avoided,  and  that  such  new  instruction 
is  presented  at  the  most  appropriate  school. 

d.  With  respect  to  the  physical  consolidation  of  specialist 
schools,  the  Board  noted  that  many  studies  have  previously  been  con¬ 
ducted,  generally  with  negative  results.  No  attempt  was  made  by  the 
Board  to  conduct  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  type  required  to  reach  specific 
conclusions  concerning  this  problem.  The  Board  believes  that,  as  a 
policy,  schools  should  have  a  high  degree  of  stability  in  location;  and  that 
any  consolidation  should  be  made  only  as  an  integral  part  of  a  major  re¬ 
stationing  effort. 
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e.  See  annex  IS. 


33.  Responsibility  for  development  of  doctrine  (annex  16), 

a.  The  CG.  USCONARC,  has  been  assigned  responsibility 
for  development  of  doctrine  pertaining  to  the  Army  in  the  field.  This 
includes  both  current  doctrine  which  is  applicable  to  the  Army  as  now 
organised,  and  future  doctrine  applicable  to  the  Army  projected  as  far 
as  possible  into  the  fature, 

b.  The  development  of  current  doctrine  has  traditionally 
been  a  function  of  the  school  system,  and  is  of  comparable  importance 
to  the  instructional  mission.  The  Board  considers  that  the  schools  are 
the  best  qualified  agencies  within  the  Army  to  perform  this  function  and 
that  no  change  is  indicated  in  the  system  for  developing  current  doctrine. 

c.  CG,  USCONARC,  has  assigned  primary  responsibility 
in  the  highly  significant  field  of  future  doctrine  to  the  Combat  Develop- 
ments  system.  This  system  is  a  relatively  new  organisation  within  which 
the  schools  perform  an  extremely  important  role  by  conducting  studies 
and  devising  and  assisting  in  tests  and  experiments.  The  Board  gave 
consideration  to  possible  alternate  means  for  development  of  future 
doctrine  including  assignment  of  this  responsibility  to  existing  headquar¬ 
ters  and  the  establishment  of  a  doctrine  command.  However,  the  Board 
concludes  that  the  Combat  Developments  system  has  a  high  potential  for 
modernising  the  Army  and  projecting  it  into  the  future,  and  that  the 
schools  are  the  best  qualified  agencies  now  available  for  performing  the 
combat  development  functione  assigned  them.  This  is  an  activity  of  such 
vital  significance  to  the  Army  that  it  should  be  continuously  examined  and 
evaluated  in  order  to  ineure  optimum  accomplishment  of  the  future  doc¬ 
trine  miesion. 


d.  The  Board  observed  that  the  most  decisive  limitation 
imposed  upon  the  doctrinal  mission  is  lack  of  personnel  resources  al¬ 
located  to  the  schools  for  this  function.  This  applies  to  both  current  and 
future  doctrine.  Although  officers  assigned  to  instructional  duties  can 
make  vital  contributions  to  development  of  current  doctrine,  an  office  or 
agency  should  be  established  at  each  school  with  primary  responsibility 
in  this  field.  Further,  the  combat  development  agency  should  be  separate 
and  distinct  from  the  current  doctrine  effort:  both  must  be  adequately 
staffed  and  properly  guided  in  order  to  insure  accomplishment  of  the 
doctrinal  mission. 
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See  annex  1 6 


e . 


34.  Constructive  credit  (annex  17). 

a.  The  constructive  credit  system  in  effect  between  March 
1947  and  May  1950  was  a  very  effective  device  in  readjusting  career 
patterns  and  realigning  u  school  system  which  had  been  dislocated  as  a 
result  of  World  War  II.  The  program  for  award  of  constructive  credit 
based  upon  World  War  II  experience  and  demonstrated  ability  has  been 
completed,  and  no  situation  has  arisen  which  would  serve  as  a  comparable 
basis  for  rcinstituting  such  a  program. 

b.  The  Board  considers  that  officers  derive  benefits  front 
attendance  at  schools  and  colleges  that  cannot  be  duplicated  by  duty 
assignments  available  to  most  officers,  and  that  a  constructive  credit 
system  would  tend  to  defeat  the  purpose  of  progressive  military  education 
in  that  it  would  not  qualify  an  officer  for  higher  duty  or  prepare  him  for 
higher  schooling.  At  the  same  time,  the  Board  recognises  that  cases  will 
arise  which  should  be  handled  as  exceptions  to  policy,  and  endorses  cur* 
rent  Department  of  the  Army  policies  which  provide  for  waiver  of  educa¬ 
tional  prerequisites  in  appropriate  cases. 

c  .  See  annex  1 7. 

35.  Other  programs  for  officer  education  and  training  (annex  IB). 

a.  The  preceding  paragraphs  have  been  related  primarily  to 
resident  military  schooling  and  to  advanced  civil  schooling  designed  to 
attain  a  graduate  degree,  The  Board  also  reviewed  other  programs  of 
officer  education  and  training,  with  specific  attention  to  undergraduate 
educational  programs  intended  to  assist  Army  officers  to  attain  a  bac¬ 
calaureate,  to  the  language  training  program,  and  to  a  program  for  of¬ 
ficer  individual  study. 

b.  The  Board  notes  that  the  Department  of  the  Army  approved 
the  recommendations  of  the  Eddy  Board  that  90  percent  of  regular  of¬ 
ficers  should  have  completed  the  educational  requirements  for  a  college 
degree,  and  that  there  has  been  little  progress  toward  the  attainment  of 
this  goal.  As  indicated  in  figure  2  of  appendix  to  annex  14,  75.  8  percent 
of  all  regular  officers  now  have  a  baccalaureate  degree;  approximately 

73  percent  had  this  degree  when  the  report  of  the  Eddy  Board  was 


submitted.  This  shortfall  can  probably  be  attributed  to  the  Regular 
Army  augmentation  programa  which  continue  to  integrate  officers  who 
do  not  have  baccalaureate  degrees,  and  to  the  minimum  product  of  exist¬ 
ing  programs  for  assisting  Regular  Army  officers  to  attain  baccalaureates. 
In  this  respect,  the  Board  believes  it  is  more  important  that  candidates 
for  a  Regular  Army  commission  posssss  basic  qualities  of  leadership, 
integrity,  intelligence,  and  potential  for  growth  than  that  they  possess 
academic  degrees;  hence  the  Board  adheres  to  the  existing  policy  that 
lack  of  a  baccalaureate  will  not,  of  itself,  constitute  a  bar  to  a  Regular 
Army  commission.  On  the  other  hand,  possession. of  a  baccalaureate 
is  a  distinct  educational  advantage;  the  individual  and  the  Army  should 
exert  strong  efforts  to  get  this  degree  early  in  his  career.  Within  this 
concept  the  Board  considers  that  further  progress  toward  formal  educa¬ 
tion  at  the  college  level  by  those  Regular  Army  officers  who  do  not  have 
a  baccalaureate  degree  requires  at  least: 

(1)  Continued,  sympathetic,  and  intelligent  command 
emphasis  throughout  the  Army  to  encourage  the  officer  to  pursue  his 
studies . 

(2)  That  otherwise  qualified  candidates  for  a  baccalaureate 
degree  be  authorised  a  maximum  of  12  calendar  months  of  temporary 
duty  at  no  additional  expense  to  the  Army  at  an  accredited  American 
college  or  university  for  the  purpose  of  fulfilling  resident  requirements 
for  a  baccalaureate  degree. 

The  Board  destres  to  emphasise  its  belief  that  this  assistance  should  bs 
given  early  in  an  officer's  career;  senior  officers  should  not  be  divsrtad 
from  responsible  official,  duties  to  obtain  an  undergraduate  degree. 

c.  In  its  consideration  of  the  language  training  problem,  the 
Board  recognised  the  general  inadequacy  of  linguistic  skills  within  the 
Army  and  believes  that  a  comprehensive  program  should  be  established 
to  overcome  this  deficiency.  The  existing  US  Army  Language  School 
forms  an  excellent  training  base  which  is  capable  of  performing  the 
necessary  educational  functions.  Thus,  the  principal  problems  relate 
to  the  motivation  of  officers  toward  language  training,  and  the  utilisation 
of  language  skills  after  schooling.  The  Board  believes  that  the  current 
voluntary  program  for  language  training  offers  an  sxcellent  opportunity 
for  highly  motivated  officers  to  acquire  a  linguistic  skill,  but  doubts  that 
this  program  will  produce  trained  officers  in  sufficient  numbers.  The 
nonvolunteer  officer  even  though  he  lacks  natural  motivation  toward 
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language  training  will  be  adequately  motivated  if  the  training  ia  for  the 
•pacific  purpose  of  preparing  him  for  an  assignment  which  will  use  the 
skill.  Hence,  the  principal  action  advocated  by  the  Board  is  the  designa* 
tion  of  increasing  numbers  of  existing  positions  on  MAAG's,  Missions, 
Allied  staffs,  and  similar  agencies  as  requiring  language  training  prior 
to  assignment.  Such  action  would  gradually  and  substantially  improve 
the  Army's  aggregate  capability  in  the  linguietic  field  and  would  also 
alert  increasing  numbers  of  officers  to  the  importance  and  bsnefita  of 
language  training  (see  subparagraph  24f  re  requirements  for  languare 
training;  subparagraph  36c  for  consolidation  of  language  trainin  *  temj 

d.  In  its  initial  consideration  of  the  balance  between  the 
school  system  and  all  other  elements  of  military  education,  the  Board 
noted  the  tendency  to  place  heavy  reliance  upon  resident  schooling  to 
the  neglect  of  other  means  which  could  contribute  significantly  to  officer 
development.  The  Board  adheres  to  the  view  that  the  career  officer  is 

a  professional,  and  that  under  proper  conditions,  he  has  a  natural  desire 
to  improve  his  professional  knowledge.  An  intelligently  conceived  and 
simply  administered  program  for  officer  individual  study  would  benefit 
the  officer  and  the  service.  It  would  be  a  particularly  appropriate 
medium  for  keeping  officers  current  in  new  developments,  for  orients* 
tion  and  Indoctrination  in  service  concepts  and  philosophies,  and  for 
coverage  of  subjects  of  general  interest  which  do  not  require  resident 
instruction.  The  establishment  of  the  program  presents  problems  in 
the  training,  informational,  budgetary,  and  administrative  fields  which 
would  appear  to  require  resolution  by  Headquarters,  Department  of  the 
Army.  See  subparagraph  J6b  below. 

e.  Ser  annex  18. 

36.  Subjects  recommended  for  further  study  by  the  Depattment  of 
the  Army  (annex  19).  •  During  the  Board's  deliberations,  additional  mat* 
tere  were  developed  which  are  of  interest  to  the  Army  but  which  were  not 
within  the  purview  of  the  Board.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  more  im¬ 
portant  problems  which  the  Board  believes  warrant  further  study  by  the 
Department  of  the  Army: 

a.  The  feasibility  and  desirability  of  returning  to  a  branch 
material  curriculum  in  all  universities  supporting  the  ROTC  program.  • 
One  of  the  major  factors  affecting  the  training  of  newly  commissioned 
officers  is  the  extent  and  nature  of  their  precommissioned  training. 
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It  appears  highly  probable  that  the  level  of  training  and  the  motivation 
of  the  ROTC  graduate  can  be  improved  by  requiring  that  all  ROTG  unite 
employ  branch  material  curricula.  If  the  ROTC  student  were  given  a 
course  designed  to  prepare  him  for  effective  duty  with  hie  own  branch 
or  service,  the  existing  branch  orientation  course  could  be  shortened 
or  eliminated,  and  the  availability  of  newly  commissioned  officers  for 
troop  duty  would  be  increased. 

b.  The  feasibility  and  desirability  of  establishing  an  officer's 
individual  study  program.  -  Generally,  officers  recognise  their  re* 
sponsibility  for  continued  study  and  individual  development,  and  will 
participate  in  a  mature  and  intelligent  program  of  individual  study. 

The  great  mass  of  material  available  complicates  the  problem  and  tends 
to  confuse  and  misdirect  individual  effort.  A  formalised,  controlled 
individual  study  program  would  further  the  education  and  training  of  Army 
officars  by  supplementing  resident  instruction  and  by  providing  direction 
and  impetus  to  eelf*development. 

c.  The  feasibility  and  dasirability  of  astablishing  an  inte* 
grated  system,  Government«wide,  for  language  training,  -  Under  the 
present  system,  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Stata  Department  each 
conduct  their  own  language  training  program,  employing  a  variaty  of 
echoole,  instructors,  and  texts.  A  better  use  of  rssourcaa  and  improved 
instruction  could  result  from  allocating  the  responsibility  for  the  conduct 
of  training  in  specific  languages,  for  all  Governmant  agancias,  to  a 
designated  service  or  department,  with  this  allocation  based  upon  an 
analysis  of  existing  resources  and  raqulremante  for  all  Govarnmental 
agencies  concerned. 


d.  Set  annex  19.  • 


Recommendation  1.  That  the  objective  of  the  Army  service  school  sys¬ 
tem  remain  as  presently  written  in  AR  350-5;  that 

is: 

"Ths  objective  of  the  Army  school  system  is 
to  prepare  selected  individuals  of  all  components 
of  the  Army  to  perform  those  duties  which  they 
may  be  called  upon  to  perform  in  war.  The  em¬ 
phasis  is  on  the  art  of  command.  " 

Recommendation  2.  That  the  additional  missions  charged  to  the  Army 

service  school  system,  as  stated  in  AR  350-5,  be 
revised  to  specify  the  instructional  task  and  to  add 
the  responsibility  fur  training  Allied  students.  The 
proposed  revised  statement  or  mission  is: 

"Missions  charged  to  the  Army  service  school 
system  are  to: 

"a.  Prepare  and  conduct  resident  instruction 
prepare  and  administer  nonresident  instruction. 

"b.  Initiate  action  leading  toward  the  formula 
tion  of  new  and  revision  of  old  doctrine. 

"c.  Prepare  training  literature. 

"d.  Accomplish  cross-ssrvice  and  Allied 
under  standing  of  Army  tactics,  techniques  ana 
operations  by  providing  training,  as  directed,  for 
members  of  other  components  of  the  Armed  Forcee 
end  (or  Allied  students. 


Support  other  training  activities  of  the 
Army,  an  dii-c-cted. " 

Recommendation  3.  That,  at  ta®  branch  level,  the  ecopo  of  inetructlon 

be  extended  to  include  coverage  of  the  organisa¬ 
tion  of  the  dlvlelon,  the  functione  of  the  divleion 
general  staff,  and  eufficlent  Inetructlon  on  dlvi- 
elon  operatlone  to  provide  branch  perspective;  but 
that  US  Army  Command  and  General  Staff  College 
retain  ita  present  responelblllty  for  divisional 
doctrine,  and  that  its  existing  scope  of  Instruction 
not  be  altered. 

Recommendation  4.  That  the  scope  of  responsibility  of  U8  Army  War 

College  include  army  group  and  theater  army;  and 
that  the  mission  of  the  US  Army  War  College  be 
restated  as  follows: 

"a.  To  prepare  selected  Army  officers  for 
the  highest  command  and  general  staff  positions  in 
the  Army,  in  joint  and  combined  commands;  and 
for  such  high  level  positions  within  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  other  governmental  agencies  at  the 
national  level  as  the  Army  may  be  called  upon  to 
fill. 


"b.  To  develop  the  tactical  and  logistical 
doctrine  relating  to  the  organisation,  employment, 
and  operations  of  army  group  and  theater  army  to 
include  joint  aspects  thereof;  and  provide  curricu¬ 
lum  coverage  at  these  levels. 

"c.  To  develop  studiee  relating  to  optimum 
strategies,  doctrine,  organisation  and  equipment 
for  current  and  future  Army  forces. 

"d.  To  develop  inter rervice  and  interdepart¬ 
mental  understanding  and  to  support  academic  ex¬ 
change  with  selected  civilian  institution* ,  with 
emphasis  on  Army  doctrine  and  operations." 
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Recommendation  5.  That  principles  and  policies  essentially  as  outlined 

below  be  adopted  as  guidance  for  the  school  system 
and  responsible  agencies,  and  be  incorporated  in 
AR  350-5  and  other  appropriate  regulations: 

a.  The  importance  of  the  service  school  system.  - 
The  Army  service  school  system  is  second  m 
importance  only  to  the  troop  units  which  are  the 
fighting  strength  of  the  US  Army,  This  system 

is  the  keystone  of  the  Army's  preparation  for  war¬ 
time  duties  and  will  assume  an  increasingly 
important  role  in  meeting  the  challenges  posed 
by  new  concepts,  missions,  and  weapons. 

b.  Relationship  of  the  service  school  system  to 
other  means  of  officer  education  and  training.  - 
The  Army  service  school  system  is  the  principal 
means  of  officer  education  and  training.  However, 
troop  duty,  on-the-job  training,  individual  study, 
civilian  schooling,  information  programs,  and 
precepts  acquired  from  seniors  are  significant 
factors  in  overall  officer  education  and  training. 
Each  of  theee  factors  should  contribute  its  share 
toward  the  development  of  the  professional  officer. 

A  balance  must  be  maintained  which  insures  that 
the  echool  system  does  not  perform  training  func¬ 
tions  which  can  appropriately  he  accomplished  by 
othsr  means. 

c.  Support  of  the  school  system.  -  Th«*  detailed 
planning  and  long  lead  t.me  essential  for  effective 
operation  denies  the  school  system  the  flexibility 
which  is  characteristic  of  most  Army  functions. 
Hence,  a  high  level  of  support  is  vital  to  success¬ 
ful  accomplishment  of  schocl  missions.  Agsncies 
charged  with  policy  direction  and  support  of  the 
school  systsm  must,  ss  a  minimum,  insure  provi¬ 
sion  of  s  faculty  adequate  in  quantity  and  quality: 
sufficient  academic  plant,  housing,  and  school 
support  troops;  early  doctrinal  guidance,  and 
establishment  of  firm  student  input  quotas  to  psrmit 
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timely  curriculum  and  course  planning:  and  ata- 
bility  of  faculty  tenure. 

d.  Supervision  of  schools.  -  Agencies 
responsible  for  the  direction  and  control  of  aerv- 
ice  schools  will  provide  broad  missions  and  guidance 
to  the  school  commandants.  Operating  within  these 
guidelines  the  commandants  will  be  given  wide  lati- 
tude  in  accomplishing  their  missions. 

e.  Academic  purpose.  •  The  principal  aca¬ 
demic  purpose  at  each  level  of  the  school  system 
is  the  thorough  instruction  of  all  students  in  the 
fundamentals  of  ground  combat  and  staff  action 
pertinent  to  that  level.  Attainment  of  this  objec¬ 
tive  is  of  paramount  importance.  When  this  knowl¬ 
edge  of  fundamentals  has  been  gained  the  student 
will  be  projected  into  situations  designed  to  develop 
his  reasoning  powers,  tactical  and  strategic  judg¬ 
ment,  and  intellectual  capability.  The  ultimate 
goal  is  the  development  of  officers  who  will  be 
prepared  to  apply  a  sure  knowledge  of  fundamentals 
to  the  complex  situations  of  the  future;  and  who 
will  demonstrate  intelligence,  versatility,  imagina¬ 
tion,  and  initiative  in  their  application. 

f  Academic  approach.  •  The  academic  ap¬ 
proach  at  each  level  of  the  school  system  must 
fully  exploit  the  capabilities  of  the  student  group. 
Instruction  must  be  academically  demanding  and 
must  be  maintained  at  a  level  which  credits  the 
student  with  maturity  and  intellectual  competence 
commensurate  with  his  experience. 

g.  Curriculum  content.  -  In  all  areas  of  the 
school  system,  the  expanding  scope  of  knowledge 
required  to  fight  future  wars  tends  to  crowd  and 
lengthen  the  cunicula;  and  demands  that  an  officer 
•  pend  an  increasing  portion  of  his  career  in  resi¬ 
dent  schooling.  On  the  other  hand,  limited  person¬ 
nel  resource*  and  the  desirability  of  sending  as 


many  officer*  as  practicable  to  school*  make  it 
neceaamry  that  curricula  be  kept  at  minimum  length 
and  content.  To  reconcile  tk  ,-se  conflicting  de¬ 
mands,  each  curriculum  *hould  be  focuaed  on  es¬ 
sentials,  the  curriculum  should  contain  only  those 
subject*  which  cannot  be  adequately  learned  else¬ 
where,  and  "nice-to-know"  subjects  should  be  ac¬ 
quired  by  individual  study  on  a  nonresident  basis. 


ORGANIZATIONAL  STRUCTURE  OF  THF  ARMY  SCHOOL  SYSTEM 

Recommendation  6.  That  the  provision*  of  subparagraph  7f  section  11, 

AR  10-7,  be  re  vised  in  accord  with  the  following' 

a.  The  CG,  USCONARC,  is  designated  as  the 
Director  of  the  Army  service  school  system.  He 
will  direct,  control,  and  approve  the  curricula  and 
instruction  in  all  Army  sen  ice  schools  except  the 
following: 

(1)  Oversea  school*. 

(2)  US  Armed  Force*  Institute. 

(3)  US  Military  Academy 

(4)  US  Military  Academy  Preparatory  School. 

(5)  Those  school*  and  courses  whose  curric¬ 
ula  are. 

(a)  Predominantly  of  medical  professional 
nature:  or 

(b)  Of  a  nonmilitary  nature. 

b.  In  discharging  these  broad  responsibilities, 

CG,  USCONARC,  will: 
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(1)  Coordinate  ti  Appropriate  on  all  matter* 
pertaining  to  curricula  and  instruction  with  head* 
of  technical  and  administrative  services  and  sepa¬ 
rate  operating  agencies . 

(2)  With  regard  to  curricula: 

(a)  Eliminate  unnecessary  overlap  be¬ 
tween  schools  and  between  courses  of  instruction. 

(b)  Insure  appropriate  balance  of  instruc¬ 
tional  material  to  meet  the  objectives  of  courses  of 
instruction. 

(3)  With  regard  to  instruction!  exercise  neces¬ 
sary  supervision,  including  inspections,  to  provide 
for: 

(a)  Us*  of  appropriate  methods  and  uni¬ 
form  standards  of  instruction. 

(b)  Adequate  staff  and  faculty. 

(c)  Adequate  facilities  and  support. 

(4)  With  regard  to  new  courses  of  instruction 
and  new  schools,  coordinate  and  review  require¬ 
ments  . 

(5)  With  regard  to  other  responsibilities  out¬ 
lined  in  AR  10-7,  continue  as  at  present. 

Recommendation  7.  That  the  primary  responsibility  of  the  Department 

of  the  Army  General  Staff  with  respect  to  the  school 
system  be  the  provision  of  policy  guidance  to  the 
operating  agencies;  and  that  to  the  maximum  extent 
feasible  th*  Department  of  the  Army  General  Staff 
be  relieved  of  responsibility  for  the  operation  of 
schools. 


Recommendation  8.  That  the  Schools  Division,  G3  Section,  USCONARC, 

be  given  a  stature  commensurate  with  its  position 
as  the  focal  point  for  guidance  and  direction  of  the 
Army  service  school  system;  and  that  this  element 
of  USCONARC  be  expanded  and  strengthened  to 
insure  its  capability  adequately  to  perform  the  func¬ 
tions  and  responsibilities  presently  assigned  as  well 
as  those  additional  functions  and  responsibilities 
recommended  in  this  report. 

Recommendation  9.  That  tours  of  duty  for  all  officers  assigned  to 

staff  and  faculty  of  schools  be  stabilised  at  a  mini* 
mum  of  3  years;  and  that  the  tours  of  commandants 
and  assistant  commandants  be  staggered  to  pro¬ 
vide  continuity. 


REQUIREMENTS  AND  QUOTAS 

Recommendation  10.  That  essentially  all  career  officers  attend  career 

courses  through  the  branch  level. 

Recommendation  11.  That,  under  existing  conditions,  one  regular  course 

with  an  annual  input  of  approximately  750  and  2  asso¬ 
ciate  courses  with  a  total  annual  input  of  approxi¬ 
mately  800  be  conducted  at  US  Army  Command  and 
General  Staff  College;  and  that,  as  a  policy,  the  objec¬ 
tive  be  to  increase  the  quota  to  the  regular  course, 
consistent  with  the  maintenance  of  essential  asso¬ 
ciate  course  training. 

Recommendation  1Z.  That  the  Department  of  the  Army  initiate  action  to 

increase  the  existing  annual  quota  of  126  US  Army 
students  at  Armed  Forces  Staff  College  by  approx¬ 
imately  100  percent. 

Recommendation  13.  That  the  annual  input  of  approximately  278  US  Army 

students  at  senior  colleges  be  maintained. 

Recommendation  14.  That  approximately  65  percent  of  the  student  quotas 

at  the  US  Army  Command  and  General  Staff  College 
and  the  Armed  Forces  Staff  College  be  from  the 
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combat  irmi  (Infantry,  Artillery,  and  Armor),  and 
approximately  35  percent  from  the  technical  and 
administrative  services. 

Recommendation  15.  That  approximately  70  percent  of  the  student  quotas 

at  the  senior  colleges,  exclusive  of  ICAF,  be  from 
the  combat  arms  (Infantry,  Artillery,  and  Armor), 
and  approximately  30  percent  from  the  technical 
and  administrative  services. 

Recommendation  16.  That  approximately  20  percent  of  the  student  quota 

at  ICAF  be  from  the  combat  arms  (Infantry,  Artil- 
lery,  and  Armor),  and  approximately  BO  percent 
from  the  technical  and  administrative  services. 
(NOTE:  The  net  effect  of  recommendations  15  and 
16  is  that  the  overall  quota  for  all  senior  colleges, 
including  1CAF,  is  approximately  65  percent  for 
the  combat  arms  and  approximately  35  percent  for 
the  technical  and  administrative  services.) 

Recommendation  17.  That  responsible  Department  of  the  Army  agencies 

establish  stable  requirements  for  language  training 
conducted  at  the  US  Army  Language  School. 


TRAINING  OF  NEWLY  COMMISSIONED  OFFICERS 

Recommendation  18.  That,  until  such  time  as  precommission  training 

is  adequate  to  prepare  newly  commissioned  officers 
for  initial  assignment  to  duty  with  troops,  all  newly 
commissioned  officers,  except  Officer  Candidate 
School  graduates  who  by  virtue  of  their  Officer 
Candidate  School  course  or  prior  training  are  quali¬ 
fied  to  perform  duties  in  their  branch,  attend  a 
branch  orientation  course  of  approximately  8  weeks' 
duration,  designed  to  prepare  them  for  their  first 
duty  assignment, 

Recommendation  19.  That  this  orientation  course  stress  practical  work, 

with  a  minimum  of  theoretical  instruction;  and  that 
its  length  and  content  be  adapted  to  the  variations  in 
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precommmsioned  training  of  the  various  categories 
ot  officers. 

/  Recommendation  20.  That  the  provisions  of  AR  621-109  remain  in  effect 

but  that,  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  these  be 
modified  to  defer  attendance  at  army  aviation  train¬ 
ing  courses  until  after  completion  of  at  least  1  year 
of  troop  duty. 

Recommendation  21.  That  ranger  training  be  conducted  as  a  separate 

course  at  the  US  Army  Infantry  School,  and  not  be 
incorporated  in  any  branch  career  course. 


BRANCH  SERVICE  SCHOOL  TRAINING  AND  EDUCATION 


Recommendation 22.  That  one  comprehensive  branch  officer  career 

course  of  approximately  1  academic  years'  dura* 
tion  to  be  attended  at  3  to  8  years'  service  be 
established  in  the  branch  career  school  pattern. 

The  scope  of  this  course  should  be  designed  to 
prepare  the  officer  to  perform  duties  at  company 
through  battle  group  or  comparable  level;  rnd 
should  include  instruction  on  the  organisation  of 
the  division,  the  functions  of  the  division  general 
staff,  and  sufficient  instruction  on  division  opera¬ 
tions  to  provide  branch  perspective. 

Recommendation 23.  That  integrated  artillery  instruction  not  be  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  artillery  orientation  course;  but  that 
integrated  instruction  first  be  presented  in  the 
artillery  branch  career  course. 

Recommendation 24.  Tnat  branch  career  courses  be  design?  '  and  con¬ 
ducted  to  challenge  the  student  officer  ^/ith  empha¬ 
sis  on  practical  work  and  instruction  with  troops. 

Recommendation  25.  That,  at  the  branch  level,  associate  courses  be  de¬ 
signed  as  a  combination  of  resident  and  nonresident 
instruction  for  the  training  of  reserve  component 
officers  not  on  extended  active  duty;  but  that 
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resident  associate  courses  of  the  current  type  be 
authorised  as  an  interim  measure  pending  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  1-year  branch  career  course  and 
to  accomodate  exceptional  circumstances,  where 
necessary  to  satisfy  specific  branch  requirements. 

Recommendation  26.  That  existing  coverage  of  Common  Subjects  be 

modified  by: 

a.  Elimination  of  marginal  subjects. 

b.  Reduction  of  coverage  of  essential  subjects 
to  minimum  number  of  hours. 

e.  Coverage  of  appropriate  subjects  outside  the 
resident  school  system,  in  troop  schools,  informa¬ 
tion  programs,  and  individual  study. 

d.  Encouraging  the  integration  of  this  instruction 
with  other  instruction. 

e.  Authorising  commandants  40  percent  leeway 
in  the  coverage  of  the  Tactics  and  Weapons  Cate¬ 
gories  of  Common  Subjects;  and  1Q0  percent  lee¬ 
way  in  the  coverage  of  the  General  Subjects  Cate¬ 
gory  of  Common  Subjects. 


US  ARMY  COMMAND  AND  GENERAL  STAFF  COLLEGE 

Recommendation  27.  That  the  US  Army  Command  and  General  Staff 

College  continue  to  conduct  a  difficult  and  rigorous 
course  to  the  extent  that  it  presents  a  real  chal¬ 
lenge  to  the  student;  «nd  that  competition  among 
students  be  maintained  by  continuance  of  evalua¬ 
tion  and  class  ranking  of  students. 


SENIOR  COLLEGES 


Recommendation  28.  That  the  US  Army  War  College  remain  at  the  apex 

of  the  Army  school  lyitem,  and  on  a  coequal  statue 
with  the  National  War  College  and  The  Industrial 
College  of  the  Armed  Force*. 

Recommendation  29.  That  the  number  of  students  and  faculty  from  the 

US  Navy,  US  Marine  Corps,  and  US  /ir  Force 
at  the  US  Army  War  College  be  increased,  on  a 
quid  pro  quo  basis,  to  insure  adequate  coverage 
of  naval  and  air  conaiderations  in  appropriate 
instruction. 

Recommendation  30 .  That  detailed  assessment  be  made  by  Department 

of  the  Army  of  the  proposal  that  the  Commandant 
of  the  US  Army  War  College  be  an  officer  in  the 
rank  of  general  or  lieutenant  general. 


LOGISTICS  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING 

Recommendation  3 1  That  a  separate  logistic*  school  not  be  estab¬ 
lished;  hut  that  appropriate  segments  of  logistics 
instruction  above  theater  army  level  be  incorpo¬ 
rated  within  the  curricula  of  the  US  Army  War 
College,  the  US  Army  Command  and  General  Staff 
College,  and  the  US  Army  Logistics  Management 
Center,  by  necessary  minor  modification  of  existing 
curricula. 


ADVANCED  CIVIL  SCHOOLING 

Recommendation  32.  That  the  purpose  of  the  advanced  civil  schooling 

program  (paragraph  1,  AH  350*200)  be  restated 
at  follows: 

"a.  To  (supplement  and  complement  pro¬ 
fessional  education  available  in  the  Army  service 
school  system. 


"b.  To  provide  an  expanding  nucleus  of  quali* 
fied  officers  to: 

"(1)  Command,  control,  coordinate  the 
Army's  progressive  exploitation  of  advanced  knowl¬ 
edge  in  the  physical  and  social  sciences, 

"(2)  Participate  in  the  scientific  research 
and  development  programs  for  military  application 
to  insure  that  sound  military  factors  are  considered. 

"(3}  To  provide  continuous,  enlightened 
liaison  between  the  civilian  scientist  and  the  US 
Army, 


"c.  To  provide  qualified  instructors  for  the 
United  States  Military  Academy. 

"d.  To  prepare  officer  specialists  in  geo¬ 
graphic,  ethnic,  and  cultural  areas  of  the  world 
where  the  US  Armed  Forces  foresee  a  continuing 
interest. 


"e.  To  develop  advanced  management  and 
administrative  skills  beyond  those  available  to  the 
Army  service  school  system. 

"f.  To  raise  the  general  level  of  education 
of  thoae  selected  officers  who  possess  the  ability 
to  absorb  this  knowledge  in  appropriate  fields  with 
the  objective  of  developing  potential  leaders  capa¬ 
ble  of  recognising  and  coping  with  the  political, 
economic,  scientific,  and  social  problems  which 
may  be  related  to  their  future  duties.'' 

Recommendation  33.  That  the  current  policy  of  providing  advanced  civil 

schooling  to  fulfill  requirements  be  liberally 
interpreted  to  accommodate: 

a.  The  purposes  of  the  program  set  forth  in 
Recommendation  32. 
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b.  The  immediate  requirement*,  and  require¬ 
ment*  projected  a*  far  into  the  future  a*  practi¬ 
cable. 

Recommendation  34.  That  the  Army  continue  to  u*e  the  civilian  con¬ 
tract  ayatem  to  meet  the  objective*  of  the  ad¬ 
vanced  civil  schooling  program. 

Recommendation  35.  That  the  time  of  entry  into  the  advanced  civil 

schooling  program  be  judged  by  individual  char¬ 
acteristics,  experience  factors,  and  the  beet 
interests  of  the  service,  rather  than  on  arbitrary 
age  limit*  alone. 

RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  DEVELOPMENT  OF  DOCTRINE 

Recommendation  36.  That  the  school*  be  provided  additional  personnel 

resources  to  augment  the  effort  being  devoted  to 
current  and  future  doctrine,  and  that  thu  system 
for  development  of  future  doctrine  be  continuously 
examined  and  evaluated  in  order  to  insure  optlmun 
accomplishment  of  this  function. 


CONSTRUCTIVE  CREDIT 

Recommendation  37.  That  a  system  of  constructive  credit  based  on  ex¬ 
perience  and  demonstrated  ability  be  adopted  only 
as  a  means  of  readjusting  career  patterns  and 
realigning  the  school  system  following  extended 
emergency  periods  which  result  in  disruption  of 
the  normal  career  schooling  pattern. 


OTHER  PROGRAMS  FOR  OFFICER  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING 

Recommendation  38.  That  language  training  be  made  a  requirement  for 

an  increasing  number  of  positions  with  foreign 
governments  and  Allied  staffs;  and  that  language 
training  for  the  specific  purpose  of  individual 
improvement  be  kept  on  a  voluntary  basis. 


Recommendation  39-  That  the  existing  final  aemeater  plan  leading  to 

completion  of  a  baccalaureate  be  extended  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  maximum  of  12  calendar  months. 


AR  350.5 

Recommendation  40.  That  the  draft  revision  of  AR  350-S,  Military 

£ducation  (appendix  A  to  annex  5),  which  tho 
Board  considers  in  consonance  with  its  prsvious 
recommendations,  be  used  as  a  guide  in  the  revi¬ 
sion  of  these  regulations. 


SUBJECTS  RECOMMENDED  FOR  FURTHER  STUDY 


Recommendation  41.  That  the  following  problems,  arising  from  the 


deliberations  of  the  Board,  be  made  the  subject  of 
further  study  by  the  Department  of  the  Army: 

a.  The  establishment  of  a  branch  material  cur¬ 
ricula  in  all  schools  supporting  the  ROTC  program. 

b.  The  eetablishment  of  a  formalised,  coordinated 
officers'  individual  study  program. 

c.  The  consolidation  of  the  existing  fragmented 
system  of  language  training  government-wide  into 
an  integrated  system. 


REVIEW  OF  SCHOOL  SYSTEM 

Recommendation  42.  That  the  system  for  officer  education  and  training 

be  continuously  subjected  to  scrutiny  and  revision 
in  order  to  keep  abreast  of  developments:  and  that 
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it  be  subjected  to  a  complete  and  thorough  review 
in  approximately  S  to  10  yeara. 


EDWARD  Y.  WILLIAMS 
Lieutenant  General,  US  Army 
Praaldent 


rOHN  A.  DABNEY 
Major  General,  US  Arr 
Member 


W.  PRESTON  CORDERM AN 
Major  General,  US  Army 
Member 


3  <TOvJk  Vf .  YWrn^ 


DONALD  P,  CHRISTENSEN 
Colonel,  Armor 
Member 


PRANK  W.  NORRIS 
Colonel,  Artillery 


OTHO  K.  HOLMES 
Co.onel,  Infantry 
Member 


Colonel,  Artillery 
Recorder 


LEE S.  STONE BACK 
Lt  Colonel,  Infantry 
Member 


Lt  Colonel,  AQC 
Aeeletent  Recorder 
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These  annexes  support  the  body  of  the  report  and  further  develop 
the  subject  matter  In  the  summary  discussion.  Additionally,  they  Include 
comments  on  matters  which  are  within  the  Board's  purview  but  which  are 
not  specifically  discussed  in  the  body  of  the  report;  these  comments  serve 
as  additional  coverage  and  background. 


ANNEX  1 


DIRECTIVES 

CONTENTS 

1.  Department  of  the  Army  Order  appointing  the  Board. 

2.  Amendment  to  original  Department  of  the  Army  Order. 

i.  Department  of  the  Army  Order  detailing  an  additional  Recorder. 

4.  Department  of  the  Army  Letter  of  Instruction  to  the  Board. 
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ANNEX  1 


DIRECTIVES 


1,  Department  of  the  Army  Order  appointing  the  Board. 

DirAJtTMJSt.T  or  THK  ARMY 
01  flee  o f  The  Adjutant  General 
Waehtngton  25,  0.  0. 

AflFA-OU  )H  DA  hoard  to  Review  the  lyeten  U  December  1137 

•I  Officer  tdue  and  Tn«  <25  Dec  57} 

fURJtCTi  DA  loard  to  Review  the  Ryeten  of  Officer  IduuattoR  and  Training 


TO i  Offleera  Concerned 


1.  A  bd  of  offlcere  It  apt  to  mot  at  tba  call  of  tha  free  Id  eat  at 
Mo,  URCOQAAC i  rt  Monroe ,  Va  far  the  pur  poet  of  reviewing  tha  ayatoai  of 
officer  education  and  training.  The  bd  will  bo  conet  at  foil 

miipuff 

LTORM  EDWARD  T.  WILLIAMR,  013311,  U1A,  Nq,  URCONARC,  ft  Monroe,  Va 
«HI1U 

MAJ0EN  JOHN  A.  0AAX1Y,  016402,  UR  A,  Mi  URCOMARO,  Ft  Meoroo,  Va 
MAJOR*  W.  f  HR  TON  CORDIIMAM,  016337,  USA,  00,  Ft  Nooaouth,  KJ 
COL  DONALD  t,  CMRIfTtHRIN,  020257,  Amor,  OCA,  Waablagtoa,  DO 
COL  FRANK  W.  NORRIR,  021110,  Arty,  OOCRriR,  UR  A,  Waablagtoa,  DO 
COL  JOHN  3.  NOROAN,  019371,  OrdCorpe,  OCofOrd,  Ui A,  Waehlngtea,  DC 
COL  RAMUKL  McC.  GOODWIN,  023177,  Arnor,  ODCROPR,  URA,  Waablagtoa,  DC 
COL  OTMO  R.  NOLMRR ,  02A2S2,  Inf,  OACRI,  URA,  Waehlngtoa,  DC 
LTCOL  UR  R.  I  TONI  RACK,  044516,  Inf,  OCRD,  URA,  Waehlngtea,  DC 

RECORDER  WITHOUT  V0T1 

LTCOL  NUOH  1.  RKEER,  0332924,  ACC,  TACO,  URA,  Waehlngtoa,  DC 

2.  Expected  date  of  capl  board  ecttvltlee  le  1  Jul  1933. 

3.  Tvl  and  per  dlea  In  conec  herewith  It  chg  to  2132020  13-6000 
F  2510,0-02  3  49-092  Iten  Code  308. 

>y  Order  of  Wilber  M,  grucher,  gecretery  of  the  Arnyi 


/a /  Herbert  H.  Jonee 
/t /  HIKRERT  N.  J0NE3 
Kejor  General,  URA 
The  Adjutant  Genural 
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AGPA-OU  314  DA  Boord  Co  Review  the  Syetea 
of  Officer  Kduc  end  Tag  (23  Doc  57) 


23  Docoober  1937 


DXSTftZBimOMi 

00C8PC1,  U8A,  OU  Off  Aag  Dlv  w/d 

0DC8PKR,  USA 

Ohio/,  Or*  A  Dir  Soc,  Op  Sr,  TACO,  USA 

Chlof,  coopt  Dlv,  TACO,  USA,  Attn:  Coo  *t  Of  floor 

Ofe  Aiic  Imc  for  kqr,  OAD 

Socordor ,  DA  Sd  to  Review  Syateo  of  Off  Sdue  A  Too  125) 

CO,  USCONAtC 

00.  Pt  ttonoouth,  NJ 

OCA 

OCofOrd,  USA  */d 

0DC80P8,  USA,  Attnt  LtCol  Lindoork  So  3C424 
OCSD,  USA 

Chlof,  pub  Sr,  TACO,  USA 
So  Officer  (3) 

Chlof,  OAD 

Chlof,  Poro  Rich  a  Pro  Dlv 
Chlof,  Poro  Dlv,  TACO,  USA 


1. 


Amendment  to  orlj;lnnl  Department  of  the  Army  Order. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  TIlE  ARMY 
Office  of  the  Adjutant  General 
Washington  25,  Di  C. 

AOVA-O  33)*  DA  td  to  Review  tho  Syat.em 
of  Officer  Educ  nnd  Tng  (24  Mar  50) 

SUBJECT!  Amendment  of  Order* 


WMM/ptd 

27  March  1956 


TOi  Officer*  f  once  mad 


Far  2  oT  ID,  AOPA-O  33u  DA  Board  to  Review  the  System  of  Officer  Sduc 
and  Tng  (23  Dec  57),  DA,  dated  23  Deo  1957,  pertaining  to  the  FNO,  a*  readat 
"Expected  date  of  cmpL  board  actlvitiee  ie  1  Jul  1956",  IATR,  "Officer*  ere 
placed  on  dy  a*  member*  of  the  board  for  a  pd  of  aprx  175  day*  off  6  Jan  1956" 

LtOen  Edvard  T.  William*,  012616,  USA,  Hq,  USOONARC,  It  Monroe,  Va 
MaJOen  John  A.  Dabney,  016602,  USA,  Hq,  U8C0NARC,  Ft  Monroe,  Va 
MaJOen  W.  Preaton  Cordertaan ,  OI63O7,  USA,  CXI,  Ft  Monmouth,  XJ 
Col  Donald  V.  Chriatenaen,  020257,  Armor,  OCA,  WaehDO 
Col  rt-ank  U.  Noma,  021110,  Arty,  ODCSPtR,  USA,  VaehDC 
Col  John  B,  Morgan,  019071,  OrdCorpa,  OOofOrd,  USA,  WaehDO 
Col  Samuel  McC.  Qoodwin,  023177,  Amor,  ODCGOPS,  USA,  WaahDC 
Col  Otho  E.  Holme* ,  024252,  Inf,  QACMI,  USA,  WaahDC 
LtCol  Lee  3.  flteneback,  044316,  Inf.  (X3»D,  USA,  VfaahDC 
LtCol  Hugh  8.  Skcaa,  079996,  AGO,  ?AG«'> ,  *.»0At  WaahDC 

By  Order  of  Wilber  M.  Brucker,  Secretary  of  the  Armyj 


A> .  Jt\  .  )k  • 

,  Adjutant  On* rat 

DISTRi  / 

00C8PER,  USA,  Gen  Off  Aag  Div  vd 

Chief,  Org  &  Dir  Sec,  Op  Br,  TAOO,  USA 

Chief,  Compt  Div,  TAGO,  USA,  Attni  Com  Mgt  Officer 

COCSPER,  Attni  LtCol  Lynch 

Ofc  Aaet  Exec  for  Rqr,  GAP 

Recorder,  DA  Bd  to  Review  Syatem  of  Off  Blue  and  Tng  (25) 

00,  UBCONARC 

CO,  Ft  Monmouth,  NJ 

OCA 

OCofOrd 

ODCSOPS,  USA,  Attni  Col  Lyman  Chief,  Pera  Bach  &  Proc  Div,  TAOO 

OCRD,  USA  Chief,  Fere  lHv,  TAGO 

Chief,  Pub  Br,  TAOO,  USA  Ea  Officer  (5) 
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3.  Department  of  the  Army  Order  detailing  an  additional  Recorder. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY  WMM  ejm  era 

Office  of  the  Adjutant  General 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 

AOPA-O  334  DA  Board  to  Review  the  Systea  24  Mareh  1951 

of  Officer  Bduo  and  Tng  <21  Mar  58) 

SUBJSCTt  DA  Board  to  Review  the  Systea  of  Offloer  Bduoation  and  Training 

TO i  COL  RALPH  B.  COFFIN,  038095 ,  Arty 

Washington,  DC 

COL  RALPH  B.  COFFIN,  036895*  Arty,  la  detailed  as  Beoerder  without  Yeta 
of  DA  Board  to  Review  the  Syatea  of  Offloer  Iduoation  and  Training  apt  by  10, 
AOPA-OU  334  DA  Board  to  Review  the  Syat«  of  Offloer  Bduo  and  Tng  (23  Deo  5?) 
GA,  23  Deo  1957,  aubji  “DA  Board  to  Review  the  Syatan  of  Officer  Bduoatien 
and  Training*  for  a  pd  of  aprx  100  days,  off  26  Mar  1956, 

By  Order  of  Wilber  M.  Bruoker,  Secretary  of  the  Angri 


/Adjutant  Ooneral 


DISTRIBUTION t 
ODCSPBR,  USA 

Chief.  Org  A  Dir  Seo,  Op  Br,  TACK),  USA 
Ofo,  Aaat  Bxeo  for  Rqr,  OAD 


Raoerdor,  DA  Bd  to  Review  Sya  of  Off  Bduo  A  Tng  (25) 
Chief,  Coapt  Div,  TA00,  USA,  Attni  Coa  Mgt  Offloer 
Offloer  (5)  Will  Call 
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4. 


Department  of  the  Army  I.ettcr  of  Instrviction  to  the  Board. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  THE  ARMY 
OPTICS  OP  TM«  AO  JUT  AMT  OK  N  VI  At 
WASMtMOTOM  M,  D.  C. 

AOAM-F  (N)  390  (23  Doc  37)  DC8PER  26  Deecsfcer  1997 

SUBJECT  i  Department  of  the  Amy  Boord  to  Review  the  System  of  Offioor 
Bluest Ion  tad  Training 


TO i  Koch  Officer  Concerned  (See  llet  below) 


1.  You  hove  been  appointed  to  a  Department  of  the  Amy  board  to  review 
the  system  of  officer  education  and  training  to  meet  st  tbs  call  of  tbs 
President  at  US  Continental  Army  Command,  Port  Monroe,  Virginia.  Ibis  latter 
it  to  acquaint  you  with  the  board 'a  purpose  and  tarns  of  roftrsaos, 

2.  Tbs  board  shall  t 

a.  Determine  the  adequacy  of  the  present  system  for  education  sad 
training  of  Amy  officers,  to  include,  but  not  limited  to,  the  following i 

(1)  The  appropriateness  of  tbs  currant  servlet  sehool  and 
terries  college  ml se lone  in  relation  to  each  other  end  to  all  other  elements 
in  the  overall  military  educational  system. 

(2)  The  requirements  for  service  school  and  service  college 
graduates  by  school  levels  end  the  capability  of  tbs  present  sobool  system 
to  produce  theoe  graduates. 

b.  In  consideration  of  the  subjects  listed  in  paragraph  2a,  above, 
give  particular  attention  to,  end  make  re  corses ndet Ions  where  appropriate 

oo  the  following i 

(1)  The  feasibility  of  granting  constructive  credit  at  various 
levels  of  education. 

(2)  The  requlrmeont  for  an  additional  log  let leal  sehool  (or 
schools)  la  the  Army  school  system. 

(3)  lbs  adequacy  of  the  present  school  system  for  producing 
artillery  officers  who  are  qualified  to  perform  appropriate  duties  in  tbs 
fields  of  AA  end  PA  to  include  conventional  and  atomic  weapons  end  guided 
missiles. 


(b)  lbs  feasibility  of  Incorporating  ranger  training  into  tbs 
branch  regular  basic  officer  courses. 


(5)  Tins  ndciiunry  and  appropriateness  of  personnel  management, 
maintenance,  leadership,  mid  Inncungo  training,  as  well  as,  command,  finan¬ 
cial,  and  supply  management  training  In  th«  present  scltool  ayotao. 

{(*)  The  ndequiu-y  of  the  preoent  organisational  structure  of 
the  Artsy  school  o.vntem. 

(?)  Tins  validity  of  the  current  concept  of  conducting  regular 
and  associate  courses. 

(8)  Appropriate  quotas,  by  percentogon,  to  the  UO  Artsy  Command 
and  General  8taff  College  nivi  the  Armed  Forces  Staff  Collage  for  the  coatoat 
arms,  technical  services,  and  administrative  services. 

(9)  The  effect Ivenecs  of  the  present  program  by  which  offloers 
receive  training  at  civilian  lnotltuttone  to  provide  professional  skill 
lev.- Is  necessary  for  specific  asslgnmsnts  end  not  ettelneble  et  Amy  or 
oth-u'  service  facilities. 

v.  Recomend  for  further  study  by  t lira  Department  of  the  Army/  any 
prohlaaw  arising  from  the  deliberations  of  the  board,  but  not  felling  under 
the  purview  of  the  board. 

3.  The  board  is  authorised  to: 

e.  Cell  upon  any  agency  of  the  Department  of  the  Artsy  f->r  infor¬ 
mation  end  assistance. 

b.  Request  ths  appear ones  of  individuals  In  order  to  obtain  per- 
eonal  vlewe  or  opinions. 

c.  Visit  Army  schools  and  installations  necesmary  to  ths  accom¬ 
plishment  of  its  mission.  Requests  for  orders  will  cite  210-2O2O  13-8000 
F2510.0-02  8A9-092  l ten  code  ;08. 

b,  Administration.  The  beard  shall: 

e.  Be  authorised  such  personnel,  operating  headquarters,  and 
administrative  support  as  are  essential  for  the  performance  of  the  board's 
functions. 

b.  Meet  et  tlie  call  of  the  President. 

c.  Establish  its  own  ru.ue  of  procedure, 

d.  Oosgilete  its  study  and  submit  a  report  of  iin  find  logo  and 
recommendations  to  the  Chief  of  Gtsff  of  tho  Army  as  ooon  no  pruclloublu, 
and  not  later  than  1  July  1 9*>8. 

By  Order  of  Wilber  M.  Bruckor,  Csoretory  of  the  Army! 


/■/  Herbert  M.  JoruMi 

(flee  pngs  3  for  List  or  orr leers  /»/  HFItliFIVi'  M.  JO NICH 
concerned)  M.ijcr  Gener.il,  USA 

The  Adjutant  Cicnernl 


AOAM-P  (H)  390  (23  Deo  57)  DCSPBR  26  December  1957 

SUBJECT,-  Department  of  the  Amy  Board  to  Review  the  System  of  Officer 
Education  aad  Training 

Liat  of  Off leer •  Concerned t 
U  Oen  Edward  T.  William,  012810,  USA,  President 
Deputy  Contending  Oeneral  USCONARC 
HaJ  0«n  John  A.  Dabney,  016602,  USA,  H%,  UBCOHARC 
HaJ  Oen  W.  Preeton  Corderaan,  OI6367,  UBA,  CO,  Pt  Her  mouth,  H.  J. 

Ool  Donald  P.  Christensen,  020257,  Armor,  OCA 

Col  Prank  W.  Hbrrls,  021110,  Arty,  DC8PER 

Col  John  S.  Morgan,  019671,  Ord,  000 

Ool  Beausl  McC.  Qoodwin,  023177,  Arar,  DCSOPS 

Col  Otho  S.  Ha  lass,  024252,  Inf. ,  OACSX 

Lt  Col  Lee  3.  8toneback,  044316,  Inf.,  OCfcRD 

U  Ool  Hugh  3.  Skeea,  033?9^i,  ACC,  TAOO,  Recorder  without  vote 


ANNEX  » 


REFERENCES 


Document*  outlining  specific  problem*  for  Board  consideration.. 

Report  of  th«  Educational  Survey  Commission,  USACGSC, 

19  January  1957,  forwarded  by  ODCSOPS,  DA. 

Staff  Study,  AFSC,  19  September  1957,  subject:  "Evaluation 
of  Tactical  and  Strategic  Thinking  ot  Field  Grade  Officer*  (U),  " 
forwarded  by  ODCSOPS. 

Comment*  Nr  !  and  2,  DF,  Dir  of  Prog,  ODCSPER,  DA,  16  De¬ 
cember  1957,  aubjert:  "Management  Training  In  Army  Service 
School*." 

N  Letter,  OPS  OT  TIM,  ODCSOPS,  DA,  16  January  1958.  *ubject: 
"Instability  of  Initial  Assignments  of  Newly  Comm l ssloned  Regular 
Army  Office n.  " 

Letter,  OPS  OT  TIM,  OlKSOPS,  DA,  2!  January  1958,  aubject: 
"Foreign  Language  Skill*." 

Letter,  OPS  OT  TIM.  ODCSOPS,  DA,  21  January  1958,  subject: 
"Proposed  Artillery  Officer  Educational  Pattern." 

Letter,  NG  AROTS,  National  Guard  Bureau,  13  March  1958, 
aubject:  "Duration  of  Baiic  and  Advanced  l  evel  Courses.  11 

DF,  AGG-ES,  OAD,  I'AGO,  HI  April  1958.  subject*  "Recom¬ 
mended  Changes  to  Academic  Efficiency  Reports." 

Letter.  LOG  K.  ODCSLOG.  DA,  18  April  1958,  aubject: 

"Proposed  Increases  In  Logistical  Instruction  In  the  Army 
School  System,"  with  two  mclosurea,  1.  Staff  Study  - 
Additional  Logistical  Instruction  at  CGSC.  2.  Staff  Study  - 
Plan  for  Army  Logistical  College. 


DF,  G3,  USCONARC,  9  May  1958,  subject:  "Assignment  of 
Responsibility  to  Service  Schools  for  Major  Subordinate  Com* 
mands  of  the  Theater  Army,  "  and  Staff  Study,  USACGSC, 

19  October  1957,  subject:  "Theater  Army  Organisation  (U), " 
Project  Nr  CGSC  56-7. 

2.  Background  references. 

Report  of  the  Department  of  the  Army  Board  on  Educational 
System  for  Officers,  15  June  1949  (EDDY  BOARD  REPORT). 

Department  of  the  Army  Board  for  Review  of  the  Logistical 
Personnel  Problems,  1  March  1950  (REEDER  BOARD  REPORT). 

Report  on  Careers  In  Procurement  and  Supply  Management, 

18  September  1953  (UNCLES  PANEL  REPORT). 

Report  of  War  Department  Military  Education  Board  on  Edu¬ 
cational  System  for  Officers  of  the  Army,  5  February  1946 
(GEROW  BOARD  REPORT). 

Analysis  Student  Course-End  Questionnaires  Regular  Command 
and  General  Staff  Course  1955-56, 

Staff  Study,  DCSPER  352  CfcGSC  (31  Jan  56),  20  June  1956, 
subject:  "Requirements  for  Command  and  General  Staff  Col¬ 
lege  Graduates  (U). " 

Staff  Study  and  Comment  Nr  2,  DCSPER  352  (2  Jan  57),  DCSPER 
to  DCSLOG,  18  November  1957,  subject:  "Branch  Minimum 
Quotas  for  Senior  Service  Colleges  (U).  " 

A  Review  of  the  Army  School  System,  prepared  by  G3,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Army,  25  August  1954. 

Staff  Study,  G3  0TTR  5,  G3,  Department  of  the  Army,  13  Decem¬ 
ber  1955,  subject:  "Review  of  Certain  Areas  Within  Army  School 
System  (U).  " 

USCONARC  Position  Briefing  Document,  21  January  1958. 
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,  Staff  Study,  OPSOT  TR  3,  DCSOPS,  DA,  9  January  1958. 
subject:  "Assignment  of  the  Newly  Commissioned  RA  Second 
Lieutenants. 11 

DF,  353  (2  Jan  58),  USCONARC,  3  January  1958,  subject: 
"Training  and  Assignment  of  Artillery  Officers.  " 

Proceeding  of  United  States  Army  Military  Educational  Advisors 
Conference,  sponsored  by  Human  Resources  Research  Office, 
28-30  January  1958. 

Staff  Study,  G3,  USCONARC,  12  February  1958,  subject!  "Report 
of  DA  Board  to  Evaluate  US  Army  Command  Management  School," 

s  Survey,  The  Initial  Assignment  of  Newly  Commissioned  Regular 
Army  Officers,  conducted  by  The  Adjutant  General  for  DCSPER, 
dated  1957,  OEU  Report  57-7.  Personnel  Research  and  Pro¬ 
cedures  Division,  Personnel  Management  Branch. 

Report  of  the  USAF  Educational  Conference  of  18-19  October 
1956,  Maxwell  Air  Force  Base,  Alabama,  8  November  1956. 

Report  on  the  Post  Graduate  Educational  Program  of  the  Navy 
1956. 

Letter,  TAMBA,  US  Army  Maintenance  Board,  19  March  1958, 
subject:  "Problems  and  Requirements  In  Officer  Maintenance 
Training.  " 

Briefing  on  Civilian  Schooling,  presented  to  Secretary  of  the 
Army  by  DCSPER,  January  1958. 

Enrollment  Report  of  Army  ROTC  Beginning  of  School  Year 
1957-58. 

Letter,  LOG/K  3654,  DCSLOG,  DA,  4  February  1958,  subject: 
"Department  of  the  Army  Board  to  Review  the  Syatem  of  Officer 
Education  and  Training,"  setting  forth  DCSLOG  position. 

USCONARC  Mission  Assignment  Manual  for  Zone  of  Interior 
Armies  and  Military  District  of  Washington,  US  Army,  14  Jan¬ 
uary  1958. 
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Memorandum  for  Record,  G3,  USCONARC,  Re:  Letter  from 
DCSOPS,  26  February  1958,  aubject:  "Schooling  for  Newly 
Commissioned  Regular  Army  Offlcera,  " 

Letter,  The  Provost  Marshal  General,  21  April  1988,  subject: 
"Military  Police  Corps  School  and  Center.  " 

Briefing  Pamphlet,  Department  of  Tactics,  USMA,  1958. 

Letter,  USMA  to  DCSOPS,  DA,  16  April  1958,  subject:  "Cadet 
Training,  USMA." 

Notes  made  by  member  of  the  Board  at  DCSPER/Ordnance  Pres* 
entatlon,  Hq  USCONARC,  30  April  1958,  subject:  "The  Army 
Scholarship  Program," 

Training  Memorandum  Nr  11,  Hq  USCONARC,  20  May  1957. 

Staff  Study,  G3,  OTTR5.  8  January  1955,  subject:  "Allocation 
of  Quotas  for  Higher  Service  Schools  by  Branch  and  Service  (U).  " 

Staff  Study,  Cl,  210.311,  14  July  1955,  subject:  "Requirements 
for  Sentor  Military  College  Graduates  (U).  " 

Observations  of  Seven  Armed  Forces  Sprclalleed  Training  Schools, 
4  February  1957,  by  Tor  Meeland  and  Morris  Showel  (Human 
Research  Unit  Nr  2,  USCONARC.  Fort  Ord,  California). 

Individual  studies  by  US  Army  War  College  students. 

Determination  of  School  Quotas  (U),  by  Lt  Col  James  T, 
Richards. 

The  Military  Statesman  (U),  by  Lt  Col  Charles  A,  Cannon,  Jr. 

Advanced  Operations  Training  for  Potential  Higher  Com* 
manders  (U),  by  Lt  Col  Thomas  B,  Ross,  Jr. 

The  Isolation  of  Graduate  Military  Education  (U),  by  Col 
John  D.  Byrne. 
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Determination  of  School  Quota*  (U),  by  Col  Alfred  E.  Steven*. 

The  Production  of  Logistician*  (U),  by  Lt  Col  Herbert  L  Stern, 

Training  of  Senior  Logisticians  (U),  by  Lt  Col  Irvin  L.  Luthl. 

3,  In  addition  to  the  above -listed  references  the  Board  was  furnished 
numerous  brochures,  catalogs,  outlines  of  curricula,  programs  of  Instruc¬ 
tion,  pamphlets,  briefing  scripts,  reports,  etc,  by  various  agencies 
visited  and  agencies  Interviewed.  These  documents  were  used  as  back¬ 
ground  Information  where  pertinent. 
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ANNEX  3 


PROCEDURES 

CONTENTS 


Information  letter. 

List  of  center*,  school*,  ;»n<l  training  command*  visited  by  the  Board 
and  *enior  reprc»entativc*  contacted  at  each. 


Ll*t  of  agencies  that  appeared  before  the  Board  and  individual*  who 
were  interviewed  by  the  Board  or  member*  thereof, 


J'lUH  hi.)  URKS 


l.  Infoni'.ition  lettor. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  THE  ARMY 

0*HCt*  I  IKK  AllOH  AND  tMAININI.  HIVIt*  *OAt0 
DOOM  10*  fOM  HOMMtAl  bUUOINO 
HfA(K)UA*HRl  UNItl  t>  SHHS  lOhllNlNIAl  AMM«  COMMAND 

i  i  Mil  IMMMH*  NWtuAftiA 


20  January  LIM 


dabd  orr-i 


SUBJECT:  Department  of  tha  Army  board  to  Ravi  aw  tha  Syatea  of  Off  tear 
Education  and  Training 


TO  i 


1,  Tha  Chlaf  of  Staff  recently  appointed  a  Department  of  the  Amy 
Board  to  review  and  determine  tha  adequacy  of  tha  praaaot  ayaton  of  aduca* 
tlon  and  training  of  US  Amy  offlcara.  Inclueui#  l  la  a  copy  of  tha  order 
appointing  tha  Board.  Ineloaure  2  la  a  copy  of  the  tarai  of  reforenee 
for  the  Board.  Thla  latter  la  to  acquaint  you  with  tha  background  and 
adaalon  of  tha  Board,  to  requeet  dlaaanlnatlon  of  Infornatlon  on  the  ode* 
a  loo  of  the  Board  to  your  offlcara  aa  you  nay  daalra,  and  to  eollcU  your 
cooperation  In  obtaining  conatructlvn  ldeaa  to  aaalat  In  tha  date ruina¬ 
tion  of  eaeenttel  facta  and  pertinent  opinion*  on  aMittara  under  tha  pur¬ 
view  of  tha  Board. 

2.  No  comprehensive  review  of  the  educational  eyetea  hae  bean  under¬ 
taken  a  Inc  a  1949  when  Lieutenant  General  Menton  A,  Eddy,  then  CoaaMndant 
of  tha  Comarul  and  lienirsl  Staff  College  at  Port  Leavenworth,  headed  a 
board  of  aenlor  officer!  to  examine  the  then  exletlng  ayatea,  goth  a 
Department  of  tha  Amy  approved  recommend*: ion  and*  b/  the  "Kddy"  Board 
and  AN  JSO-J  (Military  Education)  direct  continual  acrutlny  and  reviaton 
of  thla  ayatea  to  Ineure  alignment  with  the  latvat  world  and  Military 
development!.  The  pace  of  world  eventa  In  the  laat  10  yaara  further  In- 
dtcataa  the  need  for  a  (reah  cavtew  of  the  ayatea  in  tee  antltety.  Adding 
•aphae la  to  thla  conclualon  la  tha  lepact  that  drvelopawnta  in  tho  (told 
of  otomte  weapon*  and  alas  1  lee  Hava  had  on  the  officer  adoration  eyetea 

•  19AI.  Within  thla  atmosphere  the  Chlaf  of  Staff  ha*  formed  the 

hoard  and  aaalgnad  It  this  alaaloni 

“Determine  the  adequacy  of  the  present  eye  Ira  for  education  and 
training  of  Army  offlcara,  to  Include,  but  not  limited  to,  tho  following: 

"(1)  Tha  approprlatanaaa  of  the  current  aervlce  ethoul  and  aerv- 
lea  collage  at* tlon*  In  relation  to  each  othor  and  to  all  other  rluiaonta 
la  tha  overall  military  educational  eye".**. 
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1,  Information  letter. 


dais  orr-i 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY 

0#MC((  IpuCAtlON  AND  INAINlNt,  HtVIlW  *04*0 
DOOM  tOt  HOM  MOAWIAt  UUIl  OINC 
H{»OOU»AU»l  UMIIt  U  SlAHt  tONtININIAl  AMM?  (OMMANO 

M«l  aotnof  ViftMfciA 


20  January  1951 


IUBJICT:  Department  of  th*  Army  Board  to  Review  tha  By* tea  of  Offlcar 
Education  and  Training 


TO  l 


1.  Tha  chlaf  of  Staff  recently  appointed  a  Department  of  tho  Areqr 
Board  to  review  and  determine  the  adequacy  of  tha  preaont  eye  tern  of  aduog- 
t Ion  and  training  of  US  Army  offlcere.  tncioaure  1  la  a  copy  of  the  order 
appointing  the  Board.  Incloeure  2  la  a  copy  of  tho  tarma  of  rofaraooo 
for  tha  Board,  Thle  letter  la  to  acquaint  you  with  tho  background  and 
alaelon  of  tha  Board,  to  raqueet  dleeenmatlon  of  Information  on  tha  nil* 
■loo  of  tha  Board  to  your  offlcere  ae  you  oay  deelra,  and  to  oollolt  your 
cooperation  In  obtaining  conatructiva  Ideae  to  aealet  in  the  detormlna* 
tlon  of  aeeontlal  facte  end  pertinent  opintona  on  matter!  under  the  pur¬ 
view  of  tho  Board. 

2.  Ho  cumprehrna t v»  review  of  the  educational  eyatem  haa  been  under¬ 
taken  eince  19A9  when  Lieutenant  General  Hanlon  S,  Kddy,  then  CoaaMMidant 
of  the  Command  and  General  Staff  College  el  Port  Leavenworth,  headed  a 
board  of  aenlor  offlcere  to  eaamtne  the  then  ealatlng  ayitem.  Both  a 
Department  of  tha  Army  approved  recommendation  made  by  the  "Kddy"  Board 
aod  AJt  JJO-S  (Nil  It 'try  Education)  direct  continual  acrutlny  and  revlalon 
of  thle  eyatem  to  tnauie  alignment  with  the  lateat  world  and  military 
development! .  The  pace  of  world  event e  In  the  leal  10  yeara  further  in* 
dicataa  tha  need  tor  a  (reeh  review  ol  the  eyatem  In  lie  entirety,  Adding 
amphaeie  to  thle  (undue  ton  la  tha  impact  that  devalopaenta  in  the  Held 
Of  atoeilc  weapon*  and  miaellte  have  had  on  the  officer  education  eyatem 

•  In**  1919.  Within  thle  atmuephere  the  Chief  of  Staff  haa  formed  the 
Board  and  aaalgned  It  thle  mleelont 

•‘Determine  the  adequacy  of  the  preeent  eyatem  (or  education  and 
training  of  Army  offlcere,  to  Include,  but  not  limited  to,  the  following: 

M(l)  The  approprlatenaae  of  the  current  eervlce  echool  end  aurv- 
fee  college  mleelone  In  relation  to  each  othor  and  to  alt  other  demon  l  ■ 
in  tha  overall  military  educational  tyaleu., 
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20  January  1958 

SUBJECT:  Department  ol  the  Army  Hoard  to  Review  the  System  of  Officer 
Education  .(ltd  Truinin, 

"(2)  The  r equirciucnt*  for  service  school  and  service  college 
graduates  by  school  levels  and  the  capability  of  the  present  school  sys¬ 
tem  to  produce  these  graduates." 

In  extension  of  this  mission,  the  hoard  has  been  dlrectud  to  give  par¬ 
ticular  attention  to  nine  specific  problem  areas  llstod  in  inclosure  2 
and  to  recommend  for  further  study  by  the  Department  of  the  Army  any  prob¬ 
lems  arising  from  the  deliberations  of  the  Hoard  but  not  falling  under 
its  purview. 

3.  The  Board  hopes  to  obtain  from  the  entire  Army  constructlva  ideas 
that  sMy  assist  In  accomplishing  its  mission.  This  educational  review  Is 
obviously  important  :o  all  Army  officers.  It  is  suggested  that  you  dla- 
semlnats  to  appropilate  officers  under  your  control  a  statement  of  the 
alsalon  of  the  Hoard  as  outlined  in  paragraph  2  and  in  inclosure  2.  We 
wslcoaa  any  pertinent  individual  or  collective  thoughts  that  might  not 

be  trenssiltted  to  the  Board  through  the  survey  devices  being  employed 
(per.  4  and  5).  It  is  requested  that  they  be  given  such  screening  as 
you  deea  appropriate  and  transmit  them  to  the  Board  by  1  April  19SB. 

4.  The  Board  will  soon  distribute  a  comprehensive  questionnaire  to 
you  and  to  certain  other  selected  addressees.  This  questionnaire  together 
with  visits  and  personal  interviews  conducted  in  the  continental  United 
States  will  be  thu  principal  means  employed  by  the  board  to  gather  essen¬ 
tial  data.  The  collective  responses  to  the  questionnaire  will  be  of  great 
importance  in  the  board's  review  of  the  Army's  officer  educational  system. 
Cossaand  or  slalf  collaboration  in  the  responses  to  this  questionnaire  is 
encouraged. 

5.  The  board  considers  that  early  in  its  appraisal  it  should  review 
the  baalc  philosophy  or  concept  upon  which  the  Army  has  developed  its 
professional  educational  system  for  olficers.  The  Board  would  therefore 
appreciate  receiving  with  your  answers  to  the  questionnaire  any  personal 
thoughts  you  may  care  to  contribute  on  the  broad  philosophical  approach 
to  the  Army's  educational  system,  A  few  provocative  thoughts  which  the 
board  has  received  irom  various  sources  are  contained  in  inclosure  3. 


3  Snci 

1 .  Order  (not  tncl) 

2.  Terms  of  Ref  (not  incl) 

3.  Trovocatlve  Thoughts 


EDWAIU)  T,  WILLIAMS 
Lieutenant  General ,  USA 
President  of  the  Board 


SOME  PROVOCATIVE  THOUGHTS  ON  THE  CONCEPT 
OF  THE  ARMY’S  EDUCATION  SYSTEM 
(The  Idea*  indicated  below  are  not  necessarily 
representative  of  the  Board's  views) 


1.  The  present  stated  objective  of  the  Army  Service  School  System 

(Par  2,  AR  350*5)  .  .  Is  to  prepare  selected  Individuals  of  all  compo* 

nents  of  the  Army  to  perform  those  duties  which  they  may  be  called  upon 
to  perform  In  war,  (underlining  added, )  The  emphasis  Is  on  the  art  of 
command,  .  .  "  Critics  of  this  mission/objective  of  the  system  contend 
that  It  is  defective  in  at  least  one  aspect:  It  focuses  attention  on  the 
requirements  to  train  officers  for  their  duties  in  war  without  considers* 
tlon  of  the  importance  of  their  peacetime  duties,  principally  the  manage* 
ment  of  men,  material,  and  Installations.  Should  the  objective  of  the 
Army  school  system  he  modified  to  encompass  peacetime  and  wartime 
management  duties? 

2.  The  time-honored  concept  of  the  Army  service  school  system  Is 
to  educate  officers  to  perform  higher  subsequent  duties.  The  emphasis  at 
the  college  level  (CfcGSC  and  ARWC)  in  particular  continues  to  be  on  the 
training  of  officers  for  the  highest  military  responsibilities.  Critics  of 
this  concept  contend  that  the  broad  mission  of  "education"  Is  subordinated 
to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  skills,  l.e.  ,  "training"  for  application 
to  specific  command  and  staff  positions.  Should  the  emphasis  be  shifted 
at  the  college  level  to  the  broad  educational  function  of  advancing  the  art 
and  science  of  land  warfare?  As  a  device  for  the  attainment  of  this  re¬ 
direction,  should  the  Army  create  a  command  or  university  to  coordinate 
and  control  the  entire  service  school  system  and  to  develop  and  publicise 
the  basic  doctrine  of  land  power? 

3.  Reduced  to  its  fundamentals,  the  present  Army  service  school 
system  is  primarily  designed  to  develop  progressively  and  selectively 
"generalists"  in  the  application  of  mobile  ground  forces.  "Specialists" 
are  a  by-product  and/or  an  adjunct  of  the  system,  with  exceptions. 

Critics  of  this  concept  contend  that  the  art  of  mobile  ground  warfare 
has  already  progressed  to  such  a  stage  of  technical  complexity  that 
specialisation  is  essential  to  competency  for  command,  particularly 

at  the  lower  levels.  Should  our  educational  (and  training)  system  be 
designed  to  develop  "generalists"  or  "specialists"  or  both?  Is  an 
educational  system  sound  if  based  on  initial  specialisation  and  gradu¬ 
ated,  progressive  expansion  by  the  best  qualified  specialists  Into  the 
general  art  encompassing  the  higher  tactics  and  strategy  of  command? 


INCLOSURE  3 
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2.  Liat  of  center*,  schools,  and  training  commands  visited  by  the 
Board  and  senior  representatives  contacted  at  each. 


COLLEGES 

US  Army  War  College 

Maj  Gen  MaxS.  Johnson,  Comdt 
Brig  Gen  Edgar  C.  Doleman,  Asst  Comdt 

US  Army  Command  and  General  Staff  College 
Maj  Gen  Lionel  C.  McGarr,  Comdt 
Brig  Gen  Frederick  R.  Zierath,  Asst  Comdt 


CENTERS,  SCHOOLS,  AND  TRAINING  COMMANDS 

The  Adjutant  General's  School,  US  Army 
Col  Ernest  W.  Dosgiuter,  Comdt 
Col  Keith  O.  Dickon,  Asst  Comdt 

US  Army  Armor  School 

Maj  Gen  John  L.  Ryan,  Jr,  Comdt 
Brig  Gen  James  1.  King,  Asst  Comdt 

Army  Medical  Service  School 

Maj  Gen  William  E.  Shambora,  CC,  Brooke  Army  Med  Cen 
Col  Raymond  E.  Duke,  Asst  Comdt 

US  Army  Air  Defense  School 

Maj  Gen  Sam  C.  Russell,  Comdt 

Brig  Gen  Daniel  A.  O'Connor,  Asst  Comdt 

US  Army  Artillery  and  Missile  School 

Maj  Gen  Thomas  E.  DcShaxo,  Comdt 
Brig  Gen  Phillip  C.  Wehle,  Asst  Comdt 

US  Army  Aviation  School 

Brig  Gen  Bogardus  S.  Cairns,  Comdt 
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US  Army  Chaplain  School 

Col  Jamea  I* Wilson,  Comdt 

Lt  Col  Ferdinand  A.  Evans,  Asrt  Comdt 

US  Army  Chemical  Center 

Col  JohnM.  Palmer,  CO 

US  Army  Chemical  Corps  School 
Col  Carl  V.  Burke,  Comdt 

US  Army  Civil  Affairs  and  Military  Government  School 
Col  Tom  H.  Barratt,  Comdt 

US  Army  Engineer  School 

MaJ  Gen  David  K.  Tulley,  Comdt 

Brig  Cen  Robert  G.  Mac  Donne  11,  Asst  Comdt 

Finance  School,  US  Army 

Col  William  E.  Slcvers,  Comdt 
Col  Sherburne  J.  Kellker,  Asst  Comdt 

US  Army  Infantry  School 

Maj  Gen  Herbert  B.  Powell,  Comdt 
Brig  Gen  Stanley  R,  Larsen,  Asst  Comdt 

US  Army  Information  School 

Col  Lucius  N.  Cron,  Comdt 

US  Army  Intelligence  School 

Maj  Gen  Richard  G.  Prather,  Comdt 
Col  Ralph  W.  Gontriun,  XO,  USAINTS 
Col  K.  W.  Holbert  (USAF),  USASIS 

US  Army  Language  School 

Col  Walter  E.  Kraus,  Comdt 
Lt  Col  Fred  A. 'Hicks,  Asst  Comdt 

US  Army  Logistics  Management  Center 
Col  Bernard  S.  Waterman,  CO 

US  Army  Management  School 

Col  Frank  Kowalski,  Jr,  Comdt 
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•  IS 


US  Army  Ordnance  Training  Command 
Brig  Gen  George  W.  White,  CG 

US  Army  Ordnance  School 

Col  Richard  A.  Blair,  Comdt 

US  Army  Ordnance  Guided  Miasile  School 
Col  Henry  S.  Nev/hall,  Comdt 

The  Provoat  Marshal  General's  School,  US  Army 
Brig  Gen  D.  P.  Schorr.  Jr,  Comdt 
Col  Shaffer  F.  Jarrell,  Asst  Comdt 

Quartermaster  Training  Command,  US  Army 
Col  Sheldon  M.  Gilman,  Act  CO 

US  Army  Quartermaster  School 

Col  Charles  E.  Reid,  Comdt 
Col  James  D.  Edgar,  Asst  Comdt 

US  Army  Signal  School 

Maj  Gen  W.  Preston  Cordertnan,  CG,  Ft  Monmouth,  NJ 
Col  R.  G.  H.  Meyer,  Act  Comdt 

US  Army  Special  Warfare  School 

Col  George  F.  Jones,  Comdt 

US  Army  Transportation  School 

Col  A.  William  Lyon,  Comdt 

Col  Vernon  R .  Johnson,  Asst  Comdt 

Walter  Reed  Army  Institute  of  Research 
Lt  Col  Arthur  Steer,  Act  Comdt 
.^t  Col  Christian  Gronbeck,  Jr,  Asst  Comdt 

US  Women's  Arm  Corps  School 

Lt  Col  Frances  M.  Lathrope,  Comdt 
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3.  List  of  agencies  that  appeared  before  the  Board  and  Individuals 
who  were  Interviewed  by  the  Board  or  by  members  thereof. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY  STAFF 

Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Personnel 

Lt  Gen  James  F.  Collins,  DCSPER 
Maj  Gen  James  L.  Richardson,  Jr,  Asst  DCSPER 
Brig  Gen  George  R.  Mather,  Dir,  Mil  Pers  Mgt 
Mr  Charles  F.  Mullaly,  Deputy  Dir,  Civ  Pers 

Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Military  Operations 
Lt  Gen  Clyde  D.  Eddleman,  DCSOPS 
Brig  Gen  Theodore  F.  Bogart,  Dir,  Org  &  Tng 
Col  Stephen  O.  Fuqua,  Jr,  Deputy  Dir,  Org  &  Tng 
Col  William  W.  West  III,  Sch  Br,  Tng  Div,  Org  h  Tng 
Dr  Rolfe  L.  Allen,  Civ  Educ  Advisor,  Tng  Div,  Org  k  Tng 
Col  Berton  E,  Splvy,  Jr,  Deputy  Dir,  SW  it  Rqr 
Col  W.  G,  Van  Allen,  Rqr  Div,  Army  Avn 

Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Logistics 

Maj  Gen  Robert  W,  Colglasler,  Jr,  Asst  DCSLOG 

Col  Robert  B.  Taylor,  Asst  Dir,  Pers 

Col  W.  M.  Fondrcn,  Chief,  Mil  Pers  it  Tng  Div 

Col  Wendell  J.  Coats,  Mil  Pers  it  Tng  Div 

Col  Arnold  A.  Berglund,  Mil  Pers  6  Tng  Div 

Col  Herbert  E,  Brown,  Concept  Dev  Br,  Plans  Div 

Comptroller  of  the  Army 

Lt  Gen  William  S.  Lawton,  Compt 

Maj  Gen  James  B.  Quill,  Asst  Compt 

Col  James  B.  Corbett,  Deputy  Dir,  Mgt  Analysts 

Chief  of  Research  and  Development 

Maj  Gen  Robert  J.  Wood,  Deputy  Chief 

Brig  Gen  T.  J.  Conway,  Dir  of  Rsch 

Col  Herbert  C.  Hicks,  Jr,  Office,  Dir  of  Rsch 

Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  for  Intelligence 
Maj  Gen  Robert  A.  Schow,  ACSI 
Col  John  J.  Davis,  Chief,  Org  fc  Tng  Div 
Dr  Robert  L.  Plumb,  EURASIAN  Div 


Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  for  Reserve  Component* 

Brig  Gen  Creighton  W.  Abram*,  Jr,  Deputy  ACSRC 
Lt  Col  Page  H.  Brownfield,  Org  4  Tng  Dlv 

Chie',  Army  Reserve  and  ROTC  Affair* 

Maj  Gen  Ralph  A.  Palladino,  Chief 

Chief  of  Civil  Affair*  and  Military  Government 
Col  Robert  M.  William*,  Deputy  Chief 
Lt  Col  Jease  L.  Morrow,  Jr,  Mil  Plana  4  Op  Dlv 

Chief,  Army  Division,  National  Guard  Bureau 
Maj  Gen  Donald  W.  McGowan,  Chief 

Chief  of  Special  Warfare 

Maj  Gen  Orlando  C.  Troxel,  Jr,  Chief 
Lt  Col  Myron  A.  Funk,  Rqr  Br,  Support  Div 

The  Adjutant  General 

Maj  Gen  Herbert  M,  Jones,  TAG 

Brig  Gen  Mervyn  M.  Magee,  Act  Chief,  OAD 

Brig  Gen  Hal  C.  Pattison,  Chief,  Armor,  OAD 

Brig  Gen  Ben  Harrell,  Chief,  Inf,  OAD 

Lt  Col  Charles  R.  Sparra,  Arty,  OAD 

Chief  of  Chaplains 

Brig  Gen  (Ch)  F.  A.  Tobey,  Deputy  Chief 
Col  (Ch)  W.  M.  Hale,  Chief,  Tng  Div 

Chief  Chemical  Officer 

Brig  Gen  William  R,  Currie,  A**t  Chief 

Lt  Col  Edwin  G.  Pike,  Chief,  Career  Plan  It  Policy  Br 

Chief  of  Information 

Brig  Gen  Chester  V,  Clifton,  Deputy  Chief 
Chief  of  Engineer* 

Maj  Gen  Emerson  C.  ltschner,  Chief 
Brig  Gen  Stephen  R.  Hanmer,  Asst  Chief 
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Chief  of  Finance 

Maj  Gen  Harry  W.  Crandall,  Chief 

Lt  Col  H.  E.  Blomgren,  Tng  Br,  MU  Pers  Dlv 

The  Inspector  General 

M«j  Gen  Albert  Pierson,  TIG 

The  Judge  Advocate  General 

Maj  Gen  George  W.  Hickman,  Jr,  TJAG 

Chief  of  Ordnance 

Brig  Gen  Frederick  G.  Waite,  Aset  Chief 

Brig  Gen  George  W.  White,  CG,  US  Army  Ord  Tng  Comd 

The  Provost  Marshal  General 

Maj  Gen  Hayden  L.  Boatner,  TPMG 

The  Quartermaster  General 

Maj  Gen  Hugh  Macklntoah,  Amt  QMG  for  Admin 

Chief  signal  Officer 

Maj  Gen  James  D.  O'Connell,  Chief 

Brig  Gen  Stuart  S.  Hoff,  Cmbt  Dev  k  Op  Dlv 

Col  Walter  U ,  Bess,  Chief,  Pers  Dlv 

The  Surgeon  Genci  al 

Col  Byron  l..  Stcgcr,  Educ  I*  Tng  Dlv 

Col  Norm.»n  E.  Peatfleld,  Asst  Chief,  Pers  Dlv 

Chief  of  Transport'd  on 

Brig  Cun  Robert  C.  Tripp,  Act  Chief 
Maj  Wili  am  Stendeback,  Jr,  Tng  k  Org  Dlv 

Director,  Women's  Army  Corps 
Col  Mary  Milligan,  Dir 
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W  S' 


OTHER  AGENCIES  AND  PERSONNEL 


United  States  Continental  Army  Command 
Gen  Willard  G.  Wyman,  CG 

Col  J.  W.  Carlson,  Chief,  Sch  Br,  Tng  Dlv,  G3 
Lt  Col  Claude  W.  Baker,  Sch  Br,  Tng  Dlv,  G3 

United  States  Security  Agency 

Maj  Gen  James  H.  Phillips,  Chief 

Col  Ralph  E.  Jordan,  Comdt,  USASA  Sch 

United  States  Air  Force 

Col  J.  D.  Scullion  (USAF),  ODCSPER,  Hq  USAF 
United  States  Marine  Corps 

I  t  Col  W.  L.  Bates  (USMC),  Chief,  Sch  Tng  Unit,  C3,  Hq  USMC 
United  States  Navy 

Capt  R.  B.  Kelly  (USN),  Asst  Chief,  Educ  k  Tng,  BUPERS 
Cdr  B.  F.  Worchcstcr  (USN),  Educ  k  Tng,  BUPERS 
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ANNEX  4 


SUMMARY  ANALYSIS  OF  DEVELOPMENTS  ON  THE 
kfttfdMMENDATtoNS  OF  THE  fcDDY  B6A-RJD 

SECTION  I 

INTRODUCTION 


1.  The  report  of  the  Department  of  the  A’  ny  Board  on  Educational 
System  for  Officers,  "The  Eddy  Board",  dated  15  June  1949,  as  submitted 
to  the  Chief  of  Staff,  US  Army,  contained  13  recommendations.  These 
recommendations  were  modified  In  several  respects  In  Department  of  the 
Army  approval  action  dated  11  October  1949.  Subsequent  action  on  26Oct0ber 
1949  by  the  Department  of  the  Army  directed  that  necessary  action  be  taken 
to  Implement,  as  approved  and  modified,  the  Eddy  Board  recommendations. 
The  purpose  of  this  annex  Is  to  set  forth  the  initial  recommendations  of 
the  Eddy  Board,  the  approval  and  modifications  thereof  by  the  Department 
of  the  Army,  and  comments  as  appropriate  on  the  status  of  Implementation. 


SECTION  II 

ANALYSIS  OF  EACH  RECOMMENDATION 


2.  RECOMMENDATION: 

"That  at  least  90  percent  of  the  officers  commissioned  in  the 
Regular  Army  be  required  to  have  completed  the.  equivalent  educational 
requirements  for  a  college  degree.  Those  officers  already  commissioned 
who  do  not  have  a  college  degree  should  be  permitted  to  complete  their 
college  courses  to  attain  one.  This  opportunity,  howe*  cr,  should  be 
afforded  only  to  those  officers  who  clearly  demonstrate  that  the  Govern* 
ment's  Interest  would  be  served  through  their  additional  attendance  in 
college  and  the  conditions  should  be  set  up  which  would  permit  them  to 
continue  their  studies  without  prohibitive  financial  sacrifice." 
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ACTION: 


"At  least  90  percent  of  the  officer!  commissioned  in  the  Regular 
Army  must  have  completed  the  equivalent  educational  requirements  for  a 
college  degree,  No  further  action  on  the  remainder  of  this  recommendation 
is  contemplated  at  this  time." 

COMMENT: 

The  Eddy  Board  found  that  approximately  73  percent  of  the 
Regular  Army  officers  had  completed  college  baccalaureate  work.  A 
Department  of  the  Army  survey,  as  of  25  November  1957,  reflects  that 
75.  83  percent  of  the  present  Regular  Army  officers  are  college  graduates 
or  above,  and  that  53,  11  percent  of  all  officers  of  the  Active  Army  are 
college  graduates  and  above.  This  survey  reveals  only  slight  improve¬ 
ment  toward  the  goal  of  the  original  recommendation.  (Appendix  to  annex 
14  and  annex  18) 

3.  RECOMMENDATION: 


"That  each  newly  commissioned  second  lieutenant  of  the  Regular 
Army  will  be  sent  to  his  branch  school  for  an  orientation  course  of  approx¬ 
imately  4  to  12  weeks,  as  determined  by  the  chief  of  branch  or  the  Chief, 
Army  Field  Forces.  Following  this  course,  newly  commissioned  officers 
should  be  assigned  to  duty  with  troops.  Officers  of  the  services  should 
serve  their  first  2  years  with  one  of  the  arms,  which  will  include  attendance 
at  the  orientation  course  of  the  assigned  arm.  " 

ACTION: 


a.  "Each  newly  commissioned  second  lieutenant  of  the  Regular 
Army  will  be  sent  directly  to  duty  with  troops.  Newly  commissioned 
officers  of  the  services,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  the  Medical  Depart¬ 
ment  and  the  Chaplains  Corps,  will  serve  their  first  two  (2)  years  with 
one  of  the  arms.  " 

b.  The  action  taken  26  October  1949  was  further  modified  by 
the  Department  of  the  Army,  effective  29  December  1950,  as  follows: 

"Each  newly  commissioned  male  Second  Lieutenant  of  the 
Regular  Army  will  be  detailed  to  duty  with  troops  with  one  of  the  combat 
arms  for  a  period  of  2  years.  Prior  to  reporting  for  duty  with  the  troops, 
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each  officer  will  attend  the  branch  school  of  the  arm  to  which  detailed. 
During  periods  of  hostility  he  will  attend  the  associate  course!  during 
peacetime,  a  special  orientation  course  from  4  to  8  weeks,  as  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Chief  of  Army  Field  Forces,  will  be  substituted  for  the 
associate  course.  Newly  commissioned  Regular  Army  officers  of  the 
services,  with  the  exception  of  those  In  the  Army  Medical  Service  and 
chaplains,  will  serve  their  first  2  years  with  one  of  the  arms,  which 
will  Include  attendance  at  the  associate  or  orientation  course  of  the  arm 
to  which  detailed.  " 

COMMENT: 

This  policy  la  generally  being  implemented.  Newly  commis¬ 
sioned  officers  attend  a  branch  basic  course  prior  to  assignment  to  troop 
duty.  These  courses  vary  in  length  among  the  various  branch  service 
schools;  most  are  well  in  excess  of  8  weeks.  (Annex  8) 

4.  RECOMMENDATION: 

"That  the  Officers'  Basic  Course  at  the  Ground  General  School 
be  discontinued.  " 

ACTION: 

"The  Officers'  Basic  Course  at  the  Ground  General  School  will  be 
discontinued  at  the  completion  of  the  August-December  1949  class." 

COMMENT: 

The  Ground  Genera]  School  has  since  been  discontinued. 

5.  RECOMMENDATION: 

"That  with  respect  to  common  instruction  tn  the  branch  advanced 
schools,  Department  of  the  Army  Memorandum  No.  55G-5-4,  15  Mar  48, 
be  liberalized  to  permit  the  commandants  to  make  deviations  of  not  more 
than  40  percent  in  the  total  number  of  hours  authorized.  " 

ACTION: 

Suspended  for  time  being. 
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COMMENT: 


"Common  Subjects"  instruction  to  Army  service  schools  is 
currently  outlined  in  Hq  USCONARC  Training  Memorandum  Nr  1  1.  This 
instruction  permits  a  leeway  of  25  percent  in  specified  subject  areas. 
(Annex  9) 

b,  RECOMMENDATION: 


"That  where  feasible,  the  associate  courses  be  made  sufficiently 
short  to  permit  the  civilian  component  officers  to  leave  their  civilian  pur* 
suits  to  attend  these  courses,  It  appears  that  a  series  of  short  courses 
of  approximately  2  weeks,  interspersed  by  extension  courses,  will  best 
meet  this  situation.  The  board  recommends  that  the  Department  of  the 
Army  study  this  matter.  The  board  also  recommends  that  Regular  Army 
officers  be  encouraged  to  attend  associate  courses  at  Army  schools." 

ACTION- 

Suspended  for  time  being. 

COMMENT: 

Present  associate  courses  are,  in  general,  a  condensed  version 
of  regular  courses  and  require  resident  attendance  for  periods  much  longer 
than  2  weeks.  Regular  Army  officers  and  reserve  officers  (on  active  and 
inactive  status)  attend  both  regular  and  associate  courses.  (Annexes  7 
and  9) 


7.  RECOMMENDATION 


"That  the  officer's  school  system  for  the  Army  be  operated 
progressively  on  the  following  concepts: 

"COMPANY  OFFICERS’  COURSE,  BRANCH  SCHOOL 


"After  he  has  gained  experience  with  troops,  the  officer  will 
be  assigned  as  a  student  in  the  company  officers'  course  at  his  branch 
school.  The  scope  of  this  course  will  be  designed  to  equip  him  to  per* 
form  duties  at  company  and  battalion  levels.  The  length  of  this  course 
will  be  determined  by  the  immediate  and  long-range  requirements  of  the 
particular  branch  or  service  involved.  However,  it  will  not  exceed  11 
months. 
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"Prerequisites: 

"(1)  Combat  arms:  l  to  5  years'  service. 

"(2)  Technical  and  Administrative  Services:  to  be  de¬ 
termined  by  the  chief  of  service  concerned. 

"ADVANCED  OFFICERS'  COURSE,  BRANCH  SCHOQI- 

"Followlng  graduation  from  tne  company  officers'  course  and 
normally  after  further  duty  with  troops,  the  officer  will  attend  the  advanced 
course  at  his  branch  school.  This  course  will  include  instruction  in  com¬ 
bined  arms  and  the  organization  und  functions  of  the  division  general  staff. 
Additional  instruction  will  be  given  on  the  general  and  special  staffs  in 
higher  echelons  necessary  to  qualify  the  student  In  the  duties  pertinent  to 
his  particular  branch. 

"Prerequlsltles: 

"(1)  Combat  arms;  S  to  12  years'  services  under  40  years 
of  agej  graduate  of  company  officers'  course. 

"(2)  Technical  and  Administrative  Services:  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  chief  of  service  concerned. 


"REGULAR  COURSE.  COMMAND  AND  GENERAL  STAFF  COLLEGE 


"Selected  graduates  of  the  branch  advanced  courses  will  attend 
the  Command  and  General  Staff  Colleg*  Regular  Course,  This  course 
will  be  approximately  10  months  In  duration,  ’ts  scope  will  Include  the 
duties  of  the  commander  and  general  staff  of  the  division,  corps,  army, 
and  comparable  levels  of  the  communications  zone. 

"Prerequlsltles: 

"(l)  Combat  arms;  8  to  1 5  years'  service;  under  41  years 
of  age;  graduate  of  advanced  course  of  his  branch 
or  constructive  credit  therefor, 

"(2)  Technical  and  Administrative  Services;  same  as  for 
combat  arms. 
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"ADVANCED  COURSE,  COMMAND  AND  GENERA!-  STAFF'  COLLEGE 


"Following  the  Regular  Courie  at  the  Command  and  General 
Staff  College,  selected  officers,  after  another  period  of  duty,  will  attend 
the  Advanced  Course  of  the  Command  and  General  Staff  College  of  approx¬ 
imately  10  months.  The  scope  of  this  course  will  Include  instruction  in 
the  duties  cf  the  commanders  and  staffs  of  the  higher  Army  echelons  not 
included  in  schools  previously  attended,  such  as  the  army  group,  theater 
Army  headquarters,  zone  of  interior,  and  Headquarters,  Department  of 
the  Army.  This  course  will  be  designed  to  emphasize  Army  technique 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  Army's  mission  as  a  part  of  the  National 
Military  Establishment.  Initially  the  course  should  be  given  at  Fort 
Leavenworth  in  the  1950-51  academic  year  to  about  100  officers,  with  an 
objective  of  ultimately  handling  about  300  students  each  year.  Attendance 
should  be  limited  to  United  States  officers. 

"Prerequisities: 

"(1)  Combat  arms:  13  to  21  years'  service;  under  46  years 
of  age;  graduate  of  Command  and  General  Staff 
College  Regular  Course,  or  have  constructive 
credit  therefor. 

"(2)  Technical  and  Administrative  Services:  same  as  for 
combat  arms.  " 

ACTION: 


Approved  as  recommended  except  that  the  Advanced  Course, 

US  Army  Command  and  General  Staff  College,  was  designated  as  the  US 
Army  War  College,  with  attendance  thereat  representing  "completion  of 
the  formal  education  requirement  for  those  with  other  Governmental 
agencies  which  the  Army  might  be  called  upon  to  fill."  Further,  a  few 
officers  are  to  "be  selected  annually  for  attendance  at  the  National  War 
College  and  the  Industrial  College  of  the  Armed  Forces  to  study  national 
and  joint  strategy,  war  planning,  and  industrial  moblizatlon.  This  spe¬ 
cialized  knowledge  Is  required  in  the  Department  of  the  Army,  but  attend¬ 
ance  at  either  of  these  institutions  ipso  facto  will  not  be  given  more  weight 
than  attendance  at  the  Army  War  College  when  selecting  officers  for 
promotion  or  higher  level  positions.  " 


COMMENT: 


Many  variation*  exist  from  the  original  intent  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Army  action  on  the  Eddy  Board  proposed  educational  pattern 
at  the  branch  school  level.  These  variations  have  resulted,  in  general, 
from  the  different  requirements  of  the  respective  branches.  The  policy 
guidance  with  respect  to  the  regular  course  at  the  US  Army  Command 
and  Ceneral  Staff  College  Is  currently  being  Implemented.  The  US  Army 
War  College  has  been  permanently  reestablished  at  Carlisle  Barracks, 
Pennsylvania.  The  service  prerequisite  for  attendance  at  the  US  Army 
War  College  has  been  changed  to  15  through  23  years'  service.  Four  or 
five  Army  officers  selected  annually  to  attend  the  National  War  College 
are  US  Army  War  College  graduates.  (Annexes  9,  10,  and  11) 

I.  RECOMMENDATION: 

"That  the  fields  of  business  management,  atomic  energy,  and 
future  aspects  of  warfare  be  Incorporated  Into  all  levels  of  Army  Schools." 

ACTION: 

Approved  "subject  to  further  consideration  by  the  Department  af 
the  Army  agency  charged  with  the  operation  of  Army  service  schools.  " 

COMMENT: 

The  fields  of  business  management,  atomic  energy,  and  future 
aspects  of  warfare  have  received  Increased  attention  by  the  Army  school 
system  since  the  recommendation  of  the  Eddy  Board  was  made.  Specialist 
ochools  and  courses  have  been  established  In  the  management  and  atomic 
energy  fields,  Army  officers  attend  courses  presented  by  selected  civilian 
schools.  Future  aspects  of  warfare  have  received  added  emphasis  prin¬ 
cipally  through  participation  by  Army  schools  In  the  Combat  Developments 
Program.  (Annexes  13,  14,  15,  and  16) 

9.  RECOMMENDATION: 

"That  greater  emphasis  be  placed  on  the  joint  aspects  of  all 
military  operations,  with  due  caution  that  courses  currently  given  at  the 
Joint  schools  are  not  unduly  paralleled  or  overlapped.  " 
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ACTION 


Approved  as  recommended. 

COMMENT: 

Joint  aspects  of  military  operations  receive  emphasis  appro* 
priate  to  the  level  of  the  respective  Army  schools  and  courses.  Hq 
USCONARC  supervises  the  participation  by  the  Army  in  instruction  given 
in  Navy  and  Air  Force  schools  and  centers.  The  Army  has  taken  full 
advantage  of  participation  in  the  joint  colleges.  (Annexes  7,  11,  and  12) 

10.  RECOMMENDATION 


"That  constructive  credit  be  no  bar  to  attendance  at  any  Army 

school. ' 


ACTION: 


Approved  but  amended  as  follows:  "and  officers  having  con¬ 
structive  credit  will  be  considered  for  attendance  at  the  highest  level 
school  for  which  each  received  constructive  credit  in  the  same  manner 
as  other  qualified  and  eligible  officers." 

COMMENT: 

The  constructive  credit  program  was  terminated  in  May  1950. 

(Annex  17) 

1  1  RECOMMENDATION: 

"That  in  selecting  officers  to  attend  schools,  the  Department  of 
the  Army  in  general  give  preference  to  the  officers  approaching  the  upper 
limit  of  the  age  bracket  for  a  particular  school," 

ACTION 

Approved  but  ammended  as  follows:  "who  meet  approved 
selective  standards." 


12.  RECOMMENDATION: 


"That  In  order  to  provide  for  efficient  coordination  In  the 
formulation  of  tactical  doctrine,  planning  of  curricula,  and  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  modern  educational  method*,  the  Army  achool  system  have  a 
control  agency  or  headquarter*  at  a  level  corresponding  to  that  of  a  none 
of  Interior  army.  This  agency  whould  control  all  schools,  both  officer 
and  enlisted. 

"The  headquarters  of  the  Army  school  system  should  function 
both  as  a  command  (answerable  directly  to  the  Chief  of  Staff,  US  Army) 
and  as  a  general  staff  supervisory  agency.  It  should  exercise  both  of 
these  functions  In  connection  witn  those  schools  not  currently  operated 
by  the  Chiefs  of  the  Technical  and  Administrative  Services.  It  should 
exercise  only  its  general  staff  supervisory  power  In  connection  with  the 
schools  of  the  Technical  and  Administrative  Services,  and  principally 
in  relation  to  the  formulation  and  coordination  of  curricula  and  In  the 
employment  of  modern  educational  methods. 

"To  implement  the  policy  described  above,  all  schools  under 
the  command  of  the  headquarters  of  the  Army  school  system  must  be 
declaredexcmpted  (Class  II)  activities  In  order  that  the  commander  can 
exercise  proper  budgetary,  personnel,  and  curricular  coordination  and 
cont  rol, 

"Preparation  of  field  manuals  and  the  formulation  and  conduct 
of  extension  and  associate  courses  should  come  under  the  supervision  of 
the  headquarter*  of  the  Army  school  system." 

ACTION: 

Suspended  for  the  time  being. 

COMMENT: 

Hq  USCONARC  has  since  been  designated  as  a  control  agency 
and  executes  certain  control  functions  under  AR  10-7.  (Annex  6) 

13.  RECOMMENDATION: 

"That  the  age  requirements  at  all  schools  be  reviewed  period¬ 
ically  to  lower  progressively  the  maximum  age  limitations." 
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ACTION: 


Modified  to  read,  "The  age  requirements  at  all  achoola  wi.’l 
be  reviewed  periodically. " 

14.  RECOMMENDATION: 

"That  the  Army  achool  ayatem  be  continuously  subject  to  acrutlny 
and  revlalon  In  order  to  keep  abreaat  of  new  world  and  military  developmente 
aa  they  pertain  to  education." 

ACTION: 

Approved  aa  recommended. 

COMMENT: 

The  preacnt  Army  achool  ayatem  reflecta  the  changing  require* 
menta  for  educating  and  training  officera.  The  ayatem  la  under  continuous 
scrutiny  by  all  agenclea.  Thla  Board  for  the  review  of  the  ayatem  for  the 
education  and  training  of  officera  reflecta  a  phase  of  implementation  of  the 
Eddy  Board  recommendations.  (Recommendation  42  of  basic  report) 
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ANNEX  5 


ANNEX  5 


OBJECTIVES,  MISSIONS,  AND  SCOPES 
SECTION  I 
INTRODUCTION 


1.  General.  «  The  Board  wai  directed  to  examine  the  appro¬ 
priateness  o f  the  current  service  school  and  service  college  missions 
in  relation  to  each  other  and  to  all  other  elements  in  the  overall  mili¬ 
tary  educational  system.  The  Board  proceeded  from  an  examination 
of  the  overall  objective  and  missions  of  the  entire  Army  school  system 
to  a  determination  of  the  mission  and  scopes  at  each  school  level.  The 
principal  results  of  the  Board's  effort  in  this  area  are  reflected  in  the 
draft  proposed  revision  of  All  350-5,  Education  and  Training  -  Military 
Education,  appendix  A  to  this  annex. 


SECTION  II 

OVERALL  OBJECTIVE  AND  MISSIONS  OF  THE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM 


2.  Overall  objective.  •  The  Board  believes  that  the  overall  objee 
tive  of  the  Army  school  system  should  remain  as  presently  written  in 
paragraph  l,  AR  350-5:  "The  objective  of  the  Army  Service  School  Sys¬ 
tem  is  to  prepare  selected  individuals  of  all  components  of  the  Army  to 
perform  those  duties  which  they  may  be  called  upon  to  perform  in  war. 
The  emphasis  is  on  the  art  of  command.  " 

3,  Analysis  of  the  overall  objective. 

a.  This  statement  of  the  objective  of  the  school  system 
reflects  a  conviction  that  the  principal  task  of  the  Army  is  to  win  a  war 
and  the  principal  function  of  the  Army  officer  is  to  command  in  war. 

This  is  admittedly  an  over-simplification.  The  role  of  the  Army  officer 
in  the  next  decade  will  demand  a  degree  of  versatility  far  beyond  that 
necessary  for  wartime  competence.  The  school  system  must  continue 
to  act  as  the  principal  agent  in  meeting  this  demand.  However,  to  in¬ 
sure  that  the  school  system  has  clarity  of  purpose,  this  direct  and 
unambiguous  statement  is  preferred  to  any  alternative  which  includes 
preparation  for  peacetime  duties. 


b.  Section  IV  of  the  basic  report  outline#  the  requirement  for 
breadth  In  the  officer  corp#  and  indicate#  the  Army  peacetime  deterrent 
function#  which  are  not  directly  related  to  the  wartime  role.  The  school 
•yatem  mutt  recognize  these  peacetime  function#  a#  vital  in  creating 
and  maintaining  an  Army  which  can  win  a  war.  Appropriate  coverage  of 
these  function#  must  be  attained  within  the  system.  In  emphasizing  the 
art  of  command,  it  must  be  recognized  that  this  art  includes  the  effective 
management  of  men,  materiel,  and  money;  and  that  the  term#  "commander" 
and  "manager"  are  essentially  synonymous.  However,  the  Board  con¬ 
tends  that  success  In  combat  demands  dynamic,  aggressive,  decisive, 
Individualistic  commanders.  Education  and  training  of  such  commanders 
should  have  precedence  over  managers  of  the  committee  or  advisory  type. 
The  accommodation  to  peacetime  duties  within  the  stated  objective  of  the 
school  system  should  Insure  that  preparation  for  wartime  duties  continues 
in  highest  priority. 

4.  Revised  overall  mission.  -  The  Board  believes  that  a  minor 
revision  of  the  overall  mlaalon  of  the  Army  school  system,  as  stated  in 
paragraph  Z,  AR  350-5,  is  required.  This  revision  specifies  the  hereto¬ 
fore  implied  missions  of  resident  and  nonresident  instruction  and  includes 
the  responsibility  for  training  Allied  students.  The  revised  statement  of 
missions  is  -  Missions  charged  to  the  service  school  system  are: 

a.  Prepare  and  conduct  resident  instruction;  prepare  and 
administer  nonresident  instruction. 

b.  Initiate  action  leading  toward  the  formulation  of  new  and 
revision  of  old  doctrine. 

c.  Prepare  training  literature. 

d.  Accomplish  cross-service  and  Allied  understanding  of 
Army  tactics,  techniques,  and  operations  by  providing  training,  as 
directed,  for  members  of  other  components  of  the  Armed  Forces  and 
for  Allied  students. 

e.  Support  other  training  activities  of  the  Army  as  directed. 
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SECTION  III 


OBJECTIVES,  MISSIONS.  AND  SCOPES  AT  EACH  LEVEL 


5.  a.  Ths  Board  examined  the  mlaelone  and  scopes  of  the  ele¬ 
ment!  of  the  Army  echool  ayatem  at  all  levela:  branch,  USACGSC,  and 
USAWC.  Aa  a  point  of  departure,  the  Board  conaldera  that  the  objective 
at  each  level  ahould  conform  to  the  overall  objective;  l.  e.  ,  the  objective 
la  to  prepare  aelected  Individual*,  at  the  level  concerned,  to  perform 
thoae  dutlea  they  may  be  called  upon  to  perform  In  war,  and  the  emphaate 
la  on  the  art  of  command. 

b.  The  Board  conaldera  that  detailed  atatementa  of  the  mla- 
alona  and  acopea  of  reaponalbillty  should  appear  In  similar  form  In  the 
Army  Regulation!  pertaining  to  each  school. 

c.  The  Board  did  not  attempt  to  restate  the  detailed  mlaelone 
and  acopea  at  each  level  of  the  Army  school  system.  However,  In  Its 
evaluation  of  the  scopes  of  Instruction  for  the  various  levels,  four  basic 
areas  of  controversy  were  disclosed,  the  resolution  of  which  tends  to 
eatabllah  the  mission,  and  clearlyoutllnea  the  scope  of  each  level.  Each 
of  these  problem  areas  la  considered  In  the  following  sections  of  this 
annex: 


(1)  Section  IV:  Responsibility  for  Division  Level 

Instruction. 

(2)  Section  V;  Responsibility  for  Army  and  Theater 
Army  Logistical  Command  Instruction. 

(3)  Section  VI:  Balance  Between  "Education"  and 
"Training"  at  Each  School  Level. 

(4)  Section  VII:  Functions  of  the  School  Syatem  In 
Advancing  the  Understanding  of  the  Roles,  Missions  and  Philosophy 
of  the  Army  and  Other  Services. 


6.  Background.  •  The  US  Army  Command  and  General  Staff 
College  presently  conducts  approximately  13  weeka  of  division  level 
tnatruction  (division  level  instruction  is  assumed  to  include  those  sub¬ 
jects  which  require  the  student  to  act  as  a  division  commander  or  as 

a  division  general  staff  officer).  Curricula  of  branch  advanced  courses 
now  vary  widely  in  the  amount  of  division  level  instruction  but  none 
appear  to  contain  more  than  1  to  2  weeks.  The  proposition  has  been 
advanced  that  the  bulk  of  division  level  instruction  should  be  conducted 
at  the  branch  advanced  course.  Advantages  and  disadvantages  are  out¬ 
lined  below. 

7.  Advantages  of  placing  the  bulk  of  division  level  instruction  in 
the  branch  courses: 

a.  Provides  Instruction  in  the  basic  unit  of  combined  arms 
to  essentially  all  career  officers  of  the  Army,  thereby  increasing  the 
pool  of  officers  with  division  level  training. 

b.  Makes  division  level  training  available  earlier  in  careers 
of  officers,  thereby  broadening  their  military  education  and  making  them 
available  for  assignment  to  responsible  positions  earlier. 

c.  Permits  sizeable  reduction  in  curriculum  of  USACGSC, 
with  increased  time  available  at  USACGSC  for  corps,  army,  and  theater 
army  logistical  command  operations. 

d.  Increases  the  stature  of  the  branch  courses  and  of  the 
branch  schools  in  general. 

e.  Adjusts  curricula  to  reorganised  divisional  structure  by 
recognising  that  one  echelon  (battalion  or  regiment)  has  been  removed; 
hence,  increased  instructional  hours  could  be  made  available  In  the 
branch  schoola  for  other  subjects. 

f.  Recognises  that  the  decentralised  and  independent  nature 
of  future  combat  will  probably  require  that  officers  at  the  battle  group 
and  lower  levels  have  a  good  understanding  of  divisional  operations. 
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8.  Disadvantages  of  placing  reaponaibllity  for  bulk  of  divlaion 
level  inatruction  with  branch  couraea: 

a.  USACGSC  haa  traditionally  been  the  focal  point  of  the 
aervice  achool  ayatem.  Tranafer  of  divialon  level  inatruction  would 
downgrade  USACGSC  aa  the  unifying  element  of  the  ayatem. 

b.  Incura  poaaibility  of  unbalanced  preaentatlon  of  dlvl- 
alonal  inatruction.  There  could  be  a  natural  tendency  to  develop  the 
"Bennlng  School"  of  divlaion  tactic  a,  the  "Knrsr  School"  of  divlaion 
tactlca,  and  the  "Sill  School"  of  divialon  tact.ca  There  could  be  a 
neglect  of  logiatical  impllcationa  in  combat  armi  achoola  and  a  neglect 
of  operational  implicationa  in  technical  and  admlnlatratlve  aervice 

ac hoola. 


c.  Assuming  USACGSC  retaina  reaponaibllity  for  develop¬ 
ment  of  divlaion  doctrine,  would  aplit  reaponaibllity  for  doctrine  and 
Inatruction,  with  reaultant  difficulty  in  coordination  of  inatruction  and 
doctrinal  development. 

d.  May  overcrowd  the  branch  courae  curricula,  particularly 
at  the  US  Army  Artillery  and  Mlaaile  School,  US  Army  Engineer  School, 
and  the  US  Army  Air  Oefenae  School. 

e.  Doea  not  capitalize  on  actlona  recently  taken  at  USACGSC 
to  atreamline  USACGSC  curriculum. 

f.  Would  dilute  quality  of  divlaion  level  inatruction  becauae 
it  muat  be  aimed  at  a  markedly  younger  group  of  relatively  unaelected 
officera. 


g.  From  peraonncl  atandpolnt,  would  be  more  coatly  in  num¬ 
ber  a  of  atudenta  and  in  numbers  and  quality  of  inatructor  peraonncl,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  eatabliahment  of  divlalonal  inatructlonal  departments  at  the 
technical  and  administrative  service  achoola. 

h.  Recent  increase  of  approximately  33  percent  in  student 
capacity  at  USACGSC  should  meet  stated  requirements  for  USACGSC 
graduates.  Training  all  career  officera  to  USACGSC  level  of  profi¬ 
ciency  at  division  level  appears  to  be  in  excess  of  requirements. 
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1.  Future  organizational  concepts  generally  retain  the  dlvi- 
•  ion  as  the  basic  combined  arms  organization;  whereas  the  status  of  the 
corps  and  field  army  under  future  organizations  is  less  definite.  Our 
school  system  can  better  adapt  to  future  organizational  trends  If  USACGSC 
retains  responsibility  for  the  bulk  of  instruction  in  that  organization  which, 
historically  and  for  the  foreseeable  future,  constitutes  the  basic  unit  of 
combined  arms  in  our  Army. 

9.  Conclusions. 

a.  Present  organizational  concepts,  and  the  requirement 
for  a  high  degree  of  professional  knowledge  throughout  a  broad  base  of 
career  officers,  mtke  it  desirable  that  divisional  coverage  be  Increased 
in  branch  advanced  courses. 

b.  The  necessity  for  coordination  of  doctrine  and  Instruction 
in  the  basic  unit  of  combined  arms,  the  desirability  of  maintaining 
USACGSC  as  the  focal  point  of  combined  arms  tactical  instruction,  and 
the  necessity  for  conducting  high  quality  divisional  instruction  to  a  se¬ 
lected  group  of  officers  requirethat  USACGSC  retain  responsibility  for 
division  level  Instruction. 


SECTION  V 

RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  ARMY  AND  THEATER  ARMY 
LOGISTICAL  COMMAND  INSTRUCTlbN 

10.  Background.  •  At  present,  USACGSC  has  responsibility  for 
division,  corps,  field  army,  theater  army  logistical  command,  and 
theater  army  replacement  command  instruction.  The  USAWC  has  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  higher  levels,  including  army  group  and  theater  Army. 
As  a  possible  readjustment  of  missions  and  scopes,  the  Board  con¬ 
sidered  the  transfer  of  instruction  in  field  army  and  theater  army 
logistical  command  to  the  USAWC.  Advantages  and  disadvantages  are 
outlined  below. 

11.  Advantages  of  placing  responsibility  for  field  army  and  theater 
army  logistical  command  at  US  Army  War  Cotlcge: 

a.  Decreases  pressure  on  USACGSC  curriculum  and  permits 
USACGSC  to  concentrate  on  division  and  corps  echelons. 
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b.  Might  decrease  total  personnel  expenditure  because  same 
scope  of  Army  and  theater  army  logistical  command  instruction  would  be 
given  to  a  fewer  number  of  officers. 

c.  Would  provide  more  instruction  and  refresher  training  on 
tactical  operations  of  larger  units  to  senior  officers  during  their  final 
school  attendance  at  USAWC. 

12.  Disadvantages  of  placing  responsibility  for  field  army  and 
theater  army  logistical  command  at  US  Army  War  College: 

a.  Decreases  the  number  of  officers  who  receive  this  impor¬ 
tant  instruction  and  provides  it  at  a  relatively  late  date  in  the  officer's 
career. 

b.  Upsets  existing  balance  of  operational  and  logistical  In¬ 
struction  attained  at  USACGSC.  Creates  necessity  for  considerable 
orientation  in  field  army  and  theater  army  logistical  command  at  USACGSC 
because  a  firm  understanding  of  division  and  corps  operations  cannot  be 
attained  without  background  in  field  army  and  theater  army  logistical  com¬ 
mand. 

c.  Increases  pressure  on  USAWC  curriculum  and  would  cause 
divergence  from  present  emphasis  on  strategy. 

d.  Creates  necessity  for  close  coordination  between  USACGSC 
and  USAWC  in  the  conduct  of  essentially  tactical  instruction. 

13.  Conclusion.  •  That  USACGSC  should  retain  responsibility  for 
the  conduct  of  field  army  and  theater  army  logistical  command  Instruction, 


SECTION  VI 

BALANCE  BETWEEN  "EDUCATION"  AND  "TRAINING" 

AT  £ach  SCHOOL  LEVEL 

14.  Background.  >  The  Board  found  that  there  was  a  difference  in 
concept  within  the  present  school  system  as  to  the  proper  balance  be¬ 
tween  "education"  and  "training"  that  should  exist  at  each  level  in  the 
system.  This  difference  involves  at  least  these  three  questions: 
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a  How  much  of  the  curriculum  at  any  level  should  he  handled 
by  educational  methodology,  how  much  by  training  technique!? 

b  What  ahould  be  the  balance  between  apeciallat  and  gen- 
eraliat  development  at  each  level? 

c.  What  ahould  be  the  relative  emphaaia  between  coverage 
of  preaent  and  of  future  concept!  at  each  level? 

15.  Definition!.  *  In  order  to  aaaeaa  the  Impact  of  theae  quea- 
tiona  on  policy  guidance,  the  Board  found  it  neceaaary  to  confirm  the 
dlatlnction  between  "education"  and  "training,  "  aa  currently  atated  In 
AR  350-5,  Education  and  Training  •  Military  Education,  aa  followa: 

a.  "Military  education.  -  Individual  military  Inatructlon.  .  , 
given  without  regard  to  the  student's  job  aaalgnment  or  membership  In 
a  particular  unit. 

b.  "Individual  training.  •  Inatructlon  given  to  Individual! 
for  the  purpoae  of  providing  training  in  a  particular  military  apeclallty. 

c .  "Dlatlnction  . 

"(1)  Education  implies  formal  inat  ruction  and  etudy  leading 
to  intellectual  development  to  Include  the  making  of  sound  deciaions. 

"(2)  Training  implies  Instruction  and  supervised  practice 
toward  acquisition  of  a  skill.  " 

16.  Analysis  •  Kor  a  comparison  of  the  Board's  views  expressed 
in  tabular  form,  sec  Appendix  "B",  "General  Balance  of  Instruction  at 
the  Various  School  Levels.  " 

17.  Conclusion.  -  The  Board  concluded  that  the  school  system 
should  Initially  emphasize  the  training  of  the  branch  specialist  for 
immediate  duty,  and  should  progressively  broaden  each  field  until,  at 
the  highest  level,  emphasis  la  placed  upon  educating  the  generalist  for 
duty  in  an  indefinite  time  frame. 


SECTION  VII 


FUNCTION  OF  THE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  IN  ADVANCING  THE 
UNDERSTANDING  of  the  holes,  missions,  and 
phil6sophy  of  the  army  and  other  services 


18.  Origin  of  problem.  •  The  Board  considered  this  problem  be- 
cause  It  believes  that  the  roles,  missions,  and  philosophies  of  all  serv¬ 
ices  will  be  subjected  to  review  and  possible  change  In  the  future.  The 
Board  considers  that  an  understanding  of  these  roles  and  missions  la 
essential  for  effective  Army  participation  in  the  joint  and  combined  oper¬ 
ations  which  will,  in  the  Board's  view,  become  of  increasing  Importance. 
The  Army  school  system  has  been  criticised  for  falling  to  analyse,  syn¬ 
thesise,  and  disseminate  the  agreed  Army  "concepts,  "  The  Board  con¬ 
siders  it  essential  that,  as  tin'  complexion  of  warfare  changes  in  the 
future,  all  elements  of  the  Army  work  together  in  a  common  understanding 
of  the  roles  and  missions  which  constituted  authority  assigns  to  the  Army 
and  tc  its  sister  services. 

19.  Analysis.  -  The  Board  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  function  of  the 
school  system  should  be  strictly  limited  in  the  area  of  roles,  missions, 
and  Army  philosophy.  Nevertheless,  the  system  should  play  an  Impor¬ 
tant  part  within  these  limitations,  The  reasonable  limitations  are  set 
forth  in  these  concepts: 

a.  Basic  formulation  of  the  roles  and  missions  of  the  Army 
and  other  services  is  the  responsibility  of  agencies  other  than  the  school 
system.  The  system  must  carefully  avoid  an  attempt  at  a  propaganda 

or  public  Information  effort  in  the  challenge  of  an  agreed  role. 

b.  The  system  must  avoid  the  promulgation  to  students  rj 
an  Army  position  which  would  compromise  their  intellectual  freedom 
and  independence  of  thought. 

c.  The  system  must  not  advocate  concepts  and  Ideas  which 
lack  Department  of  the  Army  approval. 

Within  these  limitations,  the  school  system  provides  sn  excellent 
medium  for  the  orientation  and  indoctrination  of  students.  The  accom¬ 
plishment  of  this  function  is  facilitated  by  the  academic  environment, 
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by  the  opportunity  for  exchange  of  views  between  students  snd  between 
students  and  faculty,  by  the  opportunity  for  creative  thinking  by  the 
faculties,  and  by  the  concentration  of  educational  effort  which  can  be 
attained  in  a  school.  The  Board  emphasizes  that  this  is  an  educational 
function,  not  an  informational  one. 

20,  Conclusions.  -  The  Board  was  impressed  by  the  volume  of 
material  being  produced  in  this  subject  area  and  notes  that  the  use  of 
the  material  is  apparently  left  to  individual  discretion.  There  appears 
to  be  no  concentrated,  coordinated  educational  effort  for  implementation 
in  this  important  field.  The  Board  considers  that  the  school  system 
should  provide  a  means  for  such  implementation.  The  Board  further 
considers  that  a  program  of  student  indoctrination  in  the  rolea,  mis¬ 
sions,  and  basic  philosophy  of  the  Army  and  other  services  should  he 
developed;  that  this  indoctrination  should  be  factual,  conservative, 
mature,  Intellectual,  and  brief;  that  the  agencies  responsible  for  the 
schools  should  provide  the  basic  materials  for  this  indoctrination;  and 
that  the  program  should  operate  aggressively  within  the  limitations 
prescribed  above. 

SECTION  Vlil 

GENERAL  PRINCIPLES  AND  POLICIES 
GOVERNING  THE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM 

2  1.  Introduction.  •  During  the  years  of  its  existence,  the  Army 
school  system  has  enjoyed  strong  support  from  other  elements  of  the 
Army;  and »  definable  groupof  principles  and  policies  has  been  developed 
for  the  organization  and  operation  of  the  system.  In  practice,  these 
policies  are  generally  recognized  and  followed.  However,  there  appears 
to  be  no  single  compilation  of  this  guidance,  either  in  Army  Regulations 
or  elsewhere  Consequently,  the  Board  desires  to  collate  certain  impor¬ 
tant  principles  and  policies  in  this  report  and  recommends  their  inclusion 
in  AR  350-5.  Education  and  Training  -  Military  Education  (draft  revision 
at  appendix  A  to  this  annex).  These  principles  are  stated  and  briefly 
discussed  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

22  Importance  of  the  service  school  system.  •  The  Army  school 
system  is  second  in  importance  only  to  the  operational  units  which  are 
the  fighting  strength  of  the  US  Army,  This  system  is  the  keystone  of 


the  Army'i  preparation  for  wartime  duties  -•  it  provides  the  education 
and  training  which  prepare  Army  officers  for  manifold  tasks  of  leader¬ 
ship  and  command,  and  it  develops  the  skills  and  knowledge  which  assist 
the  officer  to  make  effective  decisions.  The  past  contribution  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  World  Wars  1  and  II  and  the  Korean 
War  are  self-evident.  The  school  system  will  assume  an  increasingly 
Important  role  in  meeting  the  challenge  posed  by  new  concepts,  missions, 
and  weapons. 

23.  Relationship  of  the  service  school  system  to  other  means  of 
officer  education  and  training.  •  The  service  school  system  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  means  of  officer  education  and  training.  However,  many  other 
educational  forces  develop  the  officer  during  his  career.  Officers  learn 
from  troop  duty,  on-the-job  training,  individual  study,  civilian  schooling, 
information  programs,  and  precepts  acquired  from  higher  commanders. 
Each  of  these  factors  should  contribute  its  share  toward  the  creation  of 
the  professional  officer;  a  balance  should  be  maintained  which  Insures 
that  the  school  system  is  not  charged  with  missions  which  can  better  be 
accomplished  elsewhere.  The  school  system  provides  knowledge  which 
is  essential  for  individual  development;  each  officer  has  a  continuing 
personal  responsibility  for  his  own  education;  and  each  officer  should 
complement  and  supplement  his  formal  schooling  by  personal  endeavor 
outside  the  resident  school  system. 

M.  Support  of  the  school  system.  -  The  school  system  is  a  rela¬ 
tively  complex  organization.  The  detailed  planning  and  long  lead-time 
essential  for  effective  instruction,  and  the  inherent  difficulty  of  the 
educational  process,  deny  the  school  system  the  flexibility  which  is 
characteristic  of  most  Army  functions,  Hence,  a  continuing  high  level 
of  support  is  vital  to  successful  accomplishment  of  school  missions. 
Agencies  charged  with  policy 'direction  and  support  of  the  school  system 
should  insure  stability  for  a  system  designed  to  meet  the  long-term  needs 
of  the  Army.  As  a  minimum,  necessary  support  includes  a  faculty  ade¬ 
quate  m  quantity  and  quality;  sufficient  academic  plant,  housing,  and 
school  and  support  troops;  early  doctrinal  guidance  to  permit  curriculum 
planning;  early  establishment  of  firm  officer  student  quotas  to  permit 
course  planning;  and  stability  of  faculty  tenure. 

25.  Supervision  of  schools.  -  Ag  encies  responsible  for  service 
schools  should  provide  broad  missions  and  guidance  to  school  comman¬ 
dants.  Operating  within  this  guidance,  the  commandants  should  be 
granted  wide  latitude  in  accomplishing  their  missions.  Examples  of 


appropriate  areas  for  supervisory  action  by  responsible  agencies  include: 
continuing  review  of  the  system  to  insure  constant  alignment  with  latest 
developments  as  they  pertain  to  education;  elimination  of  duplication  In 
instruction  between  school  levels;  avoidance  of  gaps  in  instruction  between 
levels;  comparability  of  instruction  In  Identical  subjects  as  taught  at 
different  schools;  the  broad  balance  attained  among  major  subject  areas 
(e.  g.  ,  balance  between  operational,  logistical,  intelligence,  and  per* 
•onnel  instruction);  activities  designed  to  keep  officers  current  in  changing 
concepts;  and  activities  designed  to  further  student  understanding  of  the 
roles,  missions,  and  philosophies  of  the  Army  and  other  services.  In 
curriculum  matters,  the  directed  inclusion  of  specific  hours  of  coverage 
for  certain  subjects  is  normally  undesirable.  The  commandant  Is  the 
best  judge  of  the  method  and  timing  for  presentation  of  specific  subjects. 

26.  Academic  purpose.  -  The  principal  academic  purpose  at  each 
level  of  the  school  system  is  the  thorough  instruction  of  all  students  In  the 
fundamentals  of  ground  combat  or  staff  action  pertinent  to  the  level. 
Attainment  of  this  objective  is  of  paramount  Importance.  When  this  knowl¬ 
edge  of  fundamentals  has  been  gained,  the  student  should  be  required  to 
project  himself  into  situations  of  increasing  complexity  wherein  his  rea¬ 
soning  powers,  tactical  and  strategic  judgment,  and  intellectual  capability 
arc  expanded.  The  ultimate  goal  is  the  production  of  graduates  who  will 
be  prepared  to  apply  a  sure  knowledge  of  fundamentals  to  the  complex 
situations  of  the  future,  and  who  will  demonstrate  intelligence,  versa¬ 
tility,  imagination,  and  initiative  in  their  application. 

.17.  Academic  approach.  -  The  academic  approach  at  each  level 
should  fully  exploit  the  capabilities  of  the  student  group.  Instruction 
should  be  academically  demanding  and  must  be  pitched  at  a  level  which 
credits  the  student  with  maturity  and  intellectual  competence  commen¬ 
surate  with  his  experience.  The  methodology  employed  should  chal¬ 
lenge  and  interest  the  student;  rote  must  be  avoided,  a  full  range  of  aca¬ 
demic  techniques  should  be  used  for  the  inculcation  of  fundamentals.  ^ 

2H.  Curriculum  content.  -  In  all  areas  of  the  school  system,  the 
expanding  scope  of  knowledge  required  to  fight  future  wars  tends  to 
crowd  and  lengthens  the  curricula.  This,  in  turn,  demands  that  an 
officer  spend  an  increasing  portion  of  his  career  in  resident  schooling. 

On  the  other  hand,  limited  personnel  resources  and  the  desirability  of 
sending  as  many  officers  as  practicable  to  schools  make  it  necessary 
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that  curricula  b«  kept  at  minimum  length  and  content.  To  reconcile  these 
conflicting  demands,  each  curriculum  should  be  focused  on  essentials; 
the  curriculum  should  contain  only  those  subjects  which  cannot  be  ade¬ 
quately  learned  elsewhere,  and  "nice -to -know"  subjects  should  be  ac¬ 
quired  by  Individual  study  on  a  nonresident  basis. 


APPENDIX  A  TO  ANNEX  5 


DRAFT  PROPOSED  REVISION  OF  AH  350-5 


NOTE 

The  Board  recognized  the  significance  of  AR  350-5,  Military  Educa¬ 
tion,  as  the  governing  statement  of  policies  and  procedures  for  the  mili¬ 
tary  educational  system.  Many  of  the  Board's  recommendations  will 
occasion  substantive  changes  in  the  present  regulation.  Also,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Board,  the  existing  regulation  should  be  revised  to  elim¬ 
inate  the  minor  administrative  provisions  now  included;  these  instruc¬ 
tions  seem  more  appropriate  for  other  publications.  Accordingly,  the 
Board  has  prepared  a  draft  revision  which  generally  incorporates  these 
substantive  changes  and  eliminates  the  less  significant  administrative 
provisions  (see  Recommendation  40).  This  draft  reflects  the  Board's 
specific  desire  to  streamline  this  regulation;  it  is  the  Board's  belief 
that  those  portions  and  paragraphs  of  the  existing  regulation  which  have 
been  omitted  in  this  revision  are  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  merit 
retention  in  this  basic  regulation. 
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Section  I 
GENERAL 


1.  Scope.  •  These  regulations  set  forth  the  general  provisions 
governing  the  military  education  and  individual  training  of  Army  per- 
sonnet  of  all  components  of  the  Army  as  may  be  accomplished  in  the 
Army  service  schools,  joint  schools,  schools  of  other  services,  civil¬ 
ian  institutions  and  industry,  and  schools  of  foreign  nations.  General 
provisions  of  the  Reservt  Officers  Training  Corps,  United  States 
Military  Academy,  and  the  Army  Extension  Course  Program  are  also 
set  forth.  For  detailed  scope  see  the  appropriate  regulations  in  the 
AR  350-series. 

2.  Objective.  •  The  objective  of  the  Army  service  school  sys¬ 
tem  is  to  prepare  selected  individuals  of  all  components  of  the  Army 
to  perform  those  duties  which  they  may  be  called  upon  to  perform  in 
war.  The  emphasis  is  on  the  art  of  command. 

3.  Missions.  •  The  missions  of  the  Army  service  school  sys¬ 
tem  are  to: 


a.  Prepare  and  conduct  resident  instruction,  prepare  and 
administer  nonresident  instruction. 

b.  Initiate  action  leading  toward  the  formulation  of  new  and 
the  revision  of  old  doctrine. 

c.  Prepare  training  literature. 

d.  Accomplish  cross-service  understanding  of  Army  tac¬ 
tics,  techniques,  and  operations  by  providing  training  as  directed  for 
members  of  other  components  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  for  Allied  per¬ 
sonnel. 


e.  Provide  support  for  such  other  training  activities  of 
the  Army  as  may  be  directed. 

4.  General  principles  and  policies.  •  The  following  principles 
and  policies  establish  broad  guidance  for  the  school  system  and  for  the 
agencies  responsible  for  its  development,  supervision,  and  support. 
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a.  Importance  of  the  service  school  system.  -  The  Army 
school  system  is  second  in  importance  only  to  the  troop  units  which 
are  the  fighting  strength  of  the  US  Army,  This  system  is  the  keystone 
of  the  Army's  preparation  for  wartime  duties  --it  provides  the  educa¬ 
tion  and  training  which  prepare  Army  officers  for  manifold  tasks  of 
leadership  and  command,  and  it  develops  the  skills  and  knowledge  which 
assist  the  officer  to  make  effective  decisions.  The  past  contributions 

of  the  system  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  World  Wars  1  and  11  and 
the  Korean  War  are  self-evident.  For  the  future,  the  school  system 
will  assume  an  increasingly  important  role  in  meeting  the  challenge 
posed  by  new  concepts,  missions,  and  weapons. 

b.  Relationship  of  the  service  school  system  to  other  means 
of  officer  education  and  training.  -  The  service  school  system  is  the 
principal  means  of  officer  education  and  training.  However,  many  other 
educational  forces  develop  the  officer  during  his  career.  Officers  learn 
fr  am  troop  duty,  on-the-job  training,  individual  study,  civilian  achooling, 
information  programs,  and  precepts  acquired  from  higher  commanders. 
Each  uf  these  elements  should  contribute  its  share  toward  the  creation 

of  the  professional  officer;  a  balance  should  be  maintained  which  insures 
that  the  school  system  is  not  charged  with  missions  which  can  better  be 
accomplished  elsewhere.  The  school  system  provides  the  knowledge 
which  is  essential  for  individual  development;  each  officer  has  a  con¬ 
tinuing  personal  responsibility  for  his  own  education;  each  officer  should 
complement  and  supplement  his  formal  schooling  by  personal  endeavor 
outside  the  resident  school  system. 

c.  Support  of  the  school  system,  -  The  school  system  is  a 
relatively  complex  organization.  The  detailed  planning  and  long  lead 
time  essential  for  effective  instruction,  and  the  inherent  difficulty  of  the 
educational  process,  deny  the  school  system  the  flexibility  which  is 
characteristic  of  most  Army  functions.  Hence,  a  high  level  of  support 
is  vital  to  successful  accomplishment  of  school  missions.  Agencies 
charged  with  policy  direction  and  support  of  the  school  system  should 
insure  stability  for  a  system  designed  to  meet  the  long-term  needs  of 
the  Army.  As  a  minimum,  necessary  support  includes  a  faculty  ade¬ 
quate  in  quantity  and  quality;  sufficient  academic  plant,  housing,  and 
school  and  support  troops;  early  doctrinal  guidance  to  permit  curriculum 
planning;  early  establishment  of  officer  student  quotas  to  permit  course 
planning;  and  stability  of  faculty  tenure  and  student  input. 
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d.  Supervision  of  schools.  *  The  agencies  responsible  for 
service  schools  should  provide  broad  missions  and  guidance  to  com¬ 
mandants  thereof.  Operating  within  this  guidance,  the  commandants 
should  be  granted  wide  latitude  in  accomplishing  their  missions.  Ex¬ 
amples  of  appropriate  areas  for  supervisory  action  by  responsible 
agencies  include:  continuing  review  of  the  system  to  insure  constant 
alignment  with  latest  developments  as  they  pertain  to  education;  elim¬ 
ination  of  duplication  in  instruction  between  school  levels;  avoidance 
of  gaps  in  instruction  between  levels;  comparability  of  instruction  in 
identical  subjects  as  taught  at  different  schools;  the  broad  balance 
attained  among  major  subject  areas  (e.  g.  ,  balance  between  opera¬ 
tional,  logistical,  intelligence,  and  personnel  instruction);  activities 
designed  to  keep  officers  current  in  changing  concepts;  and  activities 
designed  to  further  student  understanding  of  the  roles,  missions,  and 
philosophies  of  the  Army  and  other  services.  In  curriculum  matters, 
the  directed  inclusion  of  specific  hours  of  coverage  for  certain  subjects 
is  normally  undesirable;  the  commandant  is  the  beat  judge  of  method 
and  timing  for  the  presentation  of  specific  subjects. 

e.  Academic  purpose.  •  The  principal  academic  purpose 
at  each  level  of  the  school  system  is  the  thorough  instruction  of  all 
students  in  the  fundamentals  of  ground  combat  or  staff  action  pertinent 
to  the  level.  Attainment  of  this  objective  is  of  paramount  importance. 
When  this  knowledge  of  fundamentals  has  been  gained,  the  student  should 
he  required  to  project  himself  into  situations  of  increasing  complexity 
wherein  his  reasoning  powers,  tactical  and  strategic  judgment,  and 
intellectual  capacity  are  expanded.  The  ultimate  goal  is  the  production 
of  graduates  who  will  be  prepared  to  apply  a  sure  knowledge  of  funda¬ 
mentals  to  the  complex  situations  of  the  future,  and  who  will  demon¬ 
strate  intelligence ,  versatility,  imagination,  and  initiative  in  their 
application, 


f.  '  Academic  approach.  •  The  academic  approach  at  each 
level  should  fully  exploit  the  capabilities  of  the  student  group.  Instruc¬ 
tion  should  be  academically  demanding  and  must  be  pitched  at  a  level 
which  credits  the  student  with  maturity  and  intellectual  competence 
commensurate  with  his  experience.  The  methodology  employed  should 
challenge  and  interest  the  student;  rote  must  be  avoided;  a  full  rang* 
of  academic  techniques  should  be  used  for  the  inculcation  of  funda¬ 
mentals.  [ 
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g.  Curriculum  content.  -  In  all  areas  of  the  school  system, 
the  expanding  scope  of  knowledge  required  to  fight  future  wars  crowds 
and  lengthens  the  curricula;  this,  in  turn,  tends  to  demand  that  an  offi¬ 
cer  spend  an  increasing  portion  of  his  career  in  resident  schooling.  On 
the  other  hand,  limited  personnel  resources  and  the  desirability  of  send¬ 
ing  as  many  officers  as  practicable  to  schools  make  it  necessary  that 
curricula  be  kept  at  minimum  length  and  content.  To  reconcile  these 
conflicting  demands,  each  curriculum  should  be  focused  on  essentials; 
the  curriculum  should  contain  only  those  subjects  which  cannot  be  ade¬ 
quately  learned  elsewhere;  and  "nice -to -know"  subjects  should  be  ac¬ 
quired  by  individual  study  on  a  nonresident  basis. 

5.  Responsibilities.  -  The  Department  of  the  Army  will  formu¬ 
late  general  plans  and  policies,  coordinate  the  execution  of  such  plans 
and  policies,  and  exercise  general  supervision  over  the  educational 
system  of  the  Army.  General  responsibilities  of  the  various  agencies 
are  outlined  below: 

a.  The  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Military  Operations,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Army,  in  coordination  with  other  General  Staff  agencies,  will 
establish  policies  for,  and  exercise  a  broad  review  of,  training  and  edu¬ 
cational  programs  conducted  by  Army  service  schools. 

b.  Commanding  General,  United  States  Continental  Army 
Command,  will  be  the  Director  of  the  Army  service  school  system. 

He  will  supervise  all  Army  schools  and  courses  of  instruction  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  policy  guidance  and  direction  provided  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Army  and  in  coordination  with  other  appropriate  agencies. 

See  AR  10-7. 


c.  Supervision  of  Army  participation  in  training  activities 
conducted  by  the  other  departments  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  Unl.ed 
States  is  vested  in  the  Commanding  General,  United  States  Continental 
Army  Command,  within  established  policy  and  doctrine  approved  by  the 
Department  of  the  Army. 

6,  Instruction  for  reserve  components.  »  For  personnel  of  the 
reserve  components,  pursuit  of  courses  of  instruction  io  the  Army 
service  school  system  is  voluntary.  Completion  of  such  courses  may 
be  prescribed  as  a  prerequisite  to  advancement  to  a  higher  grade. 
Qualified  members  of  the  reserve  components  are  eligible  to  attend 
all  courses  outlined  herein. 
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Section  II 

ARMY  SERVICE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM 


7.  Type*  of  service  schools.  -  The  following  types  of  schools 
are  in  the  Army  service  school  system:  (For  detailed  breakdown  by 
type  see  section  VII. ) 

a.  Service  colleges. 

b.  Branch  service  schools. 

c.  Specialist  schools. 

8.  Organization.  •  a.  General.  -  Service  colleges,  branch 
service,  and  specialist  schools  will  be  organised  and  adminietered 
in  conformity  with  these  regulations,  and  with  such  special  Instruc¬ 
tions  as  may  be  issued  from  time  to  time  by  the  Department  of  the 
Army;  Commanding  General,  United  States  Continental  Army  Com¬ 
mand:  or  other  appropriate  authority. 

(1)  School  personnel.  «  The  personnel  of  each  school 
will  consist  of  a  commandant;  his  personal  aides,  if  any;  a  staff  in¬ 
cluding  an  assistant  commandant;  a  faculty;  a  school  cadre;  demon¬ 
stration  troops  when  authorized;  and  such  students  as  may  be  detailed 
to  pursue  a  course  of  instruction  thereat. 

(2)  Allocation  and  assignment.  •  Within  personnel 
authorization,  personnel  will  be  requisitioned,  allocated,  assigned, 
and  relieved  of  assignment  by  the  Department  of  the  Army,  or  by  an 
agency  designated  by  the  Department  of  the  Army  upon  the  request  of 
the  school  concerned  and  in  accordance  with  existing  policies  and  pro¬ 
cedures  relative  to  assignment  specified  in  Army  Regulations  and  Spe¬ 
cial  Regulations  in  the  615-series. 

(3)  Exemptions  from  duties.  •  Except  with  the  prior 
approval  of  the  agency  charged  with  direct  supervision  and  control  of 
the  school,  personnel  will  not  be  detailed  to  duties,  or  placed  on 
temporary  duty  or  detached  service  not  directly  connected  with  the 
school  mission.  Similarly,  except  with  the  prior  approval  of  the 
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agency  charged  with  direct  supervision  and  control  of  the  school,  schools 
will  not  be  assigned  tasks  or  projects  which  will  require  the  use  of  per¬ 
sonnel  on  other  than  their  regular  school  duties. 

b.  Commandant. 

(1)  General.  -  A  commandant  will  be  especially  selected 
and  assigned  to  each  school  by  the  Department  of  the  Army.  The  com¬ 
mandant  will  have  charge  of  the  general  administration  of  the  school  or 
schools,  will  be  responsible  for  all  matters  of  instruction  therein,  and 
will  insure  that  all  programs  of  instruction  are  properly  coordinated. 

(2)  Curricula  and  programs  of  instruction. 

(a)  Curricula.  -  The  commandant  will  submit  rec¬ 
ommendations  for  the  establishment,  discontinuance,  or  revision  of 
courses  conducted  at  Army  service  schools  to  the  Commanding  General, 
United  States  Continental  Army  Command,  in  accordance  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  AR 


(b)  Programs  of  instruction.  -  The  commandant  will 
submit  all  programs  of  instruction  or  changes  in  such  programs  to  the 
Commanding  General,  United  States  Continental  Army  Command,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  AR  . 

(1)  Succession  to  command.  -  For  succession  to  com¬ 
mand  see  AR  600-20. 

c.  Assistant  commandant.  -  The  assistant  commandant, 
under  direction  of  the  commandant,  will  have  charge  of  instruction  and 
administration  concerning  instruction  in  the  school  or  group  of  schools 
and  will  have  general  charge  of  the  preparation  of  text  and  reference 
books  and  of  mailing  list  matter.  In  the  absence  of  the  sssistant  com¬ 
mandant.  the  senior  dirertor,  or  in  the  absence  of  all  directors,  the 
senior  instructor  will  ac*  as  assistant  commandant. 

d.  Other  members  of  the  staff  and  faculty.  •  The  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  the  directors  of  instructional  departments,  the  sec¬ 
retary,  the  academic  staff,  and  the  instructors  are  as  specified  by  the 
commandant  concerned,  in  consonance  with  pertinent  regulations  and 
directives. 
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e.  School  agencies,  -  The  functions  of  the  faculty  board, 
the  school  library,  the  book  department,  and  other  school  agencies 
are  as  specified  by  the  commandant  concerned,  in  consonance  with 
pertinent  regulations  and  directives. 

9.  Regulations  for  schools.  -  a.  General  regulations  governing 
the  conduct  of  each  service  college,  branch  service  school,  specialist 
school,  Army  Extension  Courses,  and  troop  schools  are  published  in 
Army  Regulations  in  the  350«series. 

b.  Army  Regulations  for  all  schools  will  be  prepared  and 
revised  under  supervision  of  the  agency  charged  with  direct  super* 
vision  and  control  of  the  particular  school  (par.  5).  They  will  con* 
tain,  so  far  as  applicable** 

(1)  General  provisions  for  the  designation  and  location 

of  the  school. 

(2)  Its  mission  and  general  organisation. 

(3)  A  general  description  of  the  courses  to  be  con* 
ducted  and  the  responsibilities  of  the  various  subdivisions  of  the  school. 
The  courses  conducted,  together  with  their  purpose,  duration,  pre* 
requisites,  and  scope,  will  be  published  periodically  by  The  Adjutant 
General  as  "The  Army  School  Catalog"  or  as  "The  Announcement  of 
Army  Extension  Courses,"  as  appropriate,  in  pamphlet  form. 

(4)  Requirements  and  regulations  in  regard  t6  class 
standing,  diplomas,  certificates,  and  academic  reports. 


Section  III 

MILITARY  EDUCATION  FOR  OFFICERS 

10.  General.  •  The  Army  service  colleges  and  schools  will  con* 
duct  courses  to  provide  progressive  military  education  and  appropriate 
practical  training  for  officer  personnel  of  all  components  at  appropriate 
levels  in  order  to  prepare  thsm  to  perform  efficiently  in  all  positions 
concernsd  with  leadership  of  troops  and  units,  with  application  of  doc¬ 
trine,  tactics  and  technique,  with  the  employment  of  units,  with  stra¬ 
tegic  concept,  planning  and  execution,  and  with  national  planning  and 
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policy.  In  consonance  with  the  objective,  paragraph  2,  courses  will 
be  designed  primarily  as  preparation  for  wartime  duties;  minimum 
essential  coverage  of  peacetime  duties  will  be  included.  The  career 
education  of  most  officers  will  be  accomplished,  progressively, 
through  the  courses  described  in  paragraphs  11  and  12.  An  appre¬ 
ciable  number  of  officers  will  also  attend  joint  schools,  schools  of 
the  other  services,  universities  and  other  institutions,  and  foreign 
military  or  civilian  schools  and  colleges.  The  purpose  of  such  addi¬ 
tional  education  for  selected  officers  will  be  to  qualify  them  for  posi¬ 
tions  on  joint  staffs,  as  interservice  liaison  officers,  or  for  other 
positions  requiring  a  specialised  knowledge. 


11.  Service  schools.  -  The  service  schools  will  conduct  courses 
to  provide  military  education  and  practical  training  for  commissioned 
officers  at  two  general  levels;  for  newly  commissioned  officers  (Orien¬ 
tation  Course),  and  for  officers  with  from  3  to  8  years'  service  (Branch 
Career  Course).  In  addition,  the  service  schools  will  conduct  officer 
specialist  courses  when  appropriate  directives  or  approvals  are  issued 
by  competent  authority. 


a.  Orientation  course.  -  Normally  an  officer  will  be  as¬ 
signed  to  an  orientation  course  of  approximately  8  weeks'  duration 
immediately  upon  receiving  his  commission.  This  course  will  be 
limited  to  those  subjects  essential  to  the  newly  commissioned  officer 
in  his  first  duty  assignment,  with  emphasis  on  fundamentals,  weap¬ 
ons,  and  equipment.  It  will  stress  practical  work,  with  a  minimum 
of  theoretical  instruction,  and  its  length  and  content  will  be  adapted 
to  the  variations  in  pre commissioned  training  of  the  various  cate¬ 
gories  of  officers  (USMA,  ROTC  branch  material,  ROTC  general 
military  science,  and  OCS).  Exact  length  and  content  will  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  each  branch  separately  based  on  its  specific  requirement. 

In  time  of  hostilities  branch  basic  courses  of  approximately  4  months' 
duration  will  be  established  to  be  attended  by  all  newly  commissioned 
officers  prior  to  assignment  to  duty  with  troops. 

b.  Branch  career  course.  •  After  an  officer  has  gained 
experience  with  troops,  he  will  be  assigned  to  a  branch  career  course 
of  approximately  1  academic  year**  duration,  to  be  attended  at  3  to 

8  years'  service.  This  course  will  be  designed  and  conducted  to 
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challenge  the  student  officer,  with  emphasis  on  practical  work  and 
instruction  with  troops.  The  scope  of  this  course  will  prepare  the 
officer  to  perform  branch  duties  at  company  through  battle  group  or 
comparable  level,  and  will  include  instruction  on  the  organisation 
of  the  division,  the  functions  of  the  division  general  staff,  and  suffi¬ 
cient  instruction  on  division  operations  to  provide  branch  perspective. 
Additional  instruction  will  be  given  on  the  general  and  special  staffe 
in  higher  echelons  necessary  to  qualify  the  student  in  the  duties  per¬ 
tinent  to  his  particular  branch. 

c.  Specialist  courses.  -  Officer  specialist  courses  de¬ 
signed  to  provide  technical  education  and  training  for  the  purpose 
of  qualifying  personnel  in  particular  military  specialties  will  b* 
conducted  by  the  service  and  specialist  schools  on  a  requirements 
basis. 


12.  Service  colleges.  •  a.  US  Army  Command  and  General 
Staff  Collegc--regular  course.  •  Selected  graduates  of  the  branch 
advanced  courses  will  attend  the  US  Army  Command  and  General 
Staff  College  regular  course.  The  scope  of  this  course  will  in¬ 
clude  the  duties  of  the  Commnnder  and  General  Staff  of  the  division, 
corps,  army,  and  theater  army  logistical  command. 


b.  US  Army  War  College.  -  Selected  graduates  of  the 
US  Army  Command  and  General  Staff  College  after  a  subsequent 
period  of  duty  will  attend  the  US  Army  War  College.  The  scope  of 
this  course  will  include  Instruction  in  the  duties  of  the  Commander 
and  staff*  of  the  higher  Army  echelons  not  included  in  schools  pre¬ 
viously  attended  such  a*  the  army  group,  theater  army  headquar¬ 
ters,  continental  United  States  agencies,  and  the  Department  of 
the  Army,  with  emphasis  on  the  latter.  This  course  will  be  de¬ 
signed  to  emphasize  military  policy,  national  strategy,  and  the 
Army's  mission  as  a  part  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  with  ap¬ 
propriate  coverage  of  joint  and  combined  functions. 

13.  Associate  courses.  -  Associate  courses  will  be  conducted 
by  branch  service  schools,  the  US  Army  Command  and  General  Stuff 
College,  and  specialist  schools  upon  direction  of  the  agency  charged 
with  the  supervision  of  the  college  or  school  concerned. 
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a.  Branch  service  schools.  -  Associate  courses  at  this 
level  may  be  of  two  types: 

(1)  Combination  resident  and  nonresident  associate 
courses.  -  These  courses  will  be  conducted  for  the  training  of  re* 
serve  component  officers  not  on  active  duty.  To  shorten  the  time 
the  Reserve  officer  must  spend  away  from  his  civilian  pursuits 
only  that  instruction  which  cannot  be  covered  by  extension  courses 
will  be  given  as  resident  instruction. 


(2)  Resident  associate  courses.  -  Courses  of  shorter 
duration,  paralleling  the  regular  longer  courses,  may  be  authorised 
in  exceptional  circumstances  for  the  training  of  career  officers  to 
satisfy  specific  branch  requirements. 


b.  US  Army  Command  and  General  Staff  College.  •  Courses 
of  shorter  duration,  paralleling  the  regular  longer  course,  will  be  con¬ 
ducted  at  this  level  primarily  to  provide  essentia]  training  to  selected 
career  officers,  without  regard  to  component. 


c.  Specialist  schools.  -  As  directed  by  appropriate  au¬ 
thority. 

14.  Schools  of  the  other  services.  -  Selected  officers  will  attend 
certain  schools  and  courses  under  the  control  of  the  other  «ervices. 

15.  Joint  schools.  >  The  mission  of  these  schools  is  to  prepare 

selected  officer  personnel  for  the  exercise  of  joint  high-level  policy, 
command,  and  staff  functions,  and  the  performance  of  strategic  plan¬ 
ning  duties.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  joint  aspects  of  all  military 
operations  with  due  caution  that  courses  at  the  joint  schools  are  not 
unduly  paralleled  or  overlapped.  For  details  of  mission,  scope  of 
courses,  and  other  information,  see  AR  . 

16.  Civilian  institutions.  •  a.  Authority. 

0)  This  paragraph  establishes  Department  of  the  Army 
policy  with  respect  to  the  training  of  military  personnel  in  civilian 
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educational,  commercial,  and  industrial  institutions  as  authorized  by 
paragraph  13,  section  127a,  National  Defense  Act  (41  Stat.  786;  10  U.S.C. 
Supp.  IV,  535),  as  amended. 

(2)  All  such  training  will  be  conducted  under  the  overall 
supervision  of  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Military  Operations  and  in 
conformity  with  the  policies  outlined  herein,  and  in  AR 

b.  Mission  and  scope.  -  The  mission  and  scope  of  this  type 
of  education  and  training  is  to  afford  military  personnel  education  and 
training  not  available  in  service  schools  and  colleges  to  meet  current 
and  foreseeable  future  requirements  of  the  various  agencies  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Army  and  subordinate  commands.  Requirements  exist 
in,  but  may  not  be  limited  to,  the  political,  economic,  technical,  scien¬ 
tific,  and  social  fields.  Individual  announcement  of  specific  programs 
conducted  under  this  regulation  will  be  made  by  the  interested  agency 
in  coordination  with  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Military  Operations. 

17.  Other  officer  education.  -  In  addition  to  the  education  re¬ 
ceived  at  joint  schools,  service  colleges  and  schools,  and  civilian 
institutions,  a  limited  number  of  officers  will  receive  further  special¬ 
ized  training  by  -  - 

a.  Attending  schools  of  governmental  agencies  other  than 

those  of  the  Department  of  the  Army,  See  AR  . 

b.  Training  with  civilian  industry  to  pursue  studies  of  a 

specialized  nature,  See  AR  . 

c.  Participation  in  the  Industrial  Mobilisation  Training  Pro¬ 
gram  which  consists  of  a  planned  combination  of  two  or  more  military 
and  civilian  school  courses  combined  with  specific  duty  assignments 
preparatory  to  assignment  to  a  joint  agency. 

d.  Attending  schools  of  foreign  nations.  -  A  small  number 

of  Army  officers  are  selected  each  year  to  pursue  courses  of  instruction 
at  schools  of  foreign  nations  on  an  invitational  basin.  The  purpose  of 
such  attendance  by  Army  officers  is  to  afford  selected  officers  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  broaden  their  experience  by  a  close  relationship  with  the  lan¬ 
guage,  technique,  and  staff  procedures  of  other  armies. 
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Section  IV 

ARMY  EXTENSION  COURSES 
Estentielly  no  change. 

Section  V 

EDUCATION  LEADING  TO  COMMISSION 
Essentially  no  change. 

Section  VI 

SCHOOL  TRAINING  FOR  ENLISTED  PERSONNEL 
Essentially  no  change. 


Section  Vll 

DEFINITIONS,  LIST  OF  ARMY  ACADEMIES,  AND 
SERVICE  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 

29.  Definitions. 

a.  Military  education.  •  Individual  military  instruction 
provided  by  schools  and  extension  courses,  given  without  regard  to 
the  student's  Job  assignment  or  membership  in  a  particular  unit. 

b.  Training,  •  Training  may  be  individual  or  unit. 

(1)  Individual  training.  •  Instruction  given  to  individuals 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  training  in  a  particular  military  specialty, 

(2)  Unit  training.  -  Instruction  given  to  a  unit  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  the  ability  of  the  unit  to  perform  its  military 
mission. 
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c.  Distinction  between  "education"  and  "training". 

(1)  Education  implies  formal  instruction  and  study  lead* 
ing  to  intellectual  development  to  include  the  making  of  sound  decisions. 

(2)  Training  implies  instruction  and  supervised  practice 
toward  acquisition  of  a  skill. 

d.  Service  school.  •  An  Army  service  school  is  an  educa¬ 
tional  and  training  activity  whose  establishment  has  een  authorised 
by  special  public  law  or  by  Department  of  the  Army  General  Order. 

e.  Service  college.  -  An  Army  educational  facility  con¬ 
ducting  training  in  the  duties  of  staff  and  command  positions  of  division 
and  higher  level. 

f.  Branch  service  school.  -  A  service  school  for  officers 
and/or  enlisted  personnel,  where  instruction  is  conducted  in  the  sub¬ 
jects  necessary  in  a  particular  branch  of  service, 

g.  Specialist  school.  -  A  service  school  for  officers  and/or 
enlisted  personnel  for  training  of  a  specialised  nature  and  not  restricted 
in  its  application  to  a  particular  branch  of  service. 

h.  School  year.  •  The  school  year  will  normally  be  the 
September -June  period. 

i.  Demonstration  troops.  -  Sometimes  called  "School 
Troops.  "  Includes  all  troops  whose  primary  mission  (School  T/D 
Troops)  or  secondary  mission  (General  Reserve  or  Z1  Operational 
Troops)  is  to  provide  demonstrations  and  instructional  assistance. 

30.  List  of  Army  academies,  and  service  schools  and  colleges 
(subject  to  change  by  Headquarters,  Department  of  the  Army,  authority). 

a.  Military  Academy.  *  U.  S.  Military  Academy. 

b.  Preparatory  School.  •  U.  S.  Military  Academy  Pre¬ 
paratory  School. 
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c.  Service  college*. 

(1)  U.  S.  Army  War  College. 

(2)  U.  S.  Army  Command  and  General  Staff  College. 

d.  Branch  aervice  achool*. 

(1)  The  Adjutant  General's  School,  US  Army. 

(2)  U.  S.  Army  Armor  School. 

(3)  Army  Medical  Service  School. 

(4)  U.  S.  Army  Air  Defense  School. 

(5)  U.  S,  Army  Artillery  and  Missile  School. 

(6)  U.  S.  Army  Chaplain  School. 

(7)  U.  S.  Army  Chemical  Corps  School. 

(8)  U,  S.  Army  Civil  Affairs  and  Military  Government 

School. 

(9)  U.  S,  Army  Engineer  School. 

(10)  Finance  School,  U,  S.  Army. 

(11)  U.  S.  Army  Infantry  School. 

(12)  The  Judge  Advocate  General's  School,  U.  S.  Army. 

(13)  U.  S.  Army  Ordnance  School. 

(14)  The  Provost  Marshal  Oeneral's  School,  U.  8.  Army. 

(15)  U.  S.  Army  Quartermaster  School, 

(16)  U.  8,  Army  Security  Agency  School. 
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(17)  U,  S,  Army  Signal  School. 

(18)  U.  S,  Army  Southeastern  Signal  School. 

(19)  U.  S.  Army  Transportation  School. 

(20)  U,  S.  Women’s  Army  Corps  School, 
e.  Specialist  schools. 

(1)  U.  S.  Army  Aviation  School. 

(2)  U.  S.  Army  Information  School. 

(3)  U.  S,  Army  Intelligence  School. 

(4)  U,  S,  Army  Language  School. 

(5)  U.  S,  Army  Logistics  Management  Center. 

(6)  U.  S,  Army  Medical  Service  Meat  and  Dairy  Hygiene 

School. 

(7)  U.  S.  Army  Management  School. 

(8)  U.  S.  Army  Ordnance  Guided  Missile  School. 

(9)  U.  S,  Army  Special  Warfare  School. 

(10)  Quarterma  ster  Subsistence  School.  U.  S.  Army. 

(11)  U.  S.  Army  Strategic  Intelligence  School, 

(12)  Walter  Reed  Army  Institute  of  Research, 
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GENERAL  BALANCE  OF  INSTRUCTION  AT  VARIOUS  SCHOOL  LEVELS 


ANNEX  6 
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Appendix  C 

Organisation  Separate  Army  School  Command 


ANNEX  6 


ORGANIZATIONAL  STRUCTURE  OF  THE  ARMY 

- sEsvrra  ^n^irmTEKi' - 

SECTION  1 
GENERAL 


1.  Purpose.  -  The  Board  was  directed  in  its  terms  of  reference 
to  give  particular  attention  to  "the  adequacy  of  the  present  organisa¬ 
tional  structure  of  the  Army  school  system,"  The  Board  found  that  the 
question  of  organisational  structure  included  several  fundamental  prob¬ 
lems. 


2.  Background.  -  During  World  War  II  the  "Replacement  and 
School  Command"  was  created  as  a  mobilisation  expedient  to  provide 
centralised  direction  of  the  wartime  Army  school  system  of  the  combat 
arms.  This  command  was  an  agency  of  "Army  Ground  Forces.  "  The 
"Gerow  Board"  report  of  1946  did  not  address  the  problem  of  Internal 
Army  command  structure  of  the  various  proposed  elements  of  the  Army 
school  system.  Following  World  War  I?  a  need  for  greater  direction  and 
control  of  the  school  system  was  recognised.  At  that  time,  Army  Field 
Forces  exercised  control  over  the  missions  of  most  schools,  but  funds 
and  personnel  were  provided  by  the  Zone  of  Interior  armies.  Head¬ 
quarters,  Army  Field  Forces  was  not  In  the  chain  of  command  as  Zone 
of  Interior  armlea  reported  to  Department  of  the  Army.  The  head  of 
each  technical  and  administrative  service  commanded  the  school(s)  which 
supported  his  respective  missions.  These  technical  and  administrative 
service  schools,  together  with  certain  specialist  schools,  were  not  re¬ 
sponsible  to  Army  Field  Forces.  In  1949  the  Department  of  the. Army 
Board  on  Educational  System  for  Officers  (Eddy  Board)  recommended 
that  a  "Director  of  Education"  be  established  under  the  Department  of 
the  Army  to  provide  for  efficient  coordination  in  the  formulation  of 
tactical  doctrine,  planning  of  curricula,  and  the  employment  of  modern 
educational  methods.  The  Board  further  stated  that  this  Director  of 
Education  should  command  those  schools  for  which  no  chief  of  branch 
existed  (e.  g.  ,  combat  arms  schools  and  the  USACGSC),  and  should 
exercise  proper  budgetary  and  personnel  control  over  these  schools. 
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The  Eddy  Board  also  proposed  that  technical  and  administrative  service 
schools  should  remain  under  command  of  their  respective  chiefs,  but  that 
formulation  and  coordination  of  curricula  and  employment  of  modern  educa¬ 
tional  means  should  be  supervised  by  the  "Director  of  Education."  The 
present  organisational  structure  of  the  Army  school  system  reflects,  In 
part,  these  recommendations.  In  a  broad  sense  the  Commanding  General, 
United  States  Continental  Army  Command,  now  fulfills  those  responsibilities 
visualised  for  the  "Director  of  Education."  He  Is  not,  however,  Identified 
by  this  title. 

3.  Procedure.  •  The  Board  used  the  following  successive  and 
Interrelated  steps  to  assess  the  organizational  structure  of  the  Army 
school  system  and  the  derived  problem  areas: 

a.  Factors  used  to  evaluate  the  adequacy  of  the  organisational 
structure  (section  II). 


b.  An  assessment  of  the  present  organisational  structure 
(section  HI). 

c.  An  assessment  of  the  feasibility  and  desirability  of  a 


separate  school  command  (section  IV). 

d.  Proposed  modifications  of  the  organisational  structure 
of  the  Army  school  system  (section  V), 

e.  Tenure  of  staff  and  faculty  assignments  (section  VI). 

f.  Administrative  and  logistical  support  (section  VII). 


SECTION  II 

FACTORS  USED  TO  EVALUATE  THE  ADEQUACY 
Ot  THE  ARMY  SCH06L  SyStEnI 


4.  Basis  of  selection,  -  The  Bosrd  determined  that  there  are 
several  principles  on  which  any  assessment  of  the  adequacy  of  the  organ¬ 
isational  structure  should  be  based.  These  factors  are,  in  general, 
applicable  to  any  assessment  of  organisation.  The  following  principles 
relate  specifically  to  the  Army  service  school  system. 
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5.  Mlsslona.  -  The  organization  must  facilitate  accomplishment 
of  the  missions.  The  reworded  statement  of  missions  of  the  Army  school 
system  as  developed  In  annex  5  is: 

a.  Prepare  and  conduct  resident  Instruction!  prepare  and 
administer  nonresident  instruction. 

b.  Initiate  action  leading  toward  the  formulation  of  new  and 
the  revision  of  old  doctrine. 

c.  Prepare  training  literature. 

d.  Accomplish  cross-service  and  Allied  understanding  or 
Army  tactics,  techniques,  and  operations  by  providing  training,  as 
directed,  for  members  of  other  components  of  the  US  Armed  Forces 
and  for  Allied  students. 

e.  Support  other  training  activities  of  the  Army  as  directed. 

6.  Functions.  -  The  organisational  structure  of  the  school  system 
should  support  the  following  main  functions  derived  from  the  above 
missions: 


a.  Detailed  planning  and  coordination  of  curricula  to  assure 
adequate  coverage  of  subject  material,  and  to  prevent  unnecessary 
overlap  of  Instruction  vertically  between  levels  of  schooling  and  laterally 
between  schools. 

b.  Timely  coordination  of  doctrine. 

c.  Employment  of  modern  educational  methods. 

d.  Programing  of  input  and  In-training  student  loads. 

e.  Inspection  of  schools. 

f.  Personnel  control  adequate  to  Insure  a  staff  and  faculty 
qualified  to  execute  the  echool  mission. 

g.  Control  of  an  administrative  and  logistical  support  organ¬ 
isation  capable  of  assisting  the  faculty  to  achieve  Its  mission. 
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h.  Control  of  facilities  adaptable  to  the  needs  of  the  mission. 

7.  Responsiveness.  -  The  organizational  structure  of  the  Arm/ 
school  system  should  be  responsively  flexible  to  accommodate  the  chang* 
tng  demands  for  instruction,  doctrinal  guidance,  and  combat  development*. 
In  this  connection  the  Board  notes  that  the  school  system  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  broader  function  of  training  of  officers  and  enlisted  men  for 
duties  that  they  may  be  called  upon  to  perform  in  war.  The  organisational 
structure,  therefore,  should  not  isolate  the  school  system  and  thereby 
create  a  divided  responsibility  for  the  overall  training  mission. 

8.  Mobilization  base.  -  The  school  system  Is  a  vital  part  of  the 
mobilization  base  of  the  Army.  The  organizational  structure  of  the 
system  must  maintain  a  capability  for  rapid  adjustment  to  mobilisation 
training  requirements  through  expansion  and  reallocation  of  resources. 

9.  Relation  to  the  branch  structure  of  the  Army.  -  The  organ- 
tzatlon  of  the  Army  is  based  on  a  branch  structure  (L.  e.,  combat  arms, 
technical  services,  and  administrative  services)  involving  command  and 
staff  responsibilities  and  authority.  The  Board  accepts  that  thie  basic 
structure  will  obtain  into  the  next  decade.  The  organizational  structure 
of  the  school  system  must  recognize  and  accommodate  the  responsibilities 
and  authority  of  the  arms  and  services  as  organizational  entitles. 


SECTION  HI 

PRESENT  ORGANIZATIONAL  STRUCTURE 

10.  Components.  -  The  present  Army  school  system  embraces 

33  service  schools  and  colleges  which  conduct  courses  of  instruction  for 
officers  (see  appendix  A,  Organization,  Present  Army  School  System). 
This  structure  includes  19  branch  schools  devoted  to  qualifying  officers 
in  the  tactics,  techniques,  and  procedures  of  a  particular  branch,  and 
2  colleges,  the  US  Army  Command  and  General  Staff  College  and  the 
US  Army  War  College.  Associated  with  these  21  career  schools  art  12 
specialist  schools  for  training  of  a  specialized  nature  not  restricted  in 
its  application  to  any  particular  branch. 

11.  Policy  direction.  *  Responsibility  and  authority  for  all  functions 
of  all  schools  and  colleges  in  the  school  system  are  vested  only  In 
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Headquarters,  Department  of  the  Army,  This  headquarters,  relatively 
remote  from  the  specific  requirements  for  direction,  control,  super¬ 
vision,  and  Inspection  of  the  school  system,  fulfills  Its  responsibilities 
through  issuance  of  policy  guidance.  High  level  policy  guidance  for  the 
direction  and  control  of  the  Army  school  system  must  be  centralised  la 
the  Department  of  the  Army  General  Staff.  This  provides  for  the  detailed 
coordination  of  schools  policies  with  the  career  management  and  overall 
development  of  the  individual.  Further,  It  facilitates  Intecration  of  the 
school  function  .within  the  framework  of  Department  of  the  Army  policy. 

12.  Command.  -  Command  of  the  13  Army  service  schools  and 
colleges  which  conduct  courses  of  Instruction  for  officers  is  decentral- 
Ised  to  operating  elements  of  the  Army  with  the  exception  of  three  spe¬ 
cialist  schools.  Twelve  schools  are  commanded  by  CG,  USCONARC, 
Eighteen  are  technical,  administrative,  and  specialist  schools  com¬ 
manded  by  heads  of  the  respective  technical  and  administrative  services 
and  the  heads  of  separate  agencies.  Two  specialist  schools  remain  under 
the  direction  and  control  of  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  Intelligence 
(ACSI),  and  one  under  the  operational  control  of  the  Deputy  Chief  of 
Staff  for  Logistics  (DCSLOG). 

a.  ACSI  has  Department  of  the  Army  staff  responsibility  for 
direction  of  the  Army  attache  system,  the  Military  Intelligence  Corps 
(Reserve),  intelligence  doctrine,  and  assigned  training  and  school  activi¬ 
ties.  The  US  Army  Intelligence  School  and  the  US  Army  Strategic 
Intelligence  School  arc  both  under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  Com¬ 
manding  General,  US  Army  Intelligence  Center,  Fort  Holablrd,  Maryland, 
a  field  agency  directly  responsible  to  ACSI.  Direction  and  control  of 
combat  Intelligence  courses  conducted  at  the  US  Army  Intelligence 
School  are  exercised  by  USCONARC,  Including  the  input  of  students 

to  these  courses.  With  the  exception  of  combat  Intelligence  courses, 
both  the  US  Army  Strategic  Intelligence  and  the  US  Army  Intelligence 
Schools  are  operated  to  meet  the  requirements  for  specialised  training 
in  the  Intelligence  field.  In  addition,  the  US  Army  Intelligence  School 
provides  branch  Instruction  for  the  officers  of  the  Military  Intelligence 
Corpe  (Reserve). 

b.  DCSLOG  has  Department  of  the  Army  staff  responsibility 
for  development  and  supervision  of  Army  logistics  Including  doctrine, 
career  management,  and  training.  The  US  Army  Logistics  Management 
Center,  Fort  Lee,  Virginia,  Is  under  the  operational  control  of  DCSLOG. 


The  Quartermaster  General  Is  assigned  administrative  responsibility. 

The  Commanding  General,  Fort  Lee,  Virginia,  provides  Installation 
support.  This  center  is  a  field  agency  of  DCSLOG  primarily  far  the 
development  of  management  skills  and  the  provision  of  uniform  training 
In  Armywide  aspects  of  supply  management. 

13.  USCONARC  responsibilities.  -  Army  Regulations  10*7  assign 
the  responsibility  and  authority  for  the  direction  and  control  of  curricula 
and  instruction  of  tactical  doctrine  and  related  techniques  to  CG, 
USCONARC,  in  all  schools  except  those  noted  In  paragraph  14  below. 

a.  USCONARC  schools  communi  i  ilrectly  with  Hq 
USCONARC  on  all  matters  which  pertain  to  the  direction  and  control  of 
curricula,  training  literature,  training  aids  (films,  graphics,  and  devices), 
and  combat  developments.  Matters  involving  personnel,  funds,  material, 
facilities,  and  equipment  arc  channeled  through  the  responsible  Zone  of 
Interior  armies  and  the  Military  District  of  Washington,  US  Army.  (See 
section  VII  below. ) 

b.  Department  of  the  Army  technical,  administrative,  and 
specialist  schools  communicate  with  Hq  USCONARC  through  the  heads  of 
Department  of  the  Army  staff  agencies.  Each  of  these  schools  Is  conslderedto 
be  an  adjunct  to  the  activities  of  the  respective  Department  of  the  Army  agency 
which  it  is  designed  to  support.  In  effect,  each  Is  an  operating  agency 

to  support  the  responsibilities  of  the  respective  heads  fur  functions  of 
education,  training,  and  combat  developments,  including  development 
of  doctrine  and  related  techniques.  This  channel  of  communication  pro* 
vldes  for  the  supervision  of  technical  doctrine  and  related  techniques  by 
those  responsible  for  this  doctrine,  and  for  the  training  of  personnel  of 
their  respective  branches  and  specialties. 

c.  Within  the  Army  school  system,  school  commandants  art 
authorised  and  encouraged  to  communicate  directly  with  the  commandants 
of  other  schools  and  with  other  headquarters  on  appropriate  matters. 

Direct  communication  is  authorised  and  encouraged  in  such  matters  as 
programs  of  instruction,  Common  Subjects  monltorship,  lesson  plans, 
requests  for  review  of  proposed  training  literature,  and  combat  devslop- 
ment  activities.  Coordination  of  such  matters  as  programing  of  Input 
and  ^retraining  student  loads,  and  implementation  of  the  Army  Extension 
Course  Program  Is  effected  by  Hq  USCONARC. 
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14.  Schools  exempted  from  USCONARC  control. 

a.  The  Army  service  schools  listed  below  are  under  the 
direction  and  control  of  appropriate  Department  of  the  Army  staif  agencies. 
CG,  USCONARC,  has  no  responsibility  or  authority  for  directing  or 
controlling  the  curricula  and  Instruction  In  these  schools,  nor  for  the 
programing  of  Input  and  in-training  student  loads  (except  as  noted  In  (2) 
below): 

(1)  US  Army  Strategic  Intelligence  School, 

(2)  US  Army  Intelligence  School  (NOTE:  The  CG, 
USCONARC,  directs  and  controls  the  curricula  and  Instruction  In  combat 
Intelligence  courses  which  pertain  to  the  combat  Intelligence  support  of 
the  Army  in  the  field). 

(3)  US  Army  Logistics  Management  Center. 

(4)  US  Army  Security  Agency  School  (USASA  School). 

(5)  Quartermaster  Subsistence  School,  US  Army. 

(6)  Those  medical  schools  and  courses  of  instruction 
whose  curricula  are  of  predominantly  medical  professional  material; 
or  of  nonmilitary  nature;  or  do  not  pertain  to  the  Army  In  the  field. 

b.  All  of  the  schools  listed  in  a  above  are  classified  as 
specialist  schools  with  the  exception  of  the  IJSASA  School,  a  branch 
school.  Though  regulations  do  not  provide  for  its  supervision  by 
USCONARC,  matters  related  to  training  of  the  Army  in  the  field  are 
coordinated  informally  by  the  USASA  School  with  USCONARC,  particularly 
in  the  area  of  Common  Subjects.  The  Walter  Reed  Army  Institute  of 
Research  and  the  US  Army  Medical  Service  Meat  and  Dairy  Hygiene 
School  conduct  courses  which  are  nonmilitary  in  nature.  Even  for  these 
schools,  USCONARC  provides  a  degree  of  control  through  monitorahlp 

by  members  of  the  USCONARC  special  staff. 

15.  Responsibilities,  sir.e,  and  level  of  Department  of  the  Army 
and  USCONARC  school  staff  agencies.  -  The  Board  directed  its  attention 
to  the  principal  staff  elements  of  the  Army  engaged  In  the  policy  guidance, 
direction,  and  control  of  the  Army  school  system,  Though  many  staff 
elements  throughout  the  Army  have  responsibilities  associated  with  the 


school  fvmction,  two  such  elements  .ire  the  real  focal  points:  the  Schools 
Branch,  Training  Division,  Office  of  the  Director  of  Organization  and 
Training,  ODCSOPS,  Department  of  the  Army;  and  the  Schools  Division, 

G3  Section,  USCONARC. 

a.  DCSOPS  has  the  Army  staff  responsibility  for  training 
matters  and  activities  and  the  formulation  of  policies  related  thereto, 

The  Schools  Branch,  Training  Division,  Office  of  the  Director  of  Organ¬ 
isation  and  Training,  ODCSOPS,  conducts  staff  actions  related  to  the 
Army  school  system  in  fulfillment  of  this  responsibility.  At  the  time  of 
the  Board's  deliberations,  this  branch  was  staffed  with  7  officers:  1 
chief  and  6  action  officers.  Of  these,  2  devote  their  time  to  actions 
related  to  precommission  training  (l,  e,  ,  USMA,  ROTC,  and  OCS).  The 
remaining  four  officers  are  responsible  for  the  actions  related  to  the 
Army  schools  system,  Army  participation  m  the  joint  colleges,  and 
policy  governing  attendance  by  Army  personnel  at  civilian  colleges  and 
universities.  Consideration  of  the  responsibilities  of  this  staff  element 
Indicates  an  insufficient  capacity  for  a  timely  and  comprehensive  response 
to  the  manifold  problems  that  arise. 

b.  The  Schools  Division,  G3  Section,  USCONARC,  was  staffed, 
at  the  time  of  the  Board's  deliberations,  with  8  officers:  1  chief  and  7 
action  officers  who  provide  the  staff  supervision  of  USCONARC  respon¬ 
sibilities  for  the  school  system  contained  in  AR  10-7.  In  addition  to 
overall  supervision,  this  staff  clement  monitors  the  curricula  and  in¬ 
struction  of  B  of  the  schools  and  college*  in  the  system!  2  of  which  are 

the  US  Army  Command  and  General  Staff  College  and  the  US  Army  War 
College.  Though  many  elements  of  the  staff  at  Hq  USCONARC,  other 
than  the  Schools  Division,  G3  Section,  participate  in  the  coordination  of 
matters  pertaining  to  the  direction  and  control  of  the  school  function,  the 
Schools  Division  remains  the  responsible  staff  agency.  (See  appendix  B, 
chart  of  Hq  USCONARC  Monitorship  and  Functions  for  Army  Schools.) 

The  Schools  Division  is  ot  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  elevation  to  a 
higher  position.  Since  development  of  current  doctrine  and  training 
literature  are  functions  of  the  school  system,  it  appears  that  these 
functions  might  be  included  within  a  reorganized  USCONARC  ataff  element 
of  appropriate  strength  for  the  direction,  control,  supervision,  and  in¬ 
spection  of  the  Army  school  system.  Elevation  of  the  position  of  the 
USCONARC  schools  staff  agency  to  a  stature  and  size  commensurate 
with  the  Importance  of  these  functions  will  serve  to  reduce  the  pressure 
upon  the  Department  of  the  Army  schools  staff  agency,  and  release  it 
to  its  principal  task  of  policy  guidance. 
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SECTION  IV 


SEPARATE  SCHOOL  COMMAND 


16.  Proposal.  -  Within  the  framework  of  the  ^reaent  organisational 
structure  of  the  Army,  the  Board  examined  several  alternate  proposals 
for  the  establishment  of  a  separate  and  distinct  echelon  for  the  command 
or  control  or  coordination  of  all  or  parts  of  the  Army  school  system.  The 
Board  examined  the  proposal  to  establish  a  separate  school  command 
under  the  Department  of  the  Army  and  again  under  Hq  USCONARC.  In 
both  cases  the  proposed  command  would  be  given  command  authority 
over  all  or  certain  parts  of  the  service  school  system;  would  specify 

the  missions  for  the  schoolai  provide  the  necessary  personnel  for  staff 
and  faculty;  and  would  provide  funds  for  conduct  of  the  school  missions. 

Under  this  system  all  schools  would  be  considered  as  class  It  activities. 

17.  Assessment,  school  command  under  Department  of  the  Army. 

A  separate  school  command,  responsible  directly  to  the  Chief  of  Staff, 
would  place  the  school  system,  organisationally.  In  a  position  to  obtain 
maximum  command  support  and  policy  direction.  It  would  provide  that 
control  necessary  to  assure  that  unnecessary  overlaps  in  curricula  did 

not  exist,  cither  vertically  between  courses  of  the  same  school,  or  laterally 
between  schools.  Such  a  separate  organisational  structure  would  transcend 
present  command  responsibilities  In  the  organisation  of  the  Army.  It 
would  require  that  the  present  USCONARC  responsibilities  for  preparation 
of  training  literature  and  administration  of  the  Army  Extension  Course 
Program  be  transferred  to  the  separate  school  system.  Training  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  heads  of  technical  and  administrative  services  would 
become  the  responsibilities  of  the  separate  school  system.  The  creation 
of  a  new  headquarters  would  establish  a  requirement  for  USCONARC  and 
th«  technical  and  administrative  services  to  coordinate  doctrine  with  thla 
separate  school  system.  The  system  would  not  be  responsive  to  require¬ 
ments  for  doctrinal  guidance  and  combat  developments.  Separation  of  the 
school  function  from  the  present  branch  structure  of  the  Army  would  isolate 
the  schools  from  those  elements  of  the  Army  with  the  highest  degree  of 
concern  for  the  product  of  the  school  system,  and  from  those  responsible 
for  combat  developments.  Since  the  schools  would  still  be  situated  on 
Installations  under  the  command  of  Zl  armies,  the  MDW,  and  the  technical 
services,  additional  problems  of  coordination  of  administrative  and  logistical 
support  provided  by  the  Installations  would  result.  Commandants  who  also 
command  installations  would  be  forced  to  accept  an  additional  channel  of 
direction  and  control.  (See  appendix  C,  Organisation  Separate  Army 
School  Command.  ) 
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18.  Assessment,  achool  command  under  USCONARC.  -  If  a  aeparate 
achool  command  were  placed  under  USCONARC.  organizationally  there 
would  be  little  aignificant  difference  from  the  preaent  atructure  under 
USCONARC.  The  propoaed  command  establishes  an  additional  head¬ 
quarters,  and  retains  the  problem  of  separation  of  the  technical  and 
administrative  schools,  the  USASA  School,  and  the  US  Army  Civil  Alfaira 
and  Military  Government  School  from  their  respective  heads.  If  a  sep¬ 
arate  headquarters  were  established  (either  under  USCONARC  or  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Army)  with  the  mission  of  commanding  all  schools,  it  would 

be  necessary  for  that  headquarters  to  establish  appropriate  staff  sections, 
Including  technical  and  administrative  personnel,  to  process  curricula, 
doctrine,  instructional  materials,  etc,  now  handled  by  existing  staff 
sections  of  USCONARC  and  the  technical  and  administrative  services. 

This  additional  headquarters  would  be  costly  in  personnel  to  meet  the 
requirement  for  staff  sections  to  handle  programing,  funding,  and  per¬ 
sonnel  matters.  The  requirement  for  personnel  at  existing  headquarters 
would  not  be  materially  decreased. 

19.  Conclusion,  separate  school  command.  -  Though  a  aeparate 
school  command  under  the  command  of  either  Department  of  the  Army 
or  USCONARC  would  provide  one  headquarters  which  could  assign  mis¬ 
sions  to  each  school,  direct  and  control  the  curricula,  and  provide  the 
personnel  and  funds  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  mission, 
it  is  concluded  that  a  separate  achool  command  is  not  desirable  for  the 
following  primary  reasons: 

a.  Separates  the  direction  and  control  of  the  school  function 
from  those  responsible  for: 

(1)  Training  of  the  Active  Army. 

(2)  Training  of  reserve  components. 

(3)  Combat  developments. 

b.  Diminishes  capability  for  timely  response  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  field. 

c.  Abrogates  the  command  authority  of  the  technical  and 
administrative  heads  and  heads  of  separate  agencies. 
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d.  Since  the  schools  would  still  be  located  at  installations 
commanded  by  ZI  armies  and  technical  service  heads,  a  new  problem 
for  those  commandants  who  are  also  commanders  of  centers  or  training 
commands  is  created  by  adding  another  headquarters  to  which  they  would 
be  responsible, 

e.  Removes  USCONARC  and  technical  and  administrative 
services  from  direct  channels  for  the  coordination  of  doctrine. 

f.  Creates  a  new  headquarters  with  additional  requirements 
for  personnel  and  establishes  additional  channels  of  coordination. 


SECTION  V 

PROPOSED  MODIFICATIONS  OF  THE  ORGANIZATIONAL 
- STiTEe f UrB ‘ffr ~THg  ARmY'SCHOO l  SYSTEM - 


20.  Concept.  -  From  the  analysis  developed  in  the  preceding  sections 
I  -  IV,  the  Board  considers  that  the  following  concepts  provide  a  sound 
basis  for  the  organisational  structure  of  the  Army  school  system  into  the 
next  decade: 

a.  Policy  direction  must  be  retained  at  the  Department  of  the 
Army  level . 

b.  The  command  responsibility  for  the  elements  of  the  school 
system  must  be  decentralised  to  avoid  conflict  with  the  basic  structure 

of  the  Army,  and  must  therefore  reside  with  the  existing  operating  agencies. 

c.  One  senior  commander  should  be  designated  as  the  "Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Army  service  school  system"  and  have  the  overall  responsi¬ 
bility  for: 


(1)  Direction,  control,  and  approval  of  the  curricula  and 
instruction  for  all  schools  except  the  following: 

(a)  Oversea  schools. 

(b)  United  States  Armed  forces  Institute. 
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(c)  United  States  Military  Academy. 

(d)  United  States  Military  Academy  Preparatory 


School. 


or, 


(e)  Those  schools  and  courses  whose  curricula  are: 

1.  Predominantly  of  medical  professional  naturei 


2.  Of  a  nonmilitary  nature. 

(2)  Conduct  of  periodic  inspections,  supervision  of 
curricula  for  all  instruction,  and  supervision  of  Instructional  methods 
and  standards  in  all  Army  service  schools  except  those  listed  in  (1)  above. 

(3)  Coordination  and  review  of  requirements  for  new 
schools  and  courses  of  Instruction. 

d.  The  staff  agency  responsible  for  school  functions  must 
enjoy  stature  and  prestige  commensurate  with  the  volume  and  scope  of 
its  responsibility. 

21.  Conclusion,  modification  required.  -  Within  the  scope  of  these 
concepts  (paragraph  20  above)  the  Board  concludes  that: 

a.  A  major  change  of  the  organisational  structure  of  the  Army 
school  system  Is  neither  desirable  nor  necessary  at  this  time. 


b.  The  provisions  of  AR  10-7  (Organisation  and  Functions 
of  USCONARC),  Insofar  as  they  pertain  to  the  Army  school  system,  should 
be  revised  to  clarify  the  responsibilities  of  CG,  USCONARC,  and  to 
Increase  his  authority  over  the  school  system,  Subparagraph  7f,  section 
II,  AR  10-7,  should  be  revised  to  read  as  follows: 

(1)  The  Commanding  General,  United  States  Continental 
Army  Command  ie  designated  as  the  Director  of  the  Army  service  school 
system.  He  will  direct,  control,  and  approve  the  curricula  and  instruc* 
tlon  in  all  Army  service  schools  except  the  following; 


(a)  Oversea  schools. 


(b)  United  States  Armed  Forces  Institute. 

(c)  United  States  Military  Academy. 

(d)  United  States  Military  Academy  Preparatory 

School, 

(o)  Those  schools  and  courses  whose  curricula  are: 

1.  Predominantly  of  medical  professional 

natures  or  ” 

2.  Of  a  no nm Hilary  nature. 

(2)  In  discharging  these  broad  responsibilities!  the  Com¬ 
manding  General.  United  States  Continents!  Army  Command,  will: 


(a)  Coordinate  as  appropriate  on  all  matters  per¬ 
taining  to  curricula  sad  instruction  with  heads  of  technical  and  adminis¬ 
trative  services  and  separate  operating  agencies. 


(b)  With  regard  to  curricula: 


JL  Eliminate  unnecessary  overlap  between 
schools  and  between  courses  of  Instruction. 


2.  Insure  appropriate  balance  of  Instructional 
material  to  meet  the  objectives  of  course  of  Instruction. 

(e)  With  regard  to  Instruction,  exercise  necessary 
supervision,  Including  Inspections,  to  provide  for: 

1.  Use  of  appropriate  methods  and  uniform 
standards  of  instruction?* 

2.  Adequate  staff  and  faculty. 

3.  Adequate  facilities  and  support. 

(d)  With  regard  to  new  courses  of  instruction  and 
new  schools,  coordinate  and  review  requirements. 
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(e)  Supervise  participation  by  the  Army  in  Instruc¬ 
tion  In  schools  and  centers  of  the  US  Navy  and  the  US  Air  Force. 

(0  Direct  and  control  the  selection  of  courses  and 
Army  participation  In  training  given  In  trade  schools  and  Industry  when 
the  facilities  of  such  agencies  are  required  to  train  individuals  of  the 
Army  In  the  field  In  specific  MOS  code  numbers.  This  does  not  Include 
the  responsibility  for  selection  of  courses  and  personnel  concerned  with 
the  Industrial  Mobilisation  Training  Program. 

(g)  Exercise  operational  responsibility  for  Army 
participation  in  technical  training  and  orientation  courses  conducted  by 
the  Armed  Forces  Special  Weapons  Project. 

(NOTE:  See  figure  1,  page  17,  for  chart  of  proposed  organisation  of 
Army  school  system.) 


SECTION  VI 

TENURE  OF  STAFF  AND  FACULTY  ASSIGNMENT 


22.  Tenure  of  staff  and  faculty.  •  An  effective  program  of  prepara¬ 
tion  and  execution  of  curricula  and  instruction,  to  Include  methodology, 

is  dependent  to  a  high  degree  upon  the  stabilisation  of  the  assignment  of 
staff  and  faculty.  Frequent  changes  of  personnel  cause  the  Instructional 
program  to  deteriorate  for  want  of  continuing  guidance  and  control. 

Though  tours  of  duty  for  instructors  at  most  schools  are  considered  to 
be  a  3 -year  stabilised  tour  for  field  grade  officers,  consideration  should 
be  given  to  extending  thin  stabilisation  to  all  grades. 

23.  Tenure  of  commandants  and  assistant  commandants.  -  A  com¬ 
mandant  of  any  Army  service  school  should  be  assigned  for  a  period  of 
not  less  than  3  years  to  assure  the  desired  continuity,  and  to  provide  the 
opportunity  for  this  officer  to  implement  programs  which  he  has  developed. 
In  the  case  of  the  US  Army  Command  and  General  Staff  College  and  the 

US  Army  War  College,  consideration  of  tours  in  excess  of  3  years  is 
believed  to  be  warranted,  Assistant  commandants  must  be  assigned  for 
a  period  comparable  In  length  to  that  of  the  commandant.  The  period  of 
assignment  should  be  staggered  by  at  least  1  year  to  provide  overlap 
between  assignment  of  commandant  and  assistant  commandant. 
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Z 4.  School  commandants'  conferences.  -  During  consideration  of 
the  need  for  continuity  of  school  programs,  the  Board  noted  the  lack  of 
an  organized  program  for  the  conduct  of  commandants'  conferences.  An 
annual  conference  of  service  school  commandants  would  provide  substan¬ 
tial  benefit  to  the  respective  schools  and  to  the  Aarmy  school  system  as  s 
whole.  It  would  provide  the  opportunity  for  the  mutual  exchange  of  new 
ideas  and  concepts,  and  the  solutions  to  mutual  problem  areas.  The 
Board  believes  that  a  program  of  annual  conferences  should  be  estab¬ 
lished  to  assist  commandants  in  the  development  of  their  respective 
school  proprams,  and  in  the  coordination  of  school  functions. 


SECTION  VII 

ADMINISTRATIVE  AND  IXXiiSTlC  SUPPORT 

25.  a.  Concepts,  -  The  Board  considered  that,  as  a  matter  of 
policy,  the  commandant  of  a  school  should  have  the  personnel,  funds, 
and  logistical  support  to  fulfill  the  school  mission.  Logically,  the  head¬ 
quarters  responsible  for  giving  a  mission  to  a  school  should  also  pro¬ 
vide  the  personnel  and  funds  for  the  execution  of  that  mission. 

b.  Present  situation,  -  The  six  ZI  armies  and  MDW  com¬ 
mand  the  USCONARC  schools  located  In  their  respective  areas  except 
for  matters  pertaining  to  curricula,  instruction,  und  combat  develop¬ 
ments,  These  excepted  matters  are  controlled  by  USCONARC.  Person¬ 
nel  and  funds  are  controlled  by  the  Zl  armies  and  MDW  for  mission 
functions.  However,  the  overall  control  of  these  functions  Is  centralized 
at  USCONARC.  USCONARC  has  the  capability  for  establishing  a  proper 
balance  of  personnel  and  funds,  and  can  direct  corrections  where  neces¬ 
sary.  All  other  school#  receive  their  author '.*af Ion  for  personnel  and 
funds  from  that  headquarters  or  staff  agency  having  command  authority 
over  the  school.  This  proponent  agency  Is  also  responsible  for  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  technical  doctrine  and  related  procedures,  and  exercises  career 
management  authority  over  members  of  the  respective  branch  or  specialty. 
Also,  the  proponent  has  a  vital  interest  in  the  product  of  the  particular 
school,  and  can  be  expected  to  provide  adequate  personnel  and  funds  to 
accomplish  the  school  mission. 

26.  Installation  relationships.  •  Ail  schools,  irrespective  of  the 
status  of  direction  and  control,  are  located  on  either  a  Class  I  or  Class 
II  installation  with  exception  of  The  Judge  Advocate  General's  School, 
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US  Army,  a  class  11  activity,  located  at  the  University  of  Virginia, 
Charlottesville,  Virginia,  and  the  US  Army  Strategic  Intelligence  School 
located  In  Washington,  D.  C.  In  many  cases,  the  commandant  of  the 
school  Is  also  the  commander  of  the  installation  at  which  the  school  is 
located.  This  serves  to  Integrate  support  functions  of  the  Installation 
with  mission  functions  of  the  school,  and  assures  proper  distribution  of 
funds  and  personnel  at  the  Installation  level.  In  those  cases  where  the 
school  Is  a  tenant  upon  a  specific  Installation,  AR  10-S0  provides  the 
authority  for  the  necessary  Installation  support.  Any  attempt  to  separate 
the  schools  from  the  present  command  structure  would  create  additional 
problems  of  administrative  and  logistical  support.  Further,  it  would 
place  the  commandant  In  a  position  of  being  responsible  to  an  additional 
commander,  thus  increasing  his  problems  of  coordination  and  control. 

27.  "Center"  concepts.  -  Many  schools,  particularly  the  larger 
combat  arms  and  technical  service  schools,  arc  currently  integrated 

Into  the  Army's  concept  of  a  "center"  of  activity  (e.  g.  ,  US  Army  Infantry 
Center,  Fort  Banning,  Georgia)  In  accord  with  the  branch  structure  of  the 
Army.  Removal  of  the  schools  from  this  organizational  structure  would 
Isolate  them  from  commanders  with  the  primary  Interest  in  their  activ¬ 
ities,  and  would  cut  across  present  lines  of  responsibility  and  authority. 
Further,  It  would  tend  to  IsolatS the  branch  and  specialist  schools  from 
the  source  of  much  of  their  branch  and  specialist  development. 

28.  Conclusion,  administrative  and  logistic  support.  •  From  the 
above  analysis  the  Hoard  concludes  that  tht  present  administrative  and 
logistic  support  system  for  the  diverst  elements  of  the  Army  school 
system  Is  an  acceptable  compromise  of  a  complex  organisational  structure 
of  the  Army  In  the  continental  United  Statea,  Within  the  existing  CONUS 
structure,  the  present  administrative  and  logistic  support  procedures 
pertaining  to  the  Army  service  schools  and  colleges  should  not  be  changed. 
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REQUIREMENTS  AND  QUOTAS 


ANNEX  7 


REQUIREMENTS  AND  QUOTAS 
SECTION  I 
GENERAL 


i.  Term*  of  reference. 

a.  One  of  the  fundamental  area*  of  Board  Intereat  was  de * 
fined  by  subparagraph  2a  of  the  basic  terms  of  reference:  "Determine 
the  adequacy  of  the  present  system  for  education  and  training  of  Army 
officers  to  include  ...  The  requirements  for  service  schooLand  service 
college  graduates  by  school  levels  and  the  capability  of  the  present  school 
system  to  produce  these  graduates.  " 

b.  This  area  was  further  delineated  by  the  instruction  that 
the  Board  give  particular  attention  to  "appropriate  quotas,  by  percent* 
ages,  to  the  US  Army  Command  and  General  Staff  College  and  the  Armed 
Forces  Staff  Colleges  for  the  combat  arms,  technical  services,  and 
administrative  services." 


SECTION  U 

DISCUSSION  OF  REQUIREMENTS 


2.  Theoretically,  the  numerical  requirement  for  graduates  at 
various  school  levels  should  be  based  upon  a  continuing  Army-wide 
survey  of  officer  positions.  This  survey  would  apply  strict  criteria 
and  would  develop  a  precise  statement  of  the  number  of  graduates  re¬ 
quired  to  support  any  given  Army  force  structure.  After  adjustment 
by  appropriate  factors  for  strength  and  structure  of  the  active  Army, 
mobilisation,  attrition,  pipeline  losses,  and  predictable  future  de¬ 
mands,  this  number  would  become  a  requirement  for  the  school  sys¬ 
tem.  The  system  would  attain  this  objective  by  appropriate  adjustment 
in  student  load.  As  graduates  are  produced  in  necessary  numbers,  they 
would  be  assigned  to  positions  using  the  acquired  skills,  in  theory,  a 
continuous  balance  would  exist  among  the  force  structure,  the  numerical 
requirement,  the  product  of  the  school  system,  and  personnel  assignments. 
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3.  In  practice,  this  theoretical  system  ia  infeasible,  and  ia  un- 
deairable  in  tomi  reapecta.  Experience  with  peraonnel  aurveya  of  this 
nature  indicate  a  that  aubatantial  variationa  occur  in  interpretation  of 
aurvey  criteria  by  different  commanda.  When  a  command  or  headquar- 
tera  atatea  that  a  particular  poaition  requires  a  USACGSC  or  acnior 
college  graduate,  it  frequently  ia  difficult  to  iaolate  juat  what  akilla 
acquired  at  USACGSC  or  the  aenior  colleger  are  required  for  a  par¬ 
ticular  job.  Actually  the  command  or  headquarter  a  ia  atating,  "Thia 
poaition  merita  a  'quality'  officer  whore  background,  experience,  and 
manner  of  performance  ia  good  enough  to  aend  him  through  Leavenworth;" 
they  are  not  aaying,  "Thia  poaition  merita  an  officer  trained  aa  a  com¬ 
mander  and  ataff  officer  in  diviaion,  corpa,  field  army,  and  theater  army 
logiatical  command  operations."  Further,  the  adminiatrative  burden 
imposed  by  an  Army-wide  aurvey  of  this  type  ia  tremendoua;  the  validity 
and  utility  of  the  returns  do  not  appear  to  Juatify  thia  adminiatrative 
effort  on  a  continuing  baaia.  In  the  peraonnel  management  field,  many 
factora  in  addition  to  the  needa  of  the  Army  must  determine  an  officer's 
poat-graduation  assignment.  Finally,  and  moat  important,  the  output 

of  the  school  ayatem  ahould  be  designed  for  the  "long  haul".  It  ia  the 
Board's  judgement  that  the  ayatem  should  not  be  expected  to  adjuat  to 
the  fluctuations  in  the  si/.e  o(  the  "cold  war"  Arrny.  The  objective 
should  be  the  creation  of  a  corps  of  highly  professional  officers  in  suffi¬ 
cient  numbers  to  meet  long  term  demands  for  top  leadership;  this  objec¬ 
tive  can  not  be  attained  if  the  output  of  the  school  system  fluctuates 
widely  with  rapid  changes  in  the  force  structure. 

4.  For  these  reasons  any  numerical  requirement  derived  from 
a  position  survey  ahould  be  used  as  a  broad  guideline  only;  its  limita¬ 
tions  and  inherent  inaccuracies  must  be  recognised.  Nevertheless, 
poaition  surveys  do  have  a  distinct  value  in  establishing  a  planning  baae. 
Such  aurveya  ahould  be  made  only  when,  in  the  opinion  of  responsible 
ataff  agencies,  existing  figures  on  requirements  are  rendered  invalid 
by  drastic  changes  in  force  structure  or  operational  commitments  of 
the  Army. 

5.  Aside  from  survey  computations,  two  other  factora  have  de¬ 
cisive  impact  on  the  determination  of  sound  requirements.  These  are 
the  capacities  of  the  schools  and  the  capability  of  peraonnel  resources 
to  support  student  and  faculty  loads.  Practically  speaking,  these  two 
factora  eatablish  a  ceiling  on  the  output  of  the  Army  school  ayatem. 

Any  requirement  must  have  exceptional  backing  to  cause  major  upward 


revisions  in  capacities  and  in  personnel  support.  This  statement  acknowl* 
edges  the  fundamental  fact  that  any  determination  of  requirements  must 
represent  a  compromise  of  the  ideal  and  the  feasible. 

6.  One  further,  overriding  factor  has  a  controlling  influence  on 
each  of  the  three  determinants  of  requirements  discussed  above.  This 
is  the  Army  policy  on  the  relative  priority  of  the  school  system  in  the 
overall  allocation  of  personnel  and  financial  resources.  The  application 
of  this  policy  will  affect,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  the  judgment  factor 
applied  to  the  schooling  "required"  to  fill  a  position;  the  practicality  of 
expanding  or  contracting  a  school  facility;  and  the  feasibility  of  personnel 
support  for  studsnt  and  faculty  load.  The  Board  reiterates  that  the  Army 
school  systsm  should  bt  afforded  a  priority  of  men,  money,  and  facilities 
second  only  to  the  operational  units  of  the  Army. 

7.  In  determining  requirements  for  the  schools  Indicated  below, 
this  Board  used  the  best  available  figures  obtained  from  the  Department 
of  Uia  Army  staff,  as  a  planning  bass;  cor  related  this  bass  with  existing 
and  projected  school  capacities;  and  recognised  the  austerity  of  per¬ 
sonnel  support  which  will  probably  govern  Army  operations  during  the 
foreseeable  future,  The  Board  balanced  these  (actors  in  its  own  analysis 
of  policy  and  operational  aspects  end  arrived  at  the  figures  indicated  for 
each  school  level  below, 


SECTION  111 

REQUIREMENTS  AT  VARIOUS  LEVELS 

ft,  Brsnch  schooling.  •  The  Board  btlitves  that  any  officsr  whom 
ths  Army  dsslrea  to  retain  for  at  least  20  years*  ssrvice  will  be  assigned 
to  positions  ft.  which  thorough  branch  training  ianecsssary.  Without 
this  schooling  a  carter  officer  lacks  the  professional  training  which  is 
•  ssential  to  Hi  affective  utilisation  and  further  development.  Hence 
essentially  all  carter  officers,  without  rsgsrd  to  component,  should 
receive  branch  training  in  their  career  eourse(s).  Exceptions  should 
be  made  only  in  Individual  cases  involving  officers  whose  manner  of 
performance  indicates  likelihood  of  early  release;  or  in  special  cases 
as  they  arise.  At  the  present  time,  school  capacities  and  personnel 
support  capabilities  generally  permit  all  eligible  career  offlcera  to  attend 
their  branch  courses. 


9.  US  Army  Command  and  General  Stall  College, 

a.  The  beat  available  numerical  figure  indicates  a  peace¬ 
time  requirement  lor  USACGSC  graduates  of  10,242  (this  figure  was 
obtained  from  studies  furnished  the  Board  by  the  Department  of  the 
Army).  Present  total  atockage  of  officers  on  active  duty  who  have  re¬ 
ceived  USACGSC  training  or  constructive  credit  therefor  is  approxi¬ 
mately  9,000,  which  is  approximately  1,300  short  of  the  stated  require¬ 
ment.  However,  effective  use  of  the  forthcoming  increase  in  USACOSC 
capacity  which  becomes  available  in  FY  59  should  permit  attainment  of 
this  peacetime  objective  of  10,242  in  FY  62. 

b.  Aside  from  this  numerical  analysis,  the  consideration 
of  requirements  for  USACGSC  graduates  is  a  complex  and  difficult 
problem.  From  the  viewpoint  of  the  individual  Army  officer,  USACGSC 
occupies  a  key  position  in  the  school  system  because  selection  for 
USACGSC  constitutes  a  recognition  of  individual  potential  and  is  a  pre¬ 
requisite  for  many  desirable  assignments,  including  attendance  at  AF8C 
and  the  senior  colleges.  From  the  Army's  viewpoint,  it  may  be  de¬ 
sirable  that  all  career  officers  attend  USACGSC  since  such  training 
would  better  equip  all  graduates  to  meet  the  increased  responsibilities 
of  the  next  decade.  The  impact  of  technological  advances,  the  rapid 
changes  in  organisational  and  operational  concepts,  the  increase  in 
Army  commitments  world-wide  for  joint  and  combined  staff  and  opera¬ 
tional  duty,  and  the  desirability  of  creating  a  broad  base  of  USACGSC- 
trained  career  officers,  all  create  pressures  to  increase  the  attend¬ 
ance  at  USACGSC.  Balancing  these  considerations  are  the  factors  of 
school  capacity,  personnel  support  capability,  and  the  desire  to  insure 
that  graduation  from  USACGSC  continue  to  be  a  mark  of  distinction.  In 
this  regard,  the  Board  notes  that  competition  among  officers  is  an  ac¬ 
cepted  and  desirable  fact  of  life  in  the  Army.  As  an  officer  increases 
in  rank  and  schooling  he  must  compete  with  a  progressively  more 
capable  group;  failure  to  he  selected  is  an  inevitable  result  for  some. 
This  competitive  policy  should  apply  to  selection  for  USACGSC  and  the 
senior  colleges,  "Universal"  education  is  undesirable  at  this  level. 

c.  Under  present  personnel  and  budgetary  conditions  there 
is  little  likelihood  of  any  substantial  increase  in  personnel  support  for 
USACGSC;  and  there  is  similarly  little  chance  for  an  increase  in  the 
one-time  student  capacity  of  1,  150  for  command  and  genera?  staff 
courses.  The  issue  then  becomes  one  of  establishing  a  requirement 
which  can  best  balance  the  quantity-quality  problem  within  these  limita¬ 
tions. 
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(1)  Insofar  as  the  numerical  "requirement"  is  con¬ 
cerned,  this  objective  can  be  fulfilled  by  establishing  a  single  regular 
course  of  one  academic  year's  duration,  with  an  annual  attendance  of 
approximately  1, 150  students.  Although  this  figure  is  mathematically 
adequate  to  compensate  for  anticipated  attrition,  this  would  not  increase 
the  stockage  of  professionally  trained  officers;  it  would  not  give 
USACGSC  training  to  many  capable  Regular  Army  officers;  -it  would 
provide  USACGSC  training  for  only  a  limited  number  of  career  re¬ 
servists;  and  it  would  not  provide  the  flexibility  inherent  in  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  regular  and  associate  courses. 

(2)  If  maximum  quantity  output  were  desired,  two  short 
courses  of  approximately  5  months  each  with  an  annual  total  capacity  of 
2,300  would  meet  this  criterion.  However,  such  an  output  far  exceeds 
anticipated  requirements.  It  would  probably  permit  the  entry  of  offi¬ 
cers  with  substandard  qualifications  into  USACGSC;  it  would  force 
dilution  of  the  quality  of  instruction  at  USACGSC;  and  it  would  result 

in  an  overall  undesirable  degradation  of  the  present  high  status  of 
USACGSC  and  its  product. 

(3)  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  were  desired  to  stress  quality 
at  USACGSC,  this  could  be  achieved  by  conducting  one  course  of  2  years' 
duration,  with  an  annual  output  of  approximately  600  students.  Such  a 
course  should  produce  graduates  of  extraordinary  competence;  but  it 
would  fail  to  meet  the  stated  minimum  numerical  requirement.  It  would 
remove  student  officers  o(  exceptional  talent  from  Army  utilisation  for 
an  undesirably  long  period  of  2  years;  would  fail  to  capitalise  on  the  pool 
of  officers  who  can  accept  and  who  merit  USACGSC  training;  and  would 
deny  the  flexibility  attained  through  the  conduct  of  regular  and  associate 
courses. 


(4)  Finally,  USACGSC  could  conduct  1  regular  course  and 
2  associate  courses  annually,  balanced  to  attain  the  desired  quality- 
quantity  stature  of  the  Army.  This  concept  provides  the  regular  course 
as  the  basis  for  training  the  group  of  officers  which  will  furnish  the  top 
leadership  of  the  future.  The  associate  course  would  provide  a  number 
of  graduates  who  are  qualified  for  service  at  the  division  and  higher 
levels  and  also  provide  flexibility  of  personnel  management  to  meet 
changing  conditions.  The  associate  course  permits  variations  in  the 
ratio  of  Regular  Army  and  career  reservists  to  suit  particular  conditions 
and  requirements,  it  trains  a  varying  number  of  "active  duty  for  training" 
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officer*  who  may  be  available  at  any  given  time,  it  provide*  a  way  to 
make  personnel  adjustments  in  selection  and  assignment  for  special 
cases,  it  accommodates  selected  Regular  Army  officers  who  are  unable 
to  attend  the  regular  course,  and  it  provides  a  high  measure  of  motive* 
tion  to  career  Reserve  officers,  The  Board  accepts  the  present  con- 
eept  of  the  abridged  regular  course  as  the  associate  course  for  U8ACG8C 
(annex  10.  below).  In  summary,  the  concept  of  conducting  1  regular  and 
2  associate  courses  annually  presents  the  most  feasible  peacetime  pro¬ 
gram  in  that  it  provides  graduates  in  sufficient  numbers  to  exceed  the 
numerical  requirement  by  a  modest  amount,  it  provides  a  proper  quality- 
quantity  ratio,  and  it  gives  the  high  degree  of  personnel  flexibility  in¬ 
herent  in  the  associate  course. 

d.  As  a  policy,  the  Board  feels  that  the  regular  course  should 
be  maintained  at  a  high  level  of  attendance  consistent  with  the  degree  of 
flexibility  necessary  for  the  associate  course.  The  emphasis  should  be 
placed  on  the  quality  product  as  a  long-term  goal, 

e.  In  view  of  the  present  personnel  situation,  it  is  the  Board's 
opinion  that  the  regular  course  should  have  a  quota  of  approximately  750 
students  annually;  that  each  of  two  associate  courses  should  have  a  quota 
of  approximately  400  students  annually,  and  that  the  total  annual  output 

of  USACCSC  graduates  should  approximate  1,550  students.  It  is  em¬ 
phasised  that  these  quotas  are  approximate  and  are  related  to  existing 
conditions.  If  personnel  conditions  permit,  the  trend  should  be  toward 
enlarging  the  quota  for  the  regular  course, 

f.  The  Board  considers  that,  as  a  policy,  not  less  than  65 
percent  of  eligible  Regular  Army  officers  should  attend  USACG8C.  This 
figure  ia  attainable  under  the  quota  of  1,550  outlined  above,  and  permits 
the  training  of  a  substantial  number  of  reserve  component  officers. 

10.  Armed  Forces  Staff  College, 

a.  The  best  available  numerical  figure  on  requirement*  for 
AFSC  graduates  is  1,066  (this  figure  was  obtained  from  studies  fur¬ 
nished  to  the  Board  by  the  Department  of  the  Army).  The  present 
stockage  of  AFSC  graduates  who  have  not  attended  senior  colleges  is 
approximately  1,000.  It  appear*  that  the  annual  output  of  126  Army 
graduate*  will  barely  satisfy  the  numerical  requirement;  however,  the 
output  dors  not  provide  for  any  increase  in  stockaye  nor  doea  it  permit 
the  preparation  of  increasing  numbers  of  Army  officers  for  their  probable 
assumption  of  duties  on  joint,  unified,  and  combined  staffs. 


b.  The  Board  was  particularly  aware  of  the  trend  toward 
strengthening  the  joint  approach  throughout  the  United  States  military 
establishment,  and  recognised  the  high  position  which  the  AFSC  has 
attained  as  a  college  designed  for  this  purpose.  The  Board's  survey 
produced  strong  evidence  of  Army* wide  support  and  approval  for  the 
AFSC;  and  the  significant  return  to  the  Army  for  a  relatively  modest 
personnel  and  financial  commitment  is  evident.  As  an  overall  concept, 
the  Board  believes  the  Army  should  move  strongly  as  an  exponent  of 
the  joint  approach  in  education  and  the  AFSC  is  an  appropriate  field 
for  such  an  effort. 

c.  These  factors  led  the  Board  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Army  should  initiate  action  to  obtain  a  substantial  increase  in  the 
annual  quota  to  AFSC.  It  is  admittedly  difficult  to  determine  the  size 
of  this  increase;  for  an  arithmetical  approach  cannot  accurately  re* 
fleet  the  Board's  view  of  the  increased  importance  of  education  for 
joint  duty.  In  light  of  the  present  modest  annual  quota  of  126,  the 
Board  is  of  the  opinion  that  an  increase  of  approximately  100  percent 
should  be  established  as  an  Army  objective, 

11,  Senior  service  colleges.  *  A  requirement  figure  of  1,558 
senior  college  graduates  was  approved  by  the  Vice  Chief  of  Staff, 

14  July  1955,  as  a  planning  base,  Present  stockage  of  senior  college 
graduates  on  active  duty  is  now  approximately  2,000.  It  is  anticipated 
that  this  stock*;;,  win  stabilize  at  appi  oximatcly  2,500  during  FY  61. 
From  these  figures,  it  is  apparent  that  the  stockage  is  adequate  to 
meet  peacetime  requirements. 

12.  It  is  believed  that  <*  numerical  requirement  has  less  sig* 
nificance  concerning  the  senior  college  level  than  any  other  level  in  the 
school  system.  At  the  senior  colleges,  we  are  educating  outstanding 
officers  for  assumption  of  high-level  duties.  Our  aim  should  be  to 
educate  as  many  officers  us  possess  the  necessary  potential  to  capital* 
ize  upon  such  education  with  due  regard  to  the  factors  of  plant  capacity 
and  personnel  support.  Although  a  small  reduction  in  the  annual  output 
could  be  made  without  reducing  the  stockage  of  senior  college  graduates 
below  the  numerical  requirement,  such  a  course  of  action  is  not  recom¬ 
mended.  The  present  annual  output  of  278  graduates  establishes  an 
appropriate  balance  between  the  numerical  requirement,  the  school 
capacity,  the  personnel  support  capability,  and  projected  demands.  A 
substantial  increase  in  this  output  is  not  advisable  because  it  might 
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downgrade  the  existing  quality  of  students  and  would  exceed  present 
plant  capacity  and  personnel  support.  At  the  present  time  the  quality 
level  of  students  is  considered  correct,  but  no  significant  decrease 
is  desirable.  For  these  reasons,  the  Board  affirms  the  existing 
allocation  of  approximately  278  spaces  annually  for  senior  colleges. 


SECTION  IV 
QUOTAS 


13.  The  branch  quota  of  officers  to  attend  a  service  college  is 
a  most  significant  figure  because  it  tends  to  determine  the  number  of 
officers  of  any  given  branch  who,  through  schooling,  will  be  made 
eligible  for  high  command  and  staff  positions.  Several  policies  which 
might  govern  the  determination  of  branch  quotas  are  outlined  and 
briefly  discussed  below. 

14.  A  possible  policy  is  to  allocate  quotas  for  attendance  at  the 
service  colleges  in  proportion  to  branch  strength.  This  policy  fails 
to  recognize  the  differences  in  educational  requirements  imposed  by 
the  basic  organization  of  the  Army  into  combat  branches  and  technical 
and  administrative  services.  It  assumes  that  the  missions  and  func¬ 
tions  of  each  branch  are  comparably  and  proportionately  reflected  by 
the  program  of  instruction  at  the  service  colleges,  and  that  each  branch 
will  provide  a  proportional  number  of  officers  to  positions  normally 
occupied  by  graduates  of  the  service  colleges.  These  assumptions 
appear  to  be  unsound.  The  requirement  for  graduates  of  service 
colleges  is  not  proportional  to  the  strength  of  the  arms  and  services. 
Rather  the  branch  or  srrvicc  missions  and  the  use  made  by  the  branch 
or  service  of  the  education  or  skills  imparted  at  the  colleges  in  the 
performance  of  these  missions,  should  strongly  influence  requirements. 

15.  A  second  policy  governing  the  determination  of  quotas  is  that 
quotas  should  be  allocated  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  branch  im¬ 
material  command  and  staff  assignments  filled  by  the  respective  branchr 
If  applied,  this  would  result  in  over  75  percent  of  the  spaces  at  senior 
colleges  going  to  the  combat  arms,  with  the  remainder  to  the  technical 
and  administrative  services.  Although  probably  justifiable  on  the  basis 
of  utilization  of  graduates,  such  a  concept  ignores  that  Army-wide  bene¬ 
fits  resulting  from  substantial  attendance  by  technical  and  administrative 
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service  officers.  The  important  specialized  knowledge,  experience, 
and  skills  of  the  technical  and  administrative  service  student  contribute 
greatly  to  the  balance  of  education  of  students  from  all  branches.  Both 
combat  arms  and  technical  and  administrative  service  students  obtain 
marked  benefits  from  associating  and  studying  together,  Further,  sub* 
stantial  attendance  by  technical  and  administrative  service  officers  in* 
sures  the  essential  integration  of  operational  and  logistical  instruction 
at  the  general  staff  and  combined  arms  and  services  level,  and  provides 
a  desirable  number  of  general  staff*trained  technical  and  administrative 
service  officers. 

16.  The  Board  is  of  the  opinion  that  no  single  policy  should  govern 
the  allocation  of  branch  quotas.  The  allocation  to  each  branch  should 
consider  branch  material  requirements,  branch  immaterial  require¬ 
ments  ,  the  desirability  of  substantial  technical  and  administrative 
service  representation,  and  the  missions  of  the  branch  or  service  in 
relation  to  the  course  of  instruction  concerned.  Using  these  broad 
criteria,  the  Board  recommends  the  following  quotas  as  guidelines  for 
the  indicated  schools: 

a.  At  USACGSC,  approximately  65  percent  of  the  annual 
quota  to  the  combat  arms,  approximately  35  percent  to  the  technical 
and  administrative  services. 

b.  For  the  senior  colleges,  excluding  1CAF,  70  percent  of 
the  annual  quota  to  the  combat  arms,  30  percent  to  the  technical  and 
administrative  services. 

c.  For  1CAF  only,  approximately  20  percent  of  the  annual 
capacity  to  the  combat  arms,  approximately  60  percent  to  the  tech¬ 
nical  and  administrative  services. 

NOTE:  The  net  effect  of  recommendations  b  and  c  is  that, 
approximately  65  percent  of  the  annual  quota  for  all  senior  colleges 
will  be  allocated  to  the  combat  arms,  approximately  35  percent  to  the 
technical  and  administrative  services. 

d.  For  AFSC,  approximately  65  percent  of  the  annual  quota 
to  the  combat  arms,  approximately  35  percent  to  the  technical  and 
administrative  services. 
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SECTION  V 


SELECTION  PROCEDURES 


17.  The  Board  considered  it  appropriate  to  comment  upon  the 
existing  methods  of  selection  for  students  to  attend  the  senior  colleges 
and  to  indicate  its  support  of  the  present  system.  For  the  US  Army 
Command  and  General  Staff  College,  the  Officer  Assignment  Division 
of  each  arm  and  service  selects  students  within  the  allocated  arm  or 
service  quota.  Although  it  might  seem  desirable  to  establish  a  board 
at  Department  of  the  Army  level  to  select  USACGSC  students  from  an 
Army-wide  list,  certain  factors  would  have  a  decisive  influence  on  a 
successful  board  action  for  USACGSC  selection.  These  factors  are  the 
large  volume  of  cases  which  must  be  considered  on  an  Army-wide  basis; 
the  fact  that,  due  to  relatively  brief  lengths  of  service  and  large  num¬ 
bers  of  officers  with  essentially  identical  records,  a  board  would  have 
Isas  chance  of  accurate  discrimination  between  individuals  than  would 
the  Officer  Assignment  Divisions  of  the  respective  branches;  the  un¬ 
desirable  impact  of  taking  branch  Officer  Assignment  Divisions  out  of 
personnel  management  at  a  critical  point  in  an  officer's  career;  and 
the  belief  that  the  general  level  of  quality  within  any  given  branch  is 
roughly  proportional  to  that  of  any  other  branch  when  considering 
siaable  groups  of  officers.  Hence,  it  is  believed  that  selection  of 
USACGSC  students  by  a  Department  of  the  Army  board  would  impose 
excessive  administrative  burdens  and  would  tcsult  in  no  improvement 
over  the  high  quality  student  presently  selected  by  the  decentralised 
process. 


18.  On  the  other  hand,  this  Hoard  prefers  the  existing  system 
for  selection  of  senior  service  school  students  by  a  Department  of  the 
Army  selection  board.  In  this  case,  the  selection  board  is  dealing 
with  a  relatively  small  number  of  individual  cases,  and  the  records 
are  in  sufficient  detail  to  permit  adequate  discrimination  between  in¬ 
dividuals.  In  this  highly  discriminate  type  of  selection  there  may  be 
variations  in  branch  quality  from  year  to  year.  It  is  fundamentally 
desirable  that  these  selections  be  the  result  of  an  Army-wide  view¬ 
point  instead  of  branch  perspective, 
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SECTION  V! 


REQUIREMENT  FOR  LINGUISTIC  SKILLS 


19.  The  Board  ha*  determined  that  the  Department  of  the  Army 
ha*  ir.  the  pa*t  been  unable  to  establish  firm  and  reasonable  require- 
ments  for  linguistic  skills,  This  inability  results  in  large  fluctuations 
in  annual  student  loads  for  specific  languages  and  imposes  unnecessary 
ctress  upon  the  US  Army  Language  School.  Analysis  of  the  annual  in¬ 
put  to  the  US  Army  Language  School  for  fiscal  years  1950  through  1959 
reveals  an  average  annual  variation  of  approximately  50  percent  for 
each  language  taught.  Although  a  system  has  been  established  whereby 
using  agencies  report  semiannually  their  requirements  for  linguists, 
these  requirements  are  not  subjected  to  a  review  and  analysis  which 

is  sufficiently  searching  to  eliminate  inconsistencies  and  to  prevent 
the  siaable  fluctuations  which  now  occur. 

20.  The  r3oard,  therefore,  considers  that  the  principal  admin¬ 
istrative  improvement  which  could  he  made  in  language  training  is 
the  development  of  a  language  and  area  training  program  designed 

to  meet  requirements  generated  by  anticipated  troop  deployments; 
established  and  anticipated  attache,  mission,  and  Military  Assistance 
Advisory  Groups  commitment!,';  planned  security  and  intelligence 
employments,  organisational  opccifications  for  linguists,  and  lan¬ 
guage  training  needs  based  on  intelligence  studies  related  to  war 
plans.  This  program  should  be  the  responsibility  of  a  single  agency 
a!  the  Department  of  the  Army;  a  principal  planning  objective  should 
be  the  establishment  of  stable  requirement*  for  language  training. 
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ANNEX  8 


TRAINING  OF  NEWLY  COMMISSIONED  OFFICERS 


ANNEX  8 


TRAINING  OF  NEWLY  COMMISSIONED  OFFICERS 

SECTION  1 

INITIAL  ASSIGNMENT 


1.  Introduction.  -  In  examining  the  training  of  newly  commit  - 
tioned  officer*,  the  Board  first  analyzed  the  problem  of  initial  assign¬ 
ment  with  respect  to  the  alternatives  of  immediate  troop  duty  or  attend¬ 
ance  at  a  branch  service  school.  The  Board's  evaluation  included  the 
different  categories  of  officers,  i.  e.  ,  Regular  Army,  2-ycnr  obligated 
tour,  and  b  months  active  duty  for  training  officers;  and  the  source  of 
commission,  i,  c.  ,  Untied  States  Mil'tary  Academy  (USMA),  Reserve 
Officers  Training  Corps  (ROTC),  ana  Officer  Candidate  School  (OCS). 

The  OCS  graduate,  except  for  a  small  percentage  transferring  to  the 
Armor  branch  or  to  a  technical  or  administrative  service,  is  qualified 
for  assignment  to  duty  with  troop*  immediately  upon  being  commissioned 
by  virtue  of  his  formal  course  of  instruction  at  OCS.  Consequently  the 
Board  considered  this  problem  primarily  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
U.SMA  and  ROTC  graduates 

l  initial  ass:  ,  nment ,  troops,  or  school. 

a  The  Board  believes  that  the  newly  commissioned  officer 
can  better  recognise  his  responsibilities  by  initially  assigning  him  to 
troop  duty  After  four  or  more  years  of  continuous  academic  work,  he 
is  not  motivate  ',  to  apply  himself  a*  a  student  in  a  service  school.  Fur¬ 
thermore  he  )>a«  m.  pr««  tu  <0  experience  to  which  he  can  relate  instruc¬ 
tion.  and  the  time  and  effort  spent  on  formal  branch  schooling  prior  to 
troop  rlutv  mav  not  tie  fully  effritivr.  After  a  tour  of  duty  with  troops, 
the  young  ofturr  i  an  uppmiatr  his  nerd  for  formal  school  instruction, 
and,  through  hii.  hitter  perspective  tie  will  realize  maximum  benefit 
the  ref  rom 


'j  At  the  same  time,  it  in  recognized  that  the  requirement 
to  maintain  units  in  a  state  of  combat  readiness  together  with  current 
ope  rational  <  ommi  Itm-nt  s  tends  to  dictate  that  newly  tommi  saioned  offi  - 
cer'  be  prepared  to  assume  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  a  junior 


leader  immediately  upon  assignment.  Although  the  USMA  graduate,  the 
OCS  graduate,  and  the  branch  material  ROTC  graduate  are  reaaonably 
well  prepared  for  immediate  troop  duty,  the  majority  of  ROTC  gradu- 
atea,  having  had  only  a  general  military  science  program  are  not  well 
prepared. 


3.  Conclusion.  -  The  Board  conclude*  that  immediate  assign- 
ment  to  duty  with  troopi  ia  preferable,  both  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
officer  and  the  service,  and  that  the  long-term  objective  of  the  precom¬ 
mission  training  program  should  be  the  production  of  officer*  who  are 
prepared  for  immediate  and  effective  assumption  of  troop  duty.  How¬ 
ever,  this  objective  is  not  being  attained  at  present;  newly  commis¬ 
sioned  officers  are  not  generally  prepared  for  immediate  assumption  of 
command  in  a  combat-ready  Army.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
Board  believes  it  essential  that  the  newly  commissioned  officer  attend  a 
branch  orientation  course  prior  to  joining  a  troop  unit. 


SECTION  11 

SCOPE  AND  DURATION  OF  COURSE 


4.  Brevity.  -  Having  decided  that  some  formal  schooling  prior 
to  troop  duty  la  necessary,  the  Board  then  considered  the  question  of 
scope  and  duration  of  the  course.  All  pertinent  factors  favor  as  brief 
an  orientation  course  as  feasible.  The  Board  is  of  the  opinion  that  thie 
course  should  be  of  minimum  length,  designed  to  provide  the  officer 
with  the  knowledge  essential  to  his  first  assignment.  Since  the  new  of¬ 
ficer  is  not  usually  motivated  at  this  point  toward  further  schooling,  and 
hecause  he  lacks  practical  experience  to  which  hr  can  relate  instruction, 
time  and  effort  expended  in  a  long  course  would  be  largely  wasted. 

5.  Precomtmssion  training. 

a.  Precommission  applicatory  training  of  newly  commis¬ 
sioned  officers  varies  greatly  dependent  upon  the  source  of  commission. 
USMA  graduates  have  received  approximately  1,800  hours  of  military 
instruction  in  4  summer  training  periods  and  4  winter  courses  of  in¬ 
struction  conducted  during  the  academic  years.  ROTC  graduates  have 
received  approximately  7^0  hours  of  military  instruction  in  I  summer 
training  ramp  and  4  winter  courses  of  instruction  during  the  academic 
years 
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b.  Branch  material  vs  branch  Immaterial.  -  The  training 
program*  of  the  college*  which  conduct  general  military  acience  in* 

•  truction  cover  military  fundamental*  common  to  all  branchee  of  the 
Army.  These  program*  are  designed  to  provide  a  basic  military  edu* 
cation;  whereas  the  training  programs  of  colleges  which  conduct  branch 
material  instruction  familiarise  the  student  with  the  organiastion,  func¬ 
tion*.  and  operations  of  one  specific  branch  of  the  Army  in  addition  to 
coverage  of  general  military  subjects.  By  virtue  ot  this  branch  orien¬ 
tation  of  his  applicator/  training,  the  branch  material  ROTC  graduate 
is  better  prepared  for  immediate  assignment  to  troop  duty  than  the  gen¬ 
eral  military  science  graduate. 

c.  Desirability,  branch  material  ROTC,  -  During  its  inves¬ 
tigation  of  the  training  of  newly  commissioned  officers,  the  Board  was 
impressed  by  the  generally  held  opinion  that  the  early  assignment  to 
troop  duty  would  be  more  feasible  if  all  schools  participating  in  the 
ROTC  program  followed  branch  material  curricula,  The  Board  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  subject  of  ROTC  training  warrants  further  Department 
of  the  Army  study,  with  a  view  toward  establishment  of  branch  material 
curricula  in  the  ROTC  program,  (annex  19) 

6.  Present  basic  ^course.  *  At  the  present  time  most  of  the 
branch  schools  conduct  one  basic  course  of  instruction  for  newly  com¬ 
missioned  officers  without  regard  to  the  amount  and  nature  of  precom¬ 
mission  training.  Courses  vary  considerably  in  length  and  scope  of  in¬ 
struction.  This  instruction  usually  seek*  the  level  required  by  those 
officers  who  arc  least  prepared  through  their  precommission  training. 
This  inevitably  results  in  the  branch  material  ROTC  and  the  USMA 
graduate,  particularly  the  latter,  being  forced  to  participate  in  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  instruction  on  subjects  which  were  covered  prior 

to  commissioning.  This  leads  to  dissatisfaction  and  loss  of  enthusiasm. 

7,  Conclusions  -  The  Board  conclude#  that: 

a.  The  initial  branch  training  of  newly  commissioned  offi¬ 
cers  (orientation  course)  should  be  limited  to  coverage  of  those  subjects 
essential  to  the  officer's  first  duty  assignment  and  which  were  not  ade¬ 
quately  covered  in  previous  instruction.  Unnecessary  duplication  of  in¬ 
struction  should  be  avoided. 


b.  This  course  of  instruction  should  be  designed  to  provide 
the  officer  with  an  understanding  of  the  functions  of  his  branch  and  fa¬ 
miliarise  him  with  the  weapons  and  equipment  with  which  he  will  be  con¬ 
cerned  on  his  first  assignment. 

c.  The  course  should  stress  practical  work  with  a  minimum 
of  theoretical  instruction. 

d.  The  exact  scope  and  length  of  course  should  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  each  branch  or  service  separately  considering  the  particular 
needs  of  the  branch  and  the  previous  training  of  the  officers  concerned. 
Ae  a  general  guide  the  Board  believes  that  the  branch  orientation 
couracs  should  be  approximately  8  weeks  in  duration. 


SECTION  111 

TREATMENT  OF  NEWLY  COMMISSIONED  OFFICERS 


8.  It  ia  considered  that  the  attitude  of  each  school  toward  its  stu¬ 
dents  plays  a  definite  part  in  the  development  of  leadership  qualities  in 
the  new  officer.  The  occasional  tours  spent  at  schools  are  milestones 
in  the  officer's  caresr  and  are  experiences  remembered  vividly  through 
life.  A  school  attitude  which  indicates  that  the  officer  is  considered  to 
be  in  nsad  of  detailed  control,  close  disciplinary  supervision,  and  con¬ 
stant  guidance  in  his  off-duty  hours  does  not  create  an  atmosphere  con¬ 
ducive  to  the  development  of  leadership.  On  the  other  hand,  a  school 
attitude  which  indicates  that  the  officer  is  accepted  as  a  serious  student, 
a  mature  individual,  and  as  •  potential  leader  will  contribute  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  best  of  his  qualities.  It  is  particularly  important  that 
the  young  officer,  who  has  had  little  or  no  previous  contact  with  the 
Active  Army,  be  treated  in  a  manner  appropriate  to  his  position  when  he 
first  attends  his  branch  service  school.  This  docs  not  preclude  the  es¬ 
tablishment  and  maintenance  of  high  standards  of  conduct,  performance, 
and  discipline.  However,  it  does  preclude  such  practices  ae  "beast 
barracks,"  denial  of  privileges,  etc,  which  tend  to  destroy  prestige  and 
esprit. 
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SECTION  IV 


RANGER,  AIRBORNE,  AND  ARMY  AVIATION  TRAINING 


9.  Possible  decentralization  of  ranger  training. 

a.  The  Board  wai  specifically  directed  in  it«  terms  of  ref* 
erence  to  consider  the  feasibility  of  incorporating  ranger  training  into 
all  branch  basic  officer  courses.  The  Board  approached  this  problem 
with  the  belief  that  ranger  training  is  an  excellent  vehicle  for  instilling 
leadership  qualities  and  developing  self -confidence ,  It  is  desirable 
training  for  all  professional  officers.  However,  with  respect  to  feasi¬ 
bility  of  incorporating  this  training  into  all  orientation  courses,  a 
fundamental  problem  is  immediately  apparent. 

b.  Alternatives.  •  Appropriate  terrain  must  be  found  rea¬ 
sonably  near  each  branch  school  and  the  facilities  available  to  the  ranger 
course  must  be  duplicated;  or  the  objectives  and  standards  of  ranger 
training  must  be  compromised.  Terrain  such  as  that  used  in  the  present 
ranger  course  at  the  US  Army  Infantry  School  does  not  exist  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  proximity  of  all  branch  schools;  comparable  terrain  and  facili¬ 
ties  could  not  be  made  available  at  the  several  branch  schools  without 
entailing  prohibitive  costs,  Further,  an  additional  requirement  for  qual¬ 
ified  instructor  personnel  would  be  established.  The  alternative  to  es¬ 
tablishment  of  separate  ranger  training  courses  comparable  to  the 
present  ranger  course  is  to  adapt  ranger  training  to  the  terrain  and 
facilities  reasonably  available  to  the  several  branch  schools.  Such  an 
adaptation  would  degrade  the  existing  high  standards  of  ranger  training; 

it  would  not  create  ranger  trained  officers  comparable  to  those  produced 
by  the  present  course  at  the  US  Army  Infantry  School.  In  most  instances 
the  best  that  could  be  hoped  for  would  be  a  better  infantry  trained  offi¬ 
cer.  Further,  decentralization  of  this  instruction  to  the  several  branch 
schools,  without  retention  of  the  present  ranger  course,  would  risk  the 
loss  of  this  valuable  art. 

10.  Conclusion,  ranger  training.  -  Considering  all  pertinent  fac¬ 
tors,  the  Board  concluded  that  ranger  training  should  be  continued  as  a 
separate  course  at  the  US  Army  Infantry  School,  and  should  not  be  incor¬ 
porated  in  any  branch  rarecr  coursr(s). 
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■  1.  Ranger,  airborne,  and  aviation  couriei. 

a.  The  Board  alto  considered  the  appropriateness  of  the 
provisions  of  AR  621*109,  16  July  1967,  as  a  basis  for  governing  at¬ 
tendance  at  ranger,  airborne,  and  army  aviation  training  courses.  The 
Board  considers  that  the  features  of  this  regulation  which  make  this  type 
of  training  mandatory  for  Regular  Army  officers  with  a  voluntary  elec¬ 
tion  of  one  or  more  courses  are  appropriate.  These  courses,  particu¬ 
larly  the  ranger  and  airborne  courses,  are  of  value  to  the  young  officer 
because  they  develop  leadership  qualities,  physical  and  mental  stamina, 
and  instill  self-confidence.  The  continued  effectiveness  of  these 
courses  is  dependent  upon  the  maintenance  of  the  present  high  standards 
of  performance,  which  are  attributable  in  part  to  the  elective  feature  of 
the  present  regulation.  If  attendance  were  made  mandatory,  standards 
would  have  to  be  reduced  to  accommodate  the  capabilities  of  those  stu¬ 
dents  least  qualified.  Offering  the  newly  commissioned  Regular  Army 
officer  a  choice  between  ranger,  airborne,  and  army  aviation  training 
courses,  and  at  the  same  time  restricting  attendance  at  airborne  and 
army  aviation  training  courses  to  requirements  in  these  fields  would  be 
tantamount  to  making  ranger  training  mandatory  for  the  majority  of 
young  officers. 


b.  There  is  considerable  merit  to  the  contention  that  army 
aviation  training  should  not  be  taken  before  the  first  troop  duty  as  are 
ranger  and  airborne  training.  Ranger  and  airborne  training  help  to 
prepare  the  new  officer  for  hit  first  duty  with  troops.  Army  aviation 
training  leads  to  the  attainment  of  a  specialty  which  is  not  as  closely 
related  to  the  duties  of  the  junior  leader  with  troops,  and  which  can  be 
more  effectively  used  after  experience  with  troops,  The  Board  recog¬ 
nises  that  in  order  to  attract  some  of  our  best  young  officers  into  the 
aviation  field  it  may  be  necessary,  for  the  immediate  future,  to  offer 
this  program  to  new  officers  immediately  upon  commissioning.  How¬ 
ever,  the  Board  believes  that,  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  the 
provisions  of  AR  621-109  should  be  modified  to  defer  attendance  at  army 
aviation  training  courses  until  after  completion  of  at  least  1  year  of 
troop  duty. 
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ANNEX  9 

BRANCH  SERVICE  SCHOOL  TRAINING  AND  EDUCATION 


ANNEX  9 


BRANCH  SERVICE  SCHOOL  TRAINING  AND  EDUCATION 

SECTION  I 

BRANCH  CAREER  COURSES 


1.  Background.  -  The  Eddy  Board,  in  it s  review  of  the  officer 
education  system  in  1949,  recommended  that  the  branch  officer  school 
system  Include  a  brief  orientation  course  (4  to  12  weeks)  to  be  attended 
by  an  officer  immediately  upon  being  commissioned,  a  company  officers' 
course  to  be  attended  at  2  to  5  years'  service,  and  an  advanced  officers' 
course  to  be  attended  at  5  to  12  years'  service.  Subsequently,  this  rec¬ 
ommended  pattern  was  adopted  by  the  Department  of  the  Army  and  is 
still  the  prescribed  pattern  for  branch  service  school  training.  However, 
over  a  period  of  years  this  pattern  has  been  altered;  most  of  the  branch 
schools  have  extended  their  basic  (or irritation)  courses,  and  several 
have  discontinued  their  company-level  regular  course.  One  of  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  these  changes  was  the  necessity  to  establish,  during  the  Korean 
War,  comprehensive  basic  course*  which  cover  much  of  the  Instruction 
formerly  included  in  company-level  courses,  The  extended  length  of 
these  basic  courses  together  with  the  increased  requirement  for  officers 
in  troop  units  caused  several  of  the  branch  schools  to  discontinue  their 
company-level  courses.  As  a  result  of  these  changes,  two  branch  school 
patterns  presently  exist.  Certain  branch  schools  conduct  courses  at  the 
basic,  company,  and  advanced  levels,  while  others  conduct  courses  only 
at  the  batic  and  advanced  levels. 

2,  Considerations.  -  The  Board  noted  that  the  structure  of 
branch  schooling  must  accommodate  two  separate  officer  career  pat¬ 
terns.  first,  for  those  officers  who  are  assigned  directly  to  and  who 
remain  with  a  particular  branch  of  service;  and  second,  for  those  offi¬ 
cers  who  serve  a  tour  of  duty  with  a  combat  arm  and  subsequently  revert 
or  transfer  to  a  technical  or  administrative  service,  Cognisance  was 
also  taken  of  the  Board's  conclusions  that  a  short  orientation  course  of 
approximately  8  weeks  should  be  substituted  for  the  existing  basic 
branch  course,  and  that  the  scope  of  branch  instruction  should  include 
limited  coverage  of  division  operations. 
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3.  Levels  of  branch  instruction.  -  The  basic  question  to  be  con* 
sldered  is  whether,  in  addition  to  the  initial  orientation  course,  branch 
schooling  should  consist  of  a  2 -course  pattern  Including  company  and 
advanced  levels  or  one  comprehensive  course  covering  both  these  levels 

a,  The  principal  advantages  of  the  2-course  branch  career 
school  pattern  are: 

(1)  It  assures  a  better  relationship  between  formal 
school  instruction  and  the  progressive  pattern  of  the  officer's  duty 
assignments,  l.  e. ,  it  enables  him  to  attend  a  company-level  course 
covering  the  duties  of  an  officer  at  the  company  and  battalion  level  at 
the  time  when  this  specific  Instruction  is  required;  after  he  has  gained 
further  experience  and  has  a  requirement  for  higher  level  instruction, 
he  attends  an  advanced  course  covering  the  duties  of  an  officer  at  the 
battle  group  and  division  staff  level, 

(2)  Because  Instruction  is  more  closely  related  to  his 
experiences  and  because  this  instruction  is  applied  shortly  after  school 
attendance,  retention  of  instruction  is  increased. 

(3)  The  more  frequent  attendance  at  a  school  course 
helps  to  keep  the  officer  abreast  of  developments  In  all  pertinent  fields, 
and  better  enables  the  projection  of  instruction  to  the  next  school  level. 

b.  The  principal  advantages  of  one  comprehensive  branch 
career  course  are : 

(1)  It  enables  considerable  overall  reduction  of  time 
spent  In  service  schools. 

(2)  It  eliminates  duplication  of  instruction  which  Is  in¬ 
herent  in  a  2 -course  pattern. 

(3)  It  permits  the  branch  school  to  concentrate  on  this 
one  course  and,  as  a  consequence,  present  better  instruction  at  less 
cost  in  school  overhead  than  would  be  possible  with  the  2-course  pattern 

(4)  The  longer  single  course  (approximately  I  academic 
year)  will  assure  stability  for  the  student  and  his  family  for  a  normal 
school  year. 


(5)  Less  time  spent  in  branch  career  schools,  together 
with  the  less  frequent  requirement  to  attend  »chool,  provides  a  greater 
opportunity  for  stabilized  troop  duty  assignments  and  for  attendance  at 
specialist  courses,  and  permits  selected  officers  to  receive  advanced 
civil  schooling  without  undue  disruption  of  the  normal  career  schooling 
pattern. 


c.  Aside  from  these  factors,  it  appeared  to  the  Board  that 
there  has  been  an  increasing  tendency  within  the  Army  to  overemphasize 
the  Importance  of  formal  school  instruction  and  to  ignore  the  Importance 
of  practical  experience  in  the  development  of  a  competent  officer  corps. 
The  Board  recognized  that  branch  school  instruction  is  essential  to  the 
training  of  officers,  but  believes  that  practical  experience  obtained  on 
branch  duty  assignments  is  of  comparable  importance.  The  trend  to¬ 
ward  reliance  on  the  school  system  to  develop  the  officer  should  be 
modified  and  the  contribu  ion  which  practical  experience  can  make  should 
be  recognized  and  accommodated. 

d.  Within  the  frame  of  reference  discussed  in  a,  b,  and  c 
above,  the  Board  considered  several  alternate  proposals  regarding  the 
appropriate  time  for  an  officer  to  attend  his  branch  schooling.  The 
following  appeared  to  be  determining  factors: 

(I)  An  officer  should  have  completed  at  least  his  first 
full  assignment  prior  to  attending  his  branch  school  -  after  approxi¬ 
mately  3  years  of  service. 

(J)  An  officer  should  not  have  progressed  far  beyond  his 
normal  expected  promotion  to  the  grade  of  captain  prior  to  attending  his 
branch  school  -  not  later  than  approximately  8  years  of  service, 

(31  A  liberal  bracket  of  time  should  be  authorized  for 
attendance  at  ihe  branch  school  to  facilitate  flexibility  of  personnel 
management. 

4.  Conclusion. 

a.  The  Board  concluded  that  one  comprehensive  branch 
career  courie  (exclusive  of  the  brief  branch  orientation  course  pre¬ 
viously  discussed  in  annex  8),  of  approximately  1  academic  year's 
duration,  to  be  attended  at  3  to  8  years'  service,  will  meet  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  all  branches  and  should  be  adopted, 
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b.  The  scope  of  this  course  should  be  designed  to  prepare 
the  officer  to  perform  duties  at  company  through  battle  group  or  com¬ 
parable  level;  and  should  include  instruction  on  the  organisation  of  the 
division,  the  functions  of  the  division  general  staff,  and  sufficient 
instruction  on  division  operations  to  assure  an  understanding  of  oper¬ 
ational  participation  by  the  respective  branch  units. 

c.  Some  deviations  from  this  general  pattern  may  be  nec¬ 
essary.  However,  the  Board  believes  that  specific  branch  requirements 
beyond  the  capabilities  of  the  comprehensive  branch  career  course  can 
generally  be  accommodated  by  short  branch  specialist  courses. 


SECTION  n 

TRAINING  OF  ARTILLERY  OFFICERS 

5.  a,  The  Board  was  specifically  directed  in  its  terms  of  refer¬ 
ence  to  consider  the  adequacy  of  the  present  school  system  for  producing 
artillery  officers  who  are  qualified  to  perform  appropriate  duties  in  the 
fields  of  antiaircraft  artillery  and  field  artillery  to  Include  conventional 
weapons,  atomic  weapons,  and  missiles. 

b.  Although  treated  separately  by  this  section  of  the  report, 
the  career  training  of  artillery  officers  was  considered  by  the  Board  <r 
the  establishment  of  the  branch  career  school  pattern  outlined  in  para¬ 
graph  4  above.  The  Board  believes  that  the  pattern  of  career  courses 
for  artillery  training  should  be  essentially  the  same  as  that  recommended 
for  other  branches.  However,  in  the  training  of  artillery  officers,  par¬ 
ticular  reliance  may  have  to  be  placed  upon  short  weapons  familiarisa¬ 
tion  courses  and  upon  branch  specialist  courses  to  meet  the  technical 
and  professional  requirements  imposed  by  integration  and  by  the  large 
number  of  complex  artillery  weapons. 

c.  The  problem  of  training  artillery  officers  involves  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  level  at  which  instruction  In  air  defense  and  field  artillery 
tactics  and  techniques  should  be  integrated.  The  Board  believes  that  the 
newly  commissioned  officer  cannot  attain  and  maintain  proficiency  simul¬ 
taneously  in  both  these  fields.  He  should  become  reasonably  proficient 

in  one  field  before  he  is  required  to  enter  the  other  field  or  to  attend  an 
integrated  course  of  instruction.  Integrated  Instruction  at  the  basic 
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(orientation)  level  would  require  attendance  at  a  relatively  long  courae 
immediately  after  comrm  aaioning  which,  at  outlined  in  annex  8,  it  not 
deairable,  Furthermore,  integrated  instruction  at  this  level  would  re¬ 
quire  the  young  officer  to  spend  a  considerable  amount  of  time  learning 
tactics  and  techniques  he  would  not  use  for  several  years  and  which 
may  well  be  outdated  by  the  time  they  can  be  used. 

8.  The  Board  concludes  that: 

a.  Separate  orientation  courses  should  be  conducted  for 
each  type  of  artillery  (air  defense  and  field).  The  newly  commissioned 
officer  should  attend  the  course  for  the  type  artillery  unit  to  which  he 
will  be  assigned  during  his  initial  tour  of  duty. 

b.  Integrated  air  defense  and  field  artillery  instruction  should 
be  initiated  in  the  comprehensive  branch  career  course, 

c.  Initial  specialization  in  one  type  of  artillery  (air  de¬ 
fense  or  field)  and  subsequent  Instruction  at  the  branch  career  course 
level  in  both  air  defense  and  field  artillery  will  insure  the  integration 
of  the  two,  and  will,  in  conjunction  with  specialist  and  weapons  qualifi¬ 
cation  courses  and  appropriate  troop  assignments,  produce  artillery 
officers  who  are  qualified  in  both  fields. 


SECTION  III 

TRAINING  OF  CERTAIN  TECHNICAL  AND 
ADMINISTRATIVE  SERVICE  OFFICERS 


7,  The  Board  believes  that  some  modification  of  the  recom¬ 
mended  structure  of  branch  career  schooling  may  be  necessary  to 
accommodate  those  officers  transferring  or  reverting  to  a  technical 
or  administrative  service  upon  completion  of  s  tour  of  duty  with  a 
combat  arm.  In  general  these  officers  should,  upon  joining  the  tech¬ 
nical  or  administrative  service,  attend  a  brief  course  designed  to 
familiarize  the  officer  with  the  organization  ami  functions  of  his  new 
branch  and  to  prepare  him  for  duties  at  the  platuon  and  company  level. 
The  officer  should  normally  not  attend  the  branch  career  courae  until 
after  a  tour  of  duty  with  hia  new  branch. 


t 
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SECTION  IV 


ASSOCIATE  COURSES 


8.  a.  Aa  Indicated  In  section  111,  annex  7,  the  Board  conaidera 
that  eaaentially  all  career  officers  ahould  attend  their  branch  career 
course.  Consequently,  associate  courses  at  the  branch  school  level 
are  required  (primarily)  for  the  training  of  reserve  component  offi¬ 
cers  not  on  active  duty.  Experience  has  shown  that  it  is  difficult,  if 
not  Impossible,  for  reserve  component  officers  not  on  active  duty  to 
leave  thslr  civilian  pursuits  for  a  period  of  3  or  4  months  to  attend 
a  resident  associate  course.  To  alleviate  this  problem,  the  Board 
considers  that  associate  courses  at  the  branch  school  level  should 
be  designed  as  combination  extension  and  resident  courses.  There 
are  several  possible  combinations;  one  type  of  course  could  make 
minimum  use  of  resident  instruction  with  the  bulk  of  the  course  being 
covered  by  nonresident  instruction  and  culminating  in  a  brief  (2-  to 
4-week)  period  of  resident  instruction.  Another  possible  solution 
would  be  to  organise  the  course  into  a  series  of  short  resident  In¬ 
struction  periods  of  2  to  4  weeks'  duration  to  be  attended  over  a  2-  or 
3-year  period.  The  Board  concludes  that  these  courses  should  require 
minimum  resident  instruction  and  that  the  exact  organisation  of  these 
courses  should  be  determined  by  each  branch  separately  based  on  its 
specific  requirements.  However,  the  guiding  principle  should  be  that 
resident  instruction  given  in  these  associate  courses  will  be  limited 
to  coverage  of  material  that  cannot  be  covered  adequately  by  nonresident 
Instruction. 


b.  As  an  interim  measure,  pending  full  Implementation  of 
the  recommendation  for  a  1-year  branch  career  course  and  to  accom¬ 
modate  exceptional  situations,  branch  schools  should  be  authorised  to 
conduct  resident  associate  courses  which  parallel  the  longer  regular 
course  and  are  designed  for  the  training  of  career  officers,  when  nec¬ 
essary  to  satisfy  specific  branch  requirements. 
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9.  a.  The  Board  recognises  the  neceaaity  (or  orientation  on 
subject*  of  common  interest  to  all  officers  and  generally  supports  the 
existing  program  for  Common  Subjects  Instruction  in  the  branch  schools. 

b.  The  control  of  the  Common  Subjects  program  is  exer- 
clsed  by  Hq  USCONARC.  This  headquarters  prescribes  the  number  of 
hours  and  the  scope  for  each  Common  Subject  within  the  three  basic 
categories  of  general  subjects,  tactics,  and  weapons.  Authorisation 
for  Integration  of  certain  Common  Subjects  in  the  regular  branch  instruc- 
tion  is  given  to  the  school  commandants.  Further,  they  are  authorised 
twenty-five  percent  leeway  in  programing  the  general  subjects. 

10.  The  Board  considers  that  the  Common  Subjects  program  has 
reached  such  proportions  that  it  is  interfering  with  essential  coverage 
of  branch  material  subjects.  School  commandants  are  under  constant 
pressure  to  balance  their  programs  and  still  allocate  a  specified  num¬ 
ber  of  hours  to  Common  Subjects.  The  trend  is  toward  an  Increase  In 
hours  allocated  to  these  Common  Subjects;  this  situation  will  become 
more  acute  when  branch  training  is  accomplished  by  an  orientation 
course  and  a  single  career  course  as  recommended  by  the  Board.  Fur¬ 
ther,  the  precommission  training  of  newly  commissioned  officers  must 
be  evaluated  against  the  type  and  scope  of  Common  Subjects  taught  in 
the  Initial  branch  orientation  courses.  Duplication  or  overlap  of  sub¬ 
ject  material  tends  to  render  such  instruction  distasteful,  especially 
when  these  officers  are  eager  to  learn  the  basic  tools  of  their  respec¬ 
tive  branch.  Additionally,  Common  Subjects  instruction  at  subsequent 
branch  career  courses  must  be  tailored  to  accommodate  the  experience 
gained  in  the  field.  In  general,  the  schools  require  more  freedom  to 
select  those  subjects  to  be  included  in  the  school  programs  of  instruction. 

11.  The  Board  concludes  that  the  demand*  upon  the  branch  schools 
for  formal  instruction  in  Common  Subjects  should  be  modified  by  the 
elimination  of  subjects  of  marginal  value;  by  reduction  of  hours  of  cov¬ 
erage  to  a  minimum;  by  coverage  of  appropriate  subjects  in  an  individual 
study  program,  information  program,  or  troop  schools;  and  by  giving 
maximum  freedom  of  action  to  commandants  in  the  coverage  and  inte¬ 
gration  of  instruction  in  Common  Subjects. 


SECTION  VI 


SINGLE  COMBAT  ARMS  COURSE 


12.  The  Board  noted  that  present  and  future  trends  of  organisa¬ 
tion  and  tactics  indicate  Increased  requirements  for  employment  of 
combined  arms  teams  at  all  levels  from  platoon  to  battle  group.  This 
trend  emphasises  the  necessity  for  the  branch  officer  to  become  more 
expert  in  the  conduct  of  combined  arms  operations  at  the  lower  levels. 
The  Board  considers  that  branch  service  schools  must  keep  pace  with 
this  trend  to  Insure  that  officers  are  adequately  prepared  to  accept 
and  exploit,  in  the  combined  arms  field,  these  developments  as  they 
are  adopted  as  tactical  doctrine.  The  eventual  requirement  upon  the 
school  system  may  be  a  common  or  single  combat  arms  course.  The 
Board  believes  that  such  a  course  should  be  approached  by  logical  and 
progressive  Intermediate  steps,  the  first  of  which  is  the  Interchange 
of  Infantry  officers  attending  the  US  Army  Armor  School  and  armor 
officers  attending  the  US  Army  Infantry  School. 


SECTION  VII 

INSTRUCTIONAL  METHODOLOGY 

13.  The  Board  noted  with  favor  the  steps  taken  by  the  US  Army 
Command  and  General  Staff  College  to  Introduce  improved  instructional 
methods  designed  to  further  develop  the  students  ability  to  think  imag¬ 
inatively  and  to  reach  a  logical  solution.  It  is  considered  that  instruc¬ 
tional  methods  of  this  nature  have  application  to  branch  service  schools 
Branch  career  courses  should  be  designed  and  conducted  so  as  to  chal¬ 
lenge  the  student  officer.  This  should  Include  Increased  emphasis  on 
outside  student  preparation  with  a  corresponding  reduction  of  routine 
classroom  instruction  which  requires  limited  participation  by  the  stu¬ 
dent.  Practical  work  and  instruction  with  troops  should  be  emphasised 
as  a  means  of  preparing  the  student  to  reach  sound  and  Imaginative 
solutions  to  field  problems. 


ANNEX  10 

US  ARMY  COMMAND  AND  GENERAL  STAFF  COLLEGE 
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US  ARMY  COMMAND  AND  GENERAL  STAFF-COLLEGE 

SECTION  1 

CONCEPT  QL ,li5ACG3C..EPglHPM.lM  XHE-SCHSQL  SYSTEM 


1.  The  US  Army  Command  and  General  Staff  College  (USACGSC) 
hat  traditionally  occupied  a  key  position  within  the  Army  school  system 
and  was  therefore  of  particular  interest  to  the  Board.  As  a  matter  of 
basic  policy,  the  Board  confirms  that  the  USACGSC  should  remain  as 
the  keystone  in  the  education  and  training  of  selected  officers  in  the  tac¬ 
tical  application  of  the  combined  arms  and  services.  The  proven  repu¬ 
tation  of  "Leavenworth"  as  the  place  where  ground  commanders  learn 
the  art  of  battlefield  command  should  be  perpetuated,  The  USACGSC 
curriculum  should  continue  to  be  a  rigorous,  exacting  course  where 
selected  officers  learn  those  elements  of  command  and  staff  that  enable 
the  complex  and  diverse  elements  of  the  US  Army  to  be  controlled  and 
directed  to  a  single  purpose.  Attendance  at  the  USACGSC  should  remain 
as  a  fundamental  objective  in  the  professional  advancement  of  every  ca¬ 
reer  officer,  Successful  completion  of  USACGSC  must  remain  a  precon¬ 
dition  for  higher  professional  schooling,  It  is  within  this  concept  that 
the  Board  has  reviewed  certain  problem  areas  dealing  with  USACGSC. 


SECTION  II 

CURRENT  CURRICULUM 

2.  Reorientation  of  curriculum,  -  The  Board  noted  that  the  curric¬ 
ulum  for  1957-50  at  USACGSC  represents  a  major  reorientation  which  was 
dictated  by  the  reorganisation  of  the  Army  into  the  pentagonal  structure, 
the  increasing  acceptance  of  the  need  for  preparation  for  the  realities  of 
atomic  waifare,  the  growing  necessity  for  orienting  instruction  on  modern 
concepts  of  the  Army's  missions,  and  by  the  impact  of  new  weapons  sys¬ 
tems  and  other  developments,  Concurrently,  the  College  instituted  a 
number  of  significant  changes  in  curriculum  and  methodology  which  re¬ 
flect  progressive  concepts  of  educational  philosophy  and  academic  meth¬ 
ods.  These  changes  were  largely  in  implementation  of  recommendations 
of  the  USACGSC  Ed  ucational  Survey  Commission,  In  support  of  the  re¬ 
vision  of  the  curriculum,  which  involved  virtually  a  complete  rewrite  of 
all  units  of  instruction,  the  College  has  accomplished  a  major  reor¬ 
ganisation  along  functional  lines.  The  Board  considers  that  the  reorgan¬ 
isation  of  the  College,  the  revision  of  the  curriculum,  and  the  introduction 
of  changes  in  instructional  techniques  have  been  accomplished  rapidly  and 
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effectively,  and  that  the  reorganization  of  the  curriculum  appears  to  be  in 
the  proper  direction, 


3.  Education  va  training.  -  The  Board  also  looked  into  the  curric- 
ulum  for  1957-58  at  USACGSC  with  respect  to  the  relative  emphaaia  on 
training  in  acquisition  of  skills  and  on  the  general  educational  development 
of  the  student  officer.  It  is  apparent  that  the  College  is  keenly  aware  of 
the  necessity  for  establishing  a  balance  between  the  training  in  techniques, 
tactics,  and  procedures  which  rightfully  characterized  the  short  courses 
during  World  War  11  and  the  marked  subsequent  trend  towards  education, 
with  emphasis  on  principles  and  their  application  in  solving  problems. 

The  Board  considers  that  the  1957-58  course  reflects  the  proper  balance 
between  education  and  training.  The  Board  considers  that  this  balance 
can  be  maintained  without  compromise  of  the  criterion  that  the  course 
remain  reasonably  difficult  and  rigorous  to  the  extent  that  it  presents  a 
real  challenge  to  the  student. 

4.  Evaluation  and  rating  of  student  performance. 

a.  The  Board  considered  the  desirability  of  continuing  the 
evaluation  and  rating  of  student  performance  at  USACGSC  through  the  use 
of  examinations  and  the  establishment  of  class  standings.  Each  is  a  chal¬ 
lenge  to  the  student  and  serves  as  a  goal  toward  which  he  should  work,  as 
well  as  a  standard  by  which  he  can  measure  his  own  performance. 

b.  Examinations  are  Important  vehicles  by  which  the  individual 
can  determine  his  own  deficiencies.  They  provide  an  academic  means  for 
disclosing  the  individual's  capability  for  problem  solving  and  decision  mak¬ 
ing.  Though  the  officer  selected  for  attendance  at  USACGSC  is  considered 
to  be  highly  motivated,  the  anticipation  of  examinations  and  class  standings 
causes  him  to  maintain  a  sustained  effort  which  stimulates  development  of 
his  full  potential, 

c.  The  Board  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  evaluation  and  rating  of 
a  student's  performance  at  USACGSC  appropriately  fosters  the  spirit  of 
competition  which  is  inherent  in  an  officer's  career  and  should  be  continued. 
However,  academic  ratings  in  themselves  should  bear  only  minor  weight 

in  subsequent  evaluations  of  the  officer's  capability. 


SECTION  Ill 

PREREQUISITE  FOR  ATTENDANCE  AT  USACGSC 

5,  Precourse  examination...  -  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Board  that  the 
officer  selected  to  attend  USACGSC  should  be  highly  qualified  and  well 
prepared  professionally  at  the  time  of  selection.  The  Board  considers 
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that  selection  must  be  based  on  an  officer's  entire  record..  By  the  time 
he  has  satisfied  minimum  years  of  service  prerequisite,  an  officer  will 
have  had  adequate  opportunity  to  demonstrate  his  ability  and  his  capacity 
for  further  schooling  and  acceptance  of  increased  responsibility.  A 
record  established  over  a  period  of  at  least  8  years  should  require  no 
specific  substantiation  by  an  examination.  Although  the  Board  perceived 
no  real  need  for  a  standard,  Army-wide  examination  program,  it  recog¬ 
nizes  that  there  may  be  a  logical  application  of  such  a  program  in  cer¬ 
tain  situation*.  By  the  nature  of  their  duty  assignment,  officers  of  the 
technical  and  administrative  services  often  may  not  be  as  well  prepared 
to  assimilate  the  instruction,  at  least  in  the  Initial  stages  of  the  course, 
as  contemporaries  with  broader  experience  in  the  combat  arms,  The 
Board  considers  that  the  individual  arms  and  services  should  continue  to 
use  such  devices,  including  examinations,  as  may  be  appropriate  in  selec¬ 
ting  officers  for  attendance  at  USACGSC  and  in  preparing  them  for  the 
course, 

6.  Service  requirement. 

a.  Prerequisites  for  attendance  at  the  regular  course, 
USACGSC,  specify  a  minimum  of  8  years',  and  not  more  than  15  years', 
active  commissioned  service  for  both  Regular  Army  officer*  and  re¬ 
serve  component  officers  on  active  duty.  In  order  to  qualify  for  attend¬ 
ance  at  the  associate  course,  a  Regular  Army  officer  must  have  com¬ 
pleted  a  minimum  of  15,  and  not  more  than  19  years'  service.  This 
provides  Regular  Army  officers  who  have  passed  the  upper  limit  of  the 
years  of  service  criteria  an  additional  4  years  of  eligibility  in  which  to 
attend  the  associate  course.  For  the  reserve  component  officer  on 
active  duty,  however,  the  criteria  is  a  minimum  of  8,  and  not  more 
than  19  years  of  service. 

b.  Graduation  from  the  associate  course  is  accorded  the 
same  credit  as  graduation  from  the  regular  course  in  satisfying  prereq¬ 
uisites  for  attendance  at  the  Armed  Forces  Staff  College  and  the  senior 
colleges.  Since  this  is  the  case,  it  appears  inconsistent  to  employ  dif¬ 
ferent  years  of  service  criteria  for  the  two  courses,  Furthermore,  the 
Board  feels  that  Regular  Army  and  career  Reserve  officers  should  be 
given  equal  opportunities  for  schooling,  to  include  the  USACGSC  level, 
and  that  the  same  criteria  should  apply  to  both,  Due  to  the  many  factors 
which  can  affect  an  officer's  selection  and  availability  for  schooling,  and 
the  importance  of  attending  the  USACGSC,  the  years  of  service  prereq¬ 
uisite  should  cover  a  broad  span  of  years,  This  allows  officer  assign¬ 
ment  agencies  the  necessary  latitude  and  flexibility. 

c.  The  Board  concludes,  therefore,  that  the  prerequisite 
for  attendance  at  the  regular  course  and  the  associate  course  for  both 
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Regular  Army  officers  and  reserve  component  officer*  on  extended  active 
duty  should  be  a  minimum  of  8,  and  not  more  than  19  years  of  active  com* 
missioned  service, 


SECTION  IV 

ASSOCIATE  CflURSE 

7.  As  indicated  in  paragraph  9  of  annex  7,  the  Board  accepts  the 
current  concept  for  the  associate  course  at  the  USACQSC  level  as  being 
an  abridged  version  of  the  regular  course,  This  concept  differs  sig¬ 
nificantly  from  that  recommended  by  the  Board  for  associate  courses  at 
the  branch  school  level. 

a,  At  the  USACGSC  level,  the  associate  course  should  be  a 
self-contained  resident  course  of  approximately  one-hall  academic  year. 
The  scope  of  Instruction  should  place  particular  emphasis  on  combat 
divisions  and  logistical  commands.  Familiarisation  should  be  achieved 
fas  opposed  to  preparation)  with  the  duties  of  the  general  staff  at  corps, 
field  army,  theater  army  logistical  command,  and  theater  army  replace¬ 
ment  and  training  command. 

b.  Conduct  of  an  associate  course  at  USACGSC  is  supported 
by  the  following  reasons: 

(1)  It  permits  a  larger  number  of  officers  to  gain  educa¬ 
tional  experience  with  the  combat  division  as  the  basic  tactical  unit  of 
combined  arms  and  services,  and  thereby  enhances  the  overall  educa¬ 
tional  level  of  the  career  officers  of  the  Army. 

(2)  It  has  been  accepted  by  the  Army  as  an  effective, 
sought-after  step  in  the  system  of  officer  education. 

(3)  It  permits  personnel  management  flexibility  for  indi¬ 
vidual  cases  and  for  the  education  of  officers  who  may  not  qualify  for  the 
regular  USACGSC  course. 


U)  It  provides  professional  motivation  for  career  Reserve 
officers  and  for  Reserve  officers  on  active  duty  for  training. 


SECTION  V 


ESTABLISHMENT  flJLAM  ADVANCED  OPERATIONS  C.Qy.RgB  . 

8.  Background,  -  The  Board  noted  that  approximately  16  years 
may  elapse  between  an  officer's  graduation  from  USACGSC  and  his  se¬ 
lection  as  a  general  officer.  During  this  long  period,  the  pace  of  advance 
in  concepts,  tactics,  techniques,  and  weapons  could  outmode  the  officer's 
fund  of  tactical  knowledge.  As  a  possible  means  of  bringing  senior  off- 
cers  up-to-date,  the  Board  considered  a  proposal  to  establish  a  formal 
"advanced  operations  course"  at  USACGSC  of  3-4  months'  duration,  with 
an  annual  quota  of  approximately  70-100  highly  selected  officers. 

9.  Analysis.  -  The  necessity  for  advanced  operational  refresher 
training  is  supported  by  the  time  lapse  and  pace  of  advance,  as  indicated 
above}  by  the  pressure  of  daily  duties  which  prevent  comprehensive  indi¬ 
vidual  study  of  new  developments;  and  by  the  fact  that  resident  schooling 
is  the  best  single  medium  for  instruction  in  doctrinal  and  tactical  sub¬ 
jects.  In  opposition  to  the  establishment  of  .a  formal  course  are  the  facts 
that  It  would  take  highly  competent  senior  officers  away  from  essential 
duties  for  an  unacceptable  period;  officers  of  the  breadth  and  capability 
concerned  should  be  able  to  acquire  such  current  knowledge  by  brief,  on- 
the-job  training  and  Individual  study  in  specific  areas;  and  restricted 
attendance  would  tend  to  overemphasiae  the  significance  of  the  course. 

10.  Conclusions.  -  This  analysis  affirmed  the  necessity  for  re¬ 
fresher  and  orientation  training  for  selected  senior  officers,  but  indi¬ 
cated  that  a  formal  course  of  the  proposed  length  and  restricted  attend¬ 
ance  was  undesirable. 

11,  Available  refresher  training.  -  The  Board  noted  that  USACGSC 
presently  conducts  a  Senior  Officers  Nuclear  Weapons  Employment  Course, 
and  that  most  service  schools  have  provisions  for  the  conduct  of  refresher 
and  orientation  programs.  These  should  be  continued  and  should  be  aug¬ 
mented  as  changing  conditions  may  dictate, 
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SENIOR  COLLEGES 


Appendix 

Inventory  of  Army  Graduate*,  Senior  College* 


ANNEX  11 


SENIOR  COLLEGES 
SECTION  I. 
GENERAL 


1.  Senior  college*.  -  For  the  purpoee  of  it*  aeeeeament,  the 
Board  classified  the  following  institutions  as  Senior  Colleges: 

a.  US  Army  War  College  (USAWC). 

b.  National  War  College  (NWC). 

c.  The  Industrial  College  of  the  Armed  Forces  (ICAF). 

d.  Naval  War  College  (NavWC). 

e.  Air  War  College  (AirWC). 

f.  The  Imperial  Defense  College  (British  Commonwealth  of 

Nations). 

g.  The  Ecole  de  Guerre  (France). 

h.  The  Canadian  National  Defence  College. 

2.  Scope.  -  The  principal  emphasis  in  the  Board's  investigation 
and  assessment  of  the  senior  colleges  was  directed  toward  the  USAWC. 

The  Board  considered  the  Joint  and  other  senior  colleges  ineofar  as  these 
institutions  culminate  the  professional  education  pattern  for  selected 
Army  officers.  Also  examined  were  scope  and  level  of  educational  objec¬ 
tives  sought  and  the  academic  relation  of  the  USAWC  with  the  joint  colleges 
and  other  senior  colleges. 

3.  Background.  -  In  its  approach  to  the  senior  colleges  as  the 
final  step  in  the  professional  education  of  Army  officers,  the  Board  was 
mindful  of  the  historical  frame  of  reference  within  which  the  USAWC, 
the  NWC,  the  ICAF,  and  the  War  Colleges  of  the  US  Navy  and  US  Air 


Force  have  been  established  and  developed.  The  following  evolutionary 
•  tepa  in  the  history  of  the  USAWC  and  the  NWC/ICAF  are  particularly 
noteworthy  in  establishment  of  the  frame  of  reference  for  the  Board's 
assessment: 

a.  The  original  establishment  of  the  USAWC  in  1901  as  the 
nucleus  for  the  development  of  a  strategic  study  and  planning  element 
of  a  proposed  War  Department  General  Staff, 

b.  The  evolution  of  the  USAWC  during  the  period  1901-1940 
as  an  academic  institution  with  shifting  emphasis  from  current  strategic 
planning  problems  to  theory,  abstract  problems,  and  development  of 
doctrine . 

c.  The  post-World  War  1  establishment  of  the  Army  Industrial 
College  as  an  Army  institution  to  educate  selected  Army  and  Navy  officers 
in  wartime  industrial  mobilization. 

d.  The  suspension  of  the  courses  at  the  USAWC  during  World 
War  1  and  World  War  11. 

e.  The  establishment  of  the  NWC  and  1CAF  as  senior  Joint 
colleges  under  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  in  the  immediate  postwar  period. 

f.  The  temporary  delay  m  the  reestablishment  of  the  USAWC 
as  a  result  of  a  Gciow  Board  recommendation  to  assign  its  mission  to 
other  colleges,  with  resultant  major  reduction  in  the  number  of  Army 
officers  attending  a  war  college 

g.  The  conversion  of  the  Army  Industrial  College  to  the  joint 
ICAF  with  the  resultant  reduction  in  the  number  of  Army  officers  attending 
this  type  of  senior  college. 

h.  Decision  of  the  Department  of  Defense  not  to  implement  the 
full  recommendation  of  the  Gerow  Board  to  create  a  National  Security 
University  of  five  colleges;  continuation  of  the  NavWC  and  establishment 
of  the  AirWC. 

i.  The  recommendation  of  the  Eddy  Board  (1949)  that  re¬ 
established  the  USAWC  (1950). 


j.  The  Department  of  the  Army  policy  that  placet  the  USAWC 
on  a  coequal  atatue  with  the  NWC  and  ICAF  in  the  career  pattern  for  se¬ 
lected  Army  officers. 

k.  The  procedures  used  from  1950  through  1955  to  select 
officers  to  attend  the  senior  colleges  and  the  selection  board  procedure 
adopted  in  1955. 

l.  The  changes  in  the  scope  and  emphasis  of  the  USAWC 
curriculum  from  an  initial  orientation  on  the  operations  and  employment 
of  the  larger  Army  units  to  the  present  study  of  national  military  power 
and  joint  military  strategy. 

4.  Areas  examined.  -  The  principal  areas  examined  by  the  Board 
in  its  assessment  of  the  senior  colleges  were  as  outlined  below  and  dis¬ 
cussed  in  succeeding  sections  as  Indicated: 

a.  The  adequacy  of  the  present  and  projected  inventory  of 
Army  officers  who  have  attended  a  s>  nior  college  related  to  the  require¬ 
ment  for  senior  college  graduates.  An  inventory  as  of  September  1956 
is  shown  in  the  appendix.  (This  assessment  is  covered  in  annex  7,  Re¬ 
quirements  and  Quotas.) 

b.  The  requirement  for  continuing  the  USAWC  at  the  apex  of 
the  Army  school  system  (section  II). 

c.  The  current  and  projected  mission  of  the  USAWC.  (sec¬ 
tion  111). 

d.  Scope  and  level  of  emphasis  in  me  USAWC  curriculum, 
with  particular  attention  to  (section  IV): 

(1)  Feasibility  and  desirability  of  designing  the  program 
of  instruction  at  USAWC  to  prepare  officers  for  specific  duty  assignments 
on  the  Department  of  the  Army  staff,  Hq  USCONARC,  other  major  com¬ 
mands  . 

(2)  Feasibility  and  desirability  of  using  the  USAWC  as  a 
projection  of  the  Department  of  the  Army  staff. 


(3)  The  impact  of  trends  toward  increased  unification  of 
the  operating  forces  of  the  US  Armed  Forces, 

e.  Mission  of  the  USAWC  with  respect  to  the  development  of 
doctrine  and  inclusion  of  instruction  in  the  curriculum  dealing  with  the 
organization  and  strategic  employment  of  the  theater  army  and  army  group 
(section  V) . 

f.  The  current  and  projected  relationship  of  the  USAWC  to 
the  NWC,  the  1CAF,  the  NavWC  and  the  AirWC  (section  VI). 

g.  Length  of  the  USAWC  course  and  optimum  size  and  com* 
position  (Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  and  others)  of  the  student  body  (sec* 
tion  Vll). 

h.  Requirement  for  and  desirability  of  certain  administrative 
actions  to  enhance  the  prestige  of  the  USAWC  (section  VIII) . 

i.  Requirement  for  and  feasibility  of  nonresident  instruction 
at  the  USAWC  (section  IX). 

j.  Feasibility  and  desirability  of  securing  graduate  degree 
accreditation  for  the  USAWC  course  (section  X). 


SECTION  11 

USAWC  AS  THE  APEX  OF  ARMY  SCHOOL  SYSTEM 

5.  General.  *  The  Board  evaluated  the  factors  that  led  to  the 
recommendations  of  the  Gerow  Board  in  1946  and  the  Eddy  Board  in 
1949  with  respect  to  the  USAWC,  the  NWC,  and  the  ICAF.  The  Board 
considered  that  the  reasons  which  supported  the  Eddy  Board's  analysis 
of  the  need  to  reestablish  the  USAWC  remain  valid,  and  that  the  actions 
taken  on  the  Eddy  Board  recommendations  with  respect  to  the  USAWC 
have  been  highly  effective.  There  is  no  question  in  the  Board's  opinion 
that  the  USAWC  has  regained  its  position  of  prestige  within  the  Army 
and  among  the  senior  educational  institutions  of  the  armed  services 
and  other  agencies  of  the  US  Government,  And  that  it  fill*  the  purpose 
for  which  it  is  designed.  The  stature  of  the  USAWC  within  the  civilian 
education  world  was  not  examined  by  the  Board  in  detail.  However,  the 


\de  ratification  ami  interchange  of  ultras  between  the  USAWC  and  recognized 
ivilian  graduate  school*  in  the  fields  of  strategy,  policy,  and  interna¬ 
tional  relations  is  growing, 

6,  Conclusion.  -  The  Board  concluded  that  the  USAWC  should  be 
perpetuated  as  the  senior  professional  institution  in  (he  Army  service 
school  system. 

7.  Logistics  college.  -  In  connection  with  the  conclusion  stated 
in  paragraph  h  above,  the  Board  analyzed  the  impact  of  establishing  a 
separate  logistic*  college  or  course  at  the  USAWC  level  in  the  Army 
school  system.  Specific  consideration  of  this  proposal  is  outlined  in 
annex  13,  Logistics  Education  and  Training.  The  Board  reiterates  for 
emphasis  here  that  it  considered  the  establishment  of  either: 

a.  A  "College  of  Logistics"  side-by-side  with  a  "College  of 
Operations"  under  the  "Army  War  University":  or, 

b.  A  separate  and  coequal  "Army  Logistics  College"  as  an 
alternate  apex  to  the  Army  education  system;  or, 

c.  A  separation  of  a  portion  of  the  USAWC  course  into  a 
"Log  ietics  Specialisation  Phase"  and  an  "Operations  Specialization 
Phase"  to  be  pursued  by  a  divided  class  - 

would  lead  to  inevitable  cleavage  within  the  officer  corps  of  the  Army. 

Such  a  result  would  be  inimical  to  the  unity  of  purpose  of  the  Army  aa  a 
profession  and  conducive  to  incomplete  preparation  of  selected  senior 
officers  for  the  highest  command  and  staff  positions. 

Location  and  facilities.  -  The  Board  examined  the  long-term 
adequacy  of  the  facilities  at  Carlisle  Barracks,  Pennsylvania,  occupied 
by  the  USAWC,  but  did  not  concern  itself  with  the  immediate  conditions 
of  the  facilities.  The  Board  considered  that: 

a.  The  relative  physical  location  of  the  USAWC  at  Carlisle 
Barracks  with  respect  to  the  seat  of  the  Federal  Government  in  Washington, 
DC,  and  to  USCONARC  at  Tort  Monroe.  Virginia,  at  the  head  of  the  entire 
Army  service  school  system,  is  appropriate. 

b.  The  abeence  of  other  Army  agencies  competing  with  the 
USAWC  for  space,  funds,  personnel  st  Carlisle  Barracks  is  highly  desir¬ 
able  and  should  be  continued. 
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c.  The  Army  should  make  an  aueiimcnt  of  facilities  re¬ 
quired  to  accomodate  the  USAWC  at  Carlisle  Barracks,  compare  this 
long-term  requirement  against  the  permanent  facilities  currently  and 
projected  to  be  available  at  Carlisle  Barracks,  and  from  this  compari¬ 
son  develop  a  phased  facilities  development  program,  This  development 
program  should  enjoy  high  priority  in  the  long-term  Department  of  the 
Army  construction  scheme. 


SECTION  Ill 
MISSION  OF  USAWC 

9.  a.  The  Board  considered  that  the  presently  stated  mission 
of  USAWC  requires  revision  in  light  of  the  military  and  academic  trends 
outlined  in  section  IV  of  basic  report  and  developments  occurring  since 
the  USAWC  was  reestablished, 

b.  The  Board  concluded  that  the  mission  of  the  USAWC  should 
be: 

Mission,  US  Army  War  College. 

(1)  To  prepare  selected  Army  officers  for  the  highest  com 
mand  and  genet  si  staff  positions  in  the  Army,  in  Joint  commands  and  in 
combined  commands;  and  for  such  high-level  positions  within  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  and  other  governmental  agencies  at  the  national  level 

as  the  Army  may  be  called  upon  to  fill. 

( 2 )  To  develop  the  tactical  and  logistical  doctrine  relating 
to  the  organisation,  employment,  and  operations  of  theater  army  and 
army  group  to  include  joint  aspects  thereof;  an.,  provide  curriculum 
coverage  at  these  level* 

(3)  To  develop  studies  relating  to  optimum  strategics, 
doctrine,  organisstion,  and  equipment  for  current  and  future  Army  forces 

14)  To  develop  mterservice  and  interdepartmental  under¬ 
standing  and  to  support  academic  exchange  with  selected  civilian  institu¬ 
tions,  with  emphasis  on  Army  doctrine  and  operations. 


SECTION  IV 


SCOPE  AND  EMPHASIS  OF  CURRICULUM  OF  USAWC 

10.  General.  -  The  Board  found  two  generally  oppoaing  conce  pto 
concerning  the  accpe  and  the  emphaaia  of  the  curriculum  at  USAWC,  One 
holda  that  USAWC  ahould  be  atrongly  oriented  toward  Army  problema, 
that  it  ahould  devote  a  aigmficant  portion  of  ita  curriculum  to  the  opera* 
tiona  of  army  group  and  theater  army,  that  it  ahould  train  ita  atudenta  for 
immediate  duty  on  the  Department  of  the  Army  general  ataff,  and  that 

ita  concern  with  national  atrategy  and  international  affaire  ahould  general* 
ly  be  aubordinate.  The  aecond  concept  holda  that  the  courae  ahould  have 
eeaentially  the  aamc  acope  aa  the  National  War  College,  but  with  emphaaia 
on  Army  problema;  i.  e.,  it  ahould  be  atrongly  oriented  toward  problema 
of  national  atrategy  and  the  Army'a  role  therein,  with  aecondary  emphaaia 
on  Army  operatione  and  preparation  for  Department  of  the  Army  ataff 
duty.  The  Board  conaidered  that  the  preaent  curriculum  of  the  USAWC 
(ollowa  the  latter  concept. 

a.  Conaidered  within  the  military  and  acholaetic  frame  of 
reference  outlined  in  aection  IV  of  baaic  report,  the  curriculum  of  the 
USAWC  la  designed  to  elevate  the  level  of  thinking  of  the  atudent  officer 
beyond  the  strictly  military  and  Army  conaiderationa  of  national  military 
policy  and  strategy.  The  Board  found  this  concept  sound  as  long  as  the 
role  and  mission  of  land  power  la  not  subordinated  within  the  strategic 
framework.  The  USAWC  should  lead  the  minds  of  its  atudenta  toward 

an  ability  to  analyse  problema  at  the  highest  level.  This  can  be  effectively 
done  by  looking  beyond  the  Army.  At  the  same  time,  the  USAWC  cur* 
riculum  must  recognise  and  accomodate  the  fact  that  the  courae  is  pri- 
marily  for  Army  officers  at  about  the  mid»point  ir,  their  careers.  The 
loyalties,  the  assignments,  and  the  future  duties  of  these  officers  are 
closely  allied  to  professional  ambitions  in  the  Army.  For  optimum  ap* 
predation  of  the  strategic  analysis  deaired  to  be  achieved  through  the 
curriculum,  the  emphaaia  must  be  from  the  Army'a  point  of  view. 

b.  The  Board  found  that  the  1 9 S7 -> 58  curriculum  at  the  USAWC 
repreaenta  a  good  balance  of  theae  conflicting  factors  and  ib  acceptable 
for  the  preaent  and  immediate  future. 

11.  Training  of  officers  for  specific  duty  assignments.  •  In  exam¬ 
ining  the  mission  of  the  USAWC,  the  Board  waa  mindful  of  a  criticism 
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that  the  Army'i  senior  school  prepared  officers  for  no  specific  duty 
assignment  It  was  noted  that  the  present  USAWC  curriculum  is  not 
designed  to  train  an  officer  for  duty  on  the  Department  of  the  Army 
general  staff,  the  joint  staff  of  the  JCS,  the  USCONARC  staff,  theater 
and  theater  Army  staffs.  The  mission  of  the  USAWC  is  today  translated 
into  a  curriculum  designed  to  elevate  and  to  project  the  level  of  thinking 
of  students  to  encompass  the  political,  military,  economic  and  psycho¬ 
logical  intangibles  and  realities  that  shape  the  course  of  modern  history, 
with  emphasis  on  Army  doctrine  and  operations. 

a.  The  Board  held  that  the  basic  tenets  of  its  concept  of  the 
Army  service  school  system  as  discussed  in  annex  5,  Objectives,  Mis¬ 
sions,  and  Scope  of  the  school  system,  are  involved  in  the  issue  of 
"training  for  a  skill"  as  opposed  to  "educating  for  Application  of  broad 
knowledge."  The  Board  considered  that  the  development  of  a  curric¬ 
ulum  required  to  train  officers  in  specific  skills  for  many  different 
duties  at  the  senior  levels  of  command  and  staff  would  downgrade  the 
USAWC  in  relation  to  the  other  senior  colleges,  would  greatly  over¬ 
crowd  the  curriculum,  and  would  probably  be  infeasible. 

b  The  Board  concluded  that  it  was  unsound  to  include  in 
the  USAWC  mission  and  to  design  the  curriculum  to  develop  specific 
skills  for  specific  high-level  duties 

12.  USAWC  as  extension  of  Department  of  the  Army  staff.  -  The 
Board  examined  the  proposal  to  use  the  USAWC  as  an  extension  of  the 
Department  of  the  Army  staff  for  the  study  and  soluticn  of  selected 
problems  normally  charged  to  the  Army  general  staff. 

a.  In  analysing  this  proposal,  the  Board  considered  these 
pertinent  opinions: 

(1)  The  educational  process  and  thr  solution  of  current 
problems  are  not  necessarily  compatible. 

(2)  The  separation  of  responsibility  for  the  implementa¬ 
tion  of  a  solution  to  a  major  problem  from  the  theoretical  solution  is 
usually  unsound 

(3)  Practical  rather  than  theoretical  problems  fre¬ 
quently  provide  a  better  inspiration  to  the  educational  process. 


(4)  There  exists  within  esch  class  at  the  USAWC  a  store 
of  knowledge  and  experience  that,  properly  directed,  can  contribute  to 
sounrf  solutions  to  many  major  problems. 

b.  The  Board  concluded  that  the  time  factor,  the  experience, 
and  the  motivation  of  student  officers  at  the  USAWC  is  such  that  solu- 
tions  to  selected  major  problems  facing  the  Army  general  staff  would 
for  the  most  part  be  academic.  It  was  further  concluded  that  the  USAWC 
is  restricted  by  the  nonavailability  of  detailed  staff  information  and  by 
the  absence  of  coordinating  agencies  of  the  government.  The  depth  of 
research  available  to  the  College  is  not  such,  in  the  Board's  opinion, 

to  permit  it  to  function  as  an  esssntial  part  of  the  Department  of  the 
Army  staff. 

c.  The  Board  examined  the  present  procedure  used  to  se¬ 
lect  problems  of  Army-wide  interest  for  consideration  by  the  USAWC, 
and  noted  that  the  individual  student  study  Is  the  normal  medium  for 
such  consideration.  The  Board  concludes  that  this  procedure  is  sat¬ 
isfactory  and  reflects  an  appropriate  relationship  between  the  USAWC 
and  the  Department  of  the  Army  in  this  regard.  As  a  matter  of  policy 
the  Board  considered  that  the  USAWC  should  continue  the  current  in¬ 
formal  relationship  with  the  Department  of  the  Army  staff  without  of¬ 
ficial  prerogative*  or  recognition, 

11.  Trend  toward  unification.  - 

a.  The  following  two  significant  areas  in  the  trend  toward 
increased  unification  of  the  operating  elements  of  the  US  Armed  Forces 
have  been  examined  in  assessing  the  current  and  projected  curriculum 
of  the  USAWC: 

(1)  Strengthening  of  the  sise,  functions,  operating  pro¬ 
cedures,  and  prestige  of  the  joint  staff  supporting  the  JC8. 

(2)  Enhancing  the  real  unity  of  command  of  the  operating 
forcee  of  the  nation,  both  overseas  and  in  the  CONUS. 

b.  The  Board  recognised  the  USAWC  curriculum  must  ac¬ 
commodate  this  trend.  In  consideration  of  the. Impact  of  the  trend,  the 
Board  examined  several  proposals  to  alter  the  scope  of  the  USAWC 
curriculum  to  cover  a  broader  understanding  of  the  application  of  sea 
power  and  air  power.  Recognition  was  given  in  the  review  of  these 


proposals  that  the  UCAWC  current  curriculum  designed  to  explore  the 
political,  military,  economic,  and  psychological  intangibles  and  real¬ 
ities  of  current  history  automatically  Includes  joint  military  opera¬ 
tions,  It  was  noted  that  the  Army's  procedures  for  command  and  staff 
organisation  and  operations  are,  in  general,  fully  consistent  with  and 
adaptable  to  unified  and  combined,  high-level  command  and  staff  opera¬ 
tions. 

c,  These  factors  led  the  Board  to  the  conclusion  that  an 
immediate,  radical  change  in  the  USAWC  curriculum  in  light  of  the 
trends  toward  enhanced  unification  was  not  necessary  at  this  time.  The 
Board  considered  that  the  administrative  actions  suggested  in  paragraph 
21  below  will  assist  in  gaining  increased  emphasis  on  joint  strategic 
policy  and  joint  military  operations  at  the  USAWC. 

d.  The  Board  qualifies  the  above  conclusion  with  the  caution 
that  an  attitude  of  complacency  must  not  pervade  the  area  of  joint  edu¬ 
cation  at  the  USAWC  into  the  next  decade.  It  is  suggested  that  the  an¬ 
nual  review  of  the  USAWC  curriculum  should  point  to  an  increasing 
emphasis  upon  the  organization  and  operation  of  Naval  and  Air  Force 
forcea  at  the  highest  level.  The  Board  reemphasizes  its  earlier  ob¬ 
servation  that  the  Army  school  system,  and  in  particular  the  USAWC, 
should  educate  its  students  in  advance  of  the  occurrence  of  organiza¬ 
tional  and  operational  changes. 


SECTION  V 

DOCTRINAL  RESPONSIBILITY 

14.  The  Board  noted  that  the  USAWC  is  currently  charged 
with  development  of  tactical  and  logistical  doctrine,  organization,  pro¬ 
cedures,  tactics,  and  techniques  relating  to  the  employment  and  opera¬ 
tions  of  theater  army  and  army  group.  This  responsibility  includes 
(for  the  theater  army  and  army  group)  joint  ard  unilateral  Army  opera¬ 
tions,  airborne  and  amphibious  operations,  and  operations  involving 
logistic  support  by  Army  transport  aviation  (Reference;  Letter,  Hq 
USCONARC  to  Comdt,  USAWC.  24  May  19*6,  subject:  "Responsibilities 
of  the  Army  War  College.  ") 

a.  The  Board  considered  that  this  assignment  of  doc¬ 
trinal  responsibilities  is  consistent  with  the  present  scope  and  emphasis 


of  the  USAWC  curriculum.  When  viewed  in  light  of  the  overall  align¬ 
ment  of  doctrinal  responsibilities  to  elements  of  the  Army  service 
school  system,  the  USAWC  is  the  correct  institution  to  handle  the  theater 
army  and  army  group  levels.  USAWC  should  have  responsibility  for  the 
development  of  doctrine  for  theater  army  and  for  the  high-level  opera¬ 
tional  concepts  of  its  five  major  subordinate  commands. 

b,  The  Board  considered  that  the  strategic  nature  of  the 
"tactical  and  logistical  doctrine,  organisation,  procedures,  tactics,  and 
techniques  relating  to  the  employment  and  operations  of  the  theater  army 
and  army  group"  render  those  matters  appropriate  for  Inclusion  in  the 
curriculum  of  USAWC.  It  was  not  believed  that  the  degree  of  emphasis 
on  theater  army  and  army  group  should  be  such  as  to  reduce  the  USAWC 
curriculum  to  one  of  "military  mechanics." 


SECTION  VI 

RELATIONSHIP  OF  SENIOR  COLLEGES 


15.  General.  *  The  Board  examined  the  relationship,  both  ac¬ 
ademically  and  administratively,  of  the  USAWC  to  the  NWC,  to  the 
ICAF,  and  to  other  senior  colleges.  In  this  examination  the  Board  was 
aware  of  the  current  Army  educational  policy  on  the  coequal  status  of 

the  USAWC.  the  NWC,  and  ICAF.  Inquiry  was  made  into  the  JCS  decision: 
"That  a  substantial  and  increasing  number  of  students  from  each  mili¬ 
tary  service  ^attending  NWC  and  ICAF/  should  be  graduates  of  a  serv¬ 
ice  war  college."  This  JCS  recommendation  was  supported  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  discussion:  "Although  it  is  highly  desirable  that  students  as¬ 
signed  to  the  NWC  ^"and  ICAFy7  be  graduates  of  one  of  the  service  war 
colleges,  this  should  not  be  mandatory.  Nevertheless,  a  substantial 
and  increasing  number  of  students  from  each  of  the  services  should 
meet  this  latter  criteria.  "  The  result  of  this  JCS  decision  is  to  place 
the  service  war  colleges  at  a  level  below  the  NWC  and  ICAF. 

16.  Relationship  of  USAWC  to  NWC  and  to  ICAF. 

a.  The  present  relationship  of  the  USAWC  to  the  NWC  and 
ICAF  is  therefore  a  compromise  of  two  conflicting  concepts.  The 
Board  considers  that  there  is  an  acceptable  relationship  between  the 
USAWC  and  the  senior  joint  colleges  at  the  present  time  and  into  the 
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immediate  future  The  Board  held  that  the  coequal  statue  of  the  USAWC 
with  rcepect  to  the  MWC  and  1CAF  should  be  maintained. 

h.  The  l.'oard  can  ecc  no  valid  requirement  supporting 
the  policy  of  selecting  annually  a  few  graduate*  of  the  USAWC  to  attend 
the  NWC  and  1CAF.  There  U  an  intentional  area  of  broad  overlap  in 
the  curriculum  of  t!  o  USAWC  with  the  two  other  colleges  that  makes 
attendance  at  more  than  one  unnecessary.  The  Board  does  not  consider 
it  within  its  purview  to  recommend,  at  this  time,  revision  of  the  recently 
reaffirmed  JCS  agreed  position.  The  extremely  limited  annual  input  of 
of  the  NWC  and  ICAF  to  meet  Army  requirements  for  graduates  of  the 
eenior  colleges  and  the  delayed  post-World  War  II  reestablishment  of 
the  USAWC  has  dictated  that  the  Army  limit  the  number  of  USAWC 
graduates  selected  to  attend  the  NWC  and  ICAF  to  4  or  5  each  year.  If 
it  becomes  necessary  to  increase  this  number  substantially,  a  revalua¬ 
tion  of  the  relationship  between  the  institutions  may  be  required, 

17.  Relationship  of  USAWC  to  NavWC  and  AirWC.  -  The 
current  relationship  of  the  USAWC  to  the  NavWC  and  the  AirWC  appears, 
in  the  Board's  opinion,  to  be  acceptable  tt  is  suggested  that  the  Army, 
through  the  USAWC,  should  foster  an  increasingly  intimate  academic 
relationship  between  the  three  senior  service  war  colleges,  The  Com¬ 
mandant  of  the  USAWC  should  be  encouraged  to  pursue  an  academic 
interchange  of  ideas,  Instructional  teams,  and  Instructional  material. 

In  the  era  of  enhanced  unification  of  the  operating  Armed  Forcea  of  the 
nation,  the  service  war  colleges  should  lead  in  both  thought  and  action 
toward  the  development  of  enhanced  understanding  and  coordination,  con¬ 
fidence,  and  respect  among  senior  officers  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

18.  National  Security  University.  *  In  consideration  of  the  future 
relationship  of  the  USAWC.  the  NWC,  ICAF.  NavWC.  and  AirWC,  the 
Board  reviewed  the  proposals  of  the  Gerow  Board  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Joint  National  Security  University  of  five  coordinate  colleges: 
Administrative  College,  Intelligence  College,  National  War  College, 
Industrial  College,  and  State  Department  College.  The  Board  analysed 
the  conditions  existing  in  1946  and  compared  them  to  those  existing  in 
1958,  The  Board  found  a  noteworthy  degree  of  parallelism  in  the  trends 
in  professional  education  existing  in  the  two  time  frames.  The  Board 
sissessed  the  actions  that  have  been  taken  to  implement  portions  of  the 
Gerow  Board  recommendations  concerning  the  National  Security  Uni¬ 
versity  and  related  these  actions  to  the  developments  within  th,-  Army, 


Navy,  and  Air  Force  that  detract  from  the  concept  of  a  single  senior 
joint-college  system  Analysis  was  made  of  a  proposal  for  the  re¬ 
establishment  of  a  "National  Security  University  System"  concept  which 
would  place  the  five  existing  senior  colleges  (USAWC,  NWC,  1CAF, 
NavWC,  and  AlrWC)  within  a  university  responsible  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  through  the  JGS  for  the  curriculum  and  administration  of  the 
five  colleges.  In  time,  the  university  through  its  colleges,  would  pro* 
vide  a  truly  joint  senior  educational  experience  for  selected  officers  of 
the  US  Armed  Forces  and  other  governmental  agencies  directly  respon¬ 
sible  for  national  security.  The  Board  considered  that  this  proposal  may 
continue  to  have  merit.  However,  the  Board  concluded  that  the  present 
and  immediate  future  national  political  and  military  environment  did  not 
make  it  propitious  for  the  Army  to  introduce  and  support  this  proposal 
at  this  time. 


SEC  TICN  VII 

LENGTH  OF  USAWC  COURSE,  SIZE,  AND  COMPOSITION 
OF  THE  STUDENT  BODY 

19.  Length  of  USAWC  course. 

a.  The  Board  considered  the  feasibility  and  desirability  of 
lengthening  the  USAWC  course  from  1  to  2  academic  years.  Alterna¬ 
tively,  the  possibility  of  some  compromise  period  between  1  and  2 
academic  years  was  explored.  The  following  factors  bear  Importantly 
on  proposals  to  lengthen  the  course:  (Reduction  of  the  USAWC  course 
to  less  than  1  academic  year  was  dismissed  as  unrealistic.) 

(1)  Valid  criticism  of  the  crowded  curriculum  leading  to 
an  absence  of  depth  in  the  exploration  of  any  one  area  of  study. 

(2)  Limited  number  of  unscheduled  periods  available  to 
the  student  for  research  and  study. 

(3)  Finite  limitations  exist  in  the  present  curricula  due 
to  limited  time  of  the  coverage  of  many  subject  areas,  particularly, 
higher  level  intelligence,  logistics,  personnel  management. 

(4)  Complications  incident  to  moving  families  other  than 
during  the  summer  vacation  period. 


(5)  The  personnel  management  considerations  of  utiliza* 
tion  of  USAWC  graduates 

(6)  The  lessened  output  and  more  restricted  selection. 

(7)  The  traditional  Army  pattern  of  devoting  1  academic 
year  to  each  advanced  professional  course. 

(8)  Evaluation  of  the  optimum  learning  period  for  mature 

students. 


b,  After  weighing  these  factors  the  Board  concluded  that  It 
waa  feasible  but  not  de  si  table  now  or  into  the  next  decade  to  extend  the 
USAWC  course  from  1  to  2  years  or  for  any  alternative  period  between 
these  two  limits. 

20.  Size  of  USAWC  student  body.  -  The  Board  examined  the  op¬ 
timum  size  of  the  annual  input  to  the  USAWC.  Consideration  of  the  re* 
ductlon  of  the  size  of  the  class  below  the  present  200  was  dismissed  as 
undesirable  now  or  into  the  next  decade.  The  principal  factors  favoring 
the  retention  of  the  present  limit  of  about  200  arc;  size  of  the  existing 
facilities  at  Carlisle  Barracks,  Pennsylvania;  approximate  limit  of  200 
on  the  size  group  that  can  be  managed  efficiently  using  the  educational 
techniques  preferred  at  the  USAWC;  and  an  approximate  limit  of  200 

on  the  number  of  people  who  can,  through  academic  and  social  contacts, 
come  to  know  each  other  well  in  an  academic  year.  An  evaluation  of 
these  factors  leads  the  Board  to  conclude  that  the  present  limit  of 
approximately  200  should  continue  to  be  the  annual  input  into  the  USAWC. 
tn  reaching  this  conclusion  the  Board  acknowledged  that  competition 
for  selection  to  attend  the  USAWC  would  become  increasingly  keen  as 
individual  records  from  the  last  major  war  become  less  and  less  a 
discriminator  Pressure  to  increase  the  size  of  the  annual  class  will 
probably  grow  proportionately  to  the  competition.  The  balance  of 
factors  should  be  carefully  and  periodically  evaluated. 

21.  Composition  of  the  USAWC  student  body.  -  In  extension  of 
the  conclusion  stated  in  subparagraph  13c  above,  the  Board  considered 
certain  administrative  recommendations  to  increase  the  adequacy  and 
competence  of  the  consideration  of  the  USN  and  USAF  matters  at  the 
highest  level  at  the  USAWC  The  Board  concluded  that  the  two  following 
steps  should  be  accomplished  as  soon  as  feasible; 
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a  Inc reuse  the  quota  of  USN  (including  USMC)  and  USAF 
officers  attending  USAWC,  on  a  quid  pro  quo  baala,  to  inaure  adequate 
representation  of  the  other  two  services  in  the  normal  compnlttee/ 
seminar  groups  preferred  at  the  USAWC. 

b.  Endeavor  to  secure,  on  a  quid  pro  quo  basis,  the  as¬ 
signment  of  additional,  fully  qualified  members  of  the  faculty  of  the 
USAWC  from  the  USN  (including  USMC)  and  USAF,  to  insure  that  ad¬ 
equate  coverage  of  Navy  and  Air  Force  matters  are  part  of  appropriate 
Instruction  at  the  USAWC. 


SECTION  Vtll 

ADMINISTRATIVE  ACTIONS  TO  ENHANCE  THE  PRESTIGE  OF 

THE  USAWC 

22.  Commandant  and  faculty.  •  The  Board  examined  several 
proposals  generally  in  the  area  of  personnel  management  procedures 
which  would  be  designed  to  enhance  the  academic  and  professional 
prestige  of  the  USAWC  as  the  senior  Institution  in  the  Army  officer 
education  system.  Of  those  suggested,  the  following  two  are  considered 
to  be  valid  for  the  purpose  and  of  sufficient  merit  to  warrant  detailed 
evaluation  by  the  responsible  Department  of  the  Army  staff  agency  con* 
cerned  with  implementation: 

a.  Because  of  both  the  existing  and  the  recognised  potential 
value  of  the  position  of  the  Commandant.  USAWC,  as  one  of  the  senior 
prestige  and  influence  assignments  in  the  Army  and  in  the  US  Armed 
Forces,  the  Board  considered  that  this  assignment  normally  should  be 
occupied  by  an  officer  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general  or  general. 

He  should  be  an  officer  selected  to  have  a  favorable  impact  upon  the 
student  officers  coming  under  his  personal  supervision;  an  officer  whose 
example  of  intellectual  competence  and  experience  should  provide  the 
student  with  motivation  for  attainment  of  the  broad  mission  of  the 
USAWC.  In  this  connection  the  Board  noted  with  interest  the  proposal 
that  it  might  be  appropriate  for  the  outgoing  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army, 
the  Vice  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army,  or  the  CO,  USCONARC,  to  be  as¬ 
signed  as  the  Commandant,  USAWC,  as  his  final  duty  prior  to  retire¬ 
ment. 
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b.  The  Board  considered  several  proposals  to  increase  the 
size  and  to  raise  the  qualifications  of  the  faculty  of  the  USAWC.  The 
following  policy  statement  reflects  the  Board's  conclusion  with  respect 
to  these  proposals:  The  staff  and  faculty  of  the  USAWC  should  be  of 
sufficient  size  and  competence  to: 

(1)  Provide  the  intellectual  challenge  and  leadership  to 
an  increasingly  qualified  group  of  student  officers. 

(2)  Provide  the  maximum  rapport  and  interchange  with 
leading  civilian  institutions  and  organizations  dealing  with  national 
military  strategy. 

23.  Instructional  methods.  -  The  Board  examined  several  pro* 
posals  with  respect  to  the  educational  techniques  or  methods  of  instruc¬ 
tion  employed  at  the  USAWC.  After  making  the  inquiry,  the  Board 
concluded  that  it  was  inappropriate  for  the  Board  to  evaluate  such  pro¬ 
posals.  The  Board  held  that,  in  general,  methods  of  instruction  em¬ 
ployed  at  the  USAWC  should  be  the  prerogative  of  the  Commandant, 
USAWC.  The  commandant  should  be  given  the  utmost  latitude  in  con¬ 
duct  of  the  approved  courses;  any  reasonable  techniques  should  be  per¬ 
mitted  providing  they  support  the  mission  assigned. 


SECTION  IX 

NONRESIDENT  INSTRUCTION 

24.  a.  There  arc  no  extension  courses  or  other  nonresident 
instruction  now  offered  by  the  USAWC  The  Board  considered  several 
proposals  dealing  with  the  necessity,  the  feasibility,  and  the  practi¬ 
cability  of  establishing  one  or  more  nonresident  courses  at  the  USAWC. 
The  Board's  evaluation  indicated  that  the  following  factors  are  the  more 
pertinent  •  i  the  numerous  points  bearing  on  this  matter: 

(1)  Officers,  both  active  and  Reserve,  who  are  not 
eligible  and/or  arc  not  likely  to  be  selected  to  attend  the  resident  course 
at  the  USAWC  would,  through  nonresident  courses,  be  able  to  achieve 
certain  of  the  educational  objectives  of  the  USAWC. 

(2)  Influential  industrial  and  professional  leaders  out¬ 
side  the  military  profession  interested  in  milltsry  policy  and  strategy 
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could  be  provided  with  Army  concept*  of  a  aound  national  military 
policy  and  military  strategy  through  nonresident  courses. 

(3)  Officers  who  have  attended  the  resident  USAWC 
courses  could  by  means  of  selected  nonresident  publications  be  kept 
abreast  of  the  current  developments  in  the  broad  area  of  the  DSAWC 
curriculum. 

(4)  Much  of  the  material  which  is  included  in  the  resident 
course  and  which  would  be  essential  for  inclusion  in  a  meaningful  non* 
resident  course  contains  highly  classified  military  Information.  Ad* 
ministrative  procedures  for  handling  this  information  would  be  a  serious, 
if  not  prohibitive,  impediment  to  the  conduct  of  nonresident  courses. 

(5)  The  nature  of  the  educational  processes  developed  at 
the  USAWC  does  not  lend  itself  to  abridgment  into  publications  necessary 
for  nonresident  instruction.  Speclflclally,  the  oral  interchange  of  ideas 
which  is  an  essential  part  of  the  educational  procedure  at  the  USAWC 

is  obviously  not  possible  in  a  nonresident  course. 

(6)  The  conduct  of  graduate -level  work  such  as  that  con* 
ducted  at  USAWC  by  means  of  nonresident  courses  is  considered  gen¬ 
erally  unsound  and  impractical. 

b.  Based  upon  an  assessment  of  the  above -outlined  factors, 
the  Board  concluded  that  the  administrative  complications  and  the  edu¬ 
cational  limitations  upon  nonresident  instruction  at  the  USAWC 
rendered  the  establishment  of  such  courses  undesirable  at  this 
time. 


SECTION  X 

GRADUATE  DEGREE  ACCREDITATION 

25.  a.  During  the  Board's  deliberations  a  proposal  was  intro¬ 
duced  that  the  resident  course  at  the  USAWC  be  correlated  to  a  graduate 
course  at  a  recognised  civilian  university  for  the  attainment  of  a  mas¬ 
ter's  degree  in  an  appropriate  field;  e.  g. ,  international  relations, 
government  affairs.  Student  officers  would  be  awarded  graduate  credit 
points  toward  a  master's  degree  on  successful  completion  of  the  course. 
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Thi*  concept  was  expanded,  vn  one  proposal,  by  the  recommendation 
that  the  additional  resident  courses  for  the  completion  o f  a  master's 
degree  be  conducted  at  the  USAWC  by  a  civilian  university  faculty 
during  off-duty  hours.  It  was  suggested  that  this  program  would  be 
available  to,  on  a  voluntary  basis,  those  officers  who  desired  to  obtain 
a  master's  degree  concurrent  with  the  pursuit  of  the  USAWC  course. 

b.  The  Board  has  not  been  able  to  explore  many  of  the 
ramifications  of  this  proposal.  There  appear  to  be  several  significant 
advantages  and  disadvantages.  The  Board  recognises  two  significant 
factors:  the  desire  on  the  part  of  an  increasing  number  of  Regular 
Army  officers  to  attain  a  graduate  degree  as  a  measure  of  their  In* 
tellectusl  development:  and  the  growing  recognition  of  the  enhanced 
professional  identification  achieved  with  the  attainment  of  a  graduate 
degree . 


c  The  Board  considered  that  this  basic  proposal  may  have 
merit,  and  concluded  that  the  proposal  warrants  detailed  examination 
by  a  competent  agency  at  the  Department  of  the  Army  level, 
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ANNEX  12 


ANNEX  12 


ARMED  FORCES  STAFF  COLLEGE 


1.  Background. 

a.  The  Armed  Force*  Staff  College  (AFSC)  occupies  a  key  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  joint  college  system.  The  level  of  instruction  is  comparable  to  that 
of  the  US  Army  Command  and  General  Staff  College  within  the  Army  system 
of  schools  and  colleges.  The  Board  considers  that  attendance  at  AFSC  has 
developed  over  the  past  decade  as  an  important  supplement  and  complement  to 
the  career  schooling  of  Army  officers.  The  Board  endorses  this  relationship 
and  considers  that  it  should  not  be  fundamentally  altered. 

b.  It  was  realised  by  senior  commanders  of  all  services  early  in 
World  War  II  that  military  operations  would  require  joint  action.  These  com¬ 
manders  sensed  the  necessity  for  the  education  and  training  of  officers  for 
the  joint  commands  and  staffs  required  for  the  future.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  in  194)  established  the  Army  and  Navy  Staff  College  (ANSCOL)  as  the 
first  "school  for  Joint  Staffs.  "  Following  World  War  11  this  college  was  dis¬ 
continued  and  the  Armed  Forces  Staff  College  was  established  to  conduct  in¬ 
struction  in  joint  operations. 

2.  Mission  of  the  AFSC.  -  The  mission  of  the  Armed  Forces  Staff  Col¬ 
lege  is  "to  educate  selected  officers  of  the  Armed  Forces  in  joint  and  com¬ 
bined  operations,  including  the  organisation  and  planning  thereof.  "  The  scope 
of  Instruction  is  necessarily  complex,  and  the  instruction  is  therefore  aimed 
at  emphasising  principles  of  joint  operations  and  administration  rather  than 
detailed  techniques.  It  is  not  the  intent  that  the  college  produce  graduates  who 
are  skilled  in  the  techniques  of  all  joint  staff  positions.  The  stated  objectives 
of  the  college  are: 

a.  To  promote  teamwork  among  the  services. 

b.  To  prepare  officers  for  the  planning  and  conduct  of  joint  and 
combined  operations. 

c.  To  prepare  officers  for  duty  In  the  highest  echelons  of  the  Armed 

Forces. 

d.  To  promote  the  development  of  understanding  between  high  ech¬ 
elons  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  those  other  agencies  of  government  and  industry 
which  contribute  to  national  security, 


3.  Future  emphasis. 


i 


a.  Army  policy  and  personnel  procedures  have  accepted 
the  AFSC  us  the  basic,  joint  atnff  college  preparing  Army  officers  for 
important  joint  and  combined  staff  positions.  Army  participation  has 
been  enthusiastic.  Knowledge  and  associations  gained  by  attendance 
at  the  Armed  Forces  Staff  College  is  one  of  the  principal  means  of 
achieving  the  desired  coordination  and  understanding  between  the  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  armed  services.  The  Board  foresees  increased  import¬ 
ance  of  this  college  in  this  respect.  To  accommodate  the  trends  of  the 
next  decade  the  Army  must  have  an  increasing  number  of  officers  ac¬ 
quainted  with  joint  problems  which  are  of  concern  to  unified  commands 
and  staffs  at  all  levels.  It  therefore  appears  highly  desirable  to  the 
Board  that  the  number  of  Army  officers  educated  at  the  Armed  Forces 
Staff  College  be  increased  significantly.  (See  Recommendation  12, 
basic  report. ) 

b.  The  Army  school  system  must  insure  that  Adequate  in¬ 
struction  is  provided  on  the  Army  aspects  of  joint  military  operations 
as  referred  to  in  section  IV  of  basic  report.  Increased  attention  must 
be  given  to  perfection  of  Army  techniques,  know-how,  and  skills  di¬ 
rectly  reluted  to  Army  participation  in  these  Joint  operations.  It  is  a 
definite  responsibility  of  the  Army  school  system  to  provide  instruction 
in  the  Army's  role  in  joint  matters;  however,  such  instruction  doss 
not  duplicate  the  curriculum  of  the  Armed  Forces  Staff  College.  The 
objective  is  that  all  officers  understand  Army  techniques  and  opera¬ 
tions  associated  with  Joint  operations  to  the  extent  that  they  are  pro¬ 
fessionally  qualified  to  participate  In  such  operations  nt  all  times. 

4.  Criteria  for  selection. 

a.  The  Board  accepts  that  the  Army  requires  well  qualified 
officer#  fnmtlinr  with  Joint  staff  techniques,  This  indicates  that  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  insure  that  only  highly  qualified  officers  arc 
selected  to  attend  the  AFSC.  Upon  graduation  from  this  college,  these 
officers  will  be  further  qualified  to  represent  the  Army  in  command 
and  stuff  assignments  of  a  Joint  nature.  The  Board  concluded  that  the 
assignment  of  highly  qualified  officers  to  such  positions  is  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  nation  ns  well  as  the  Army,  Such  officers  benefit  great¬ 
ly  from  the  understanding  of  the  other  armed  services  and  the  acquaint¬ 
ances  mude  with  the  officers  of  the  other  services  while  attending  the 
AFSC. 

b,  In  consideration  oi  this  attitude,  it  is  important  that 
Army  offirers  selected  for  attendance  at  the  AFSC  possess  s  well- 
rounded  knowledge  of  Army  operations  And  Army  staff  techniques.  It 
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is  essential  that  he  have  a  knowledge  of  Army  roles,  missions,  oper¬ 
ations,  and  procedures  at  division  and  higher  levels.  An  understand¬ 
ing  and  appreciation  of  the  roles  and  missions  of  the  other  services  is 
desirable  as  well  as  the  capability  of  working  effectively  with  other 
services.  In  light  of  these  criteria,  the  Board  concurs  in  the  existing 
policy  requiring  credit  for  the  US  Army  Command  and  General  Staff 
College  as  a  prerequisite  for  attendance  at  the  AFSC. 

c.  The  Board  examined  the  sone  of  eligibility  for  attend¬ 
ance  at  AFSC  •  a  minimum  of  10  and  not  more  than  21  years  of  active 
service  -  with  relation  to  the  aones  of  eligibility  for  USACCSC  and 
USAWC,  The  lower  limit  of  10  is  sound  in  view  of  the  requirement 
for  credit  for  USACCSC  as  a  prerequisite  for  attendance  at  AFSC  and 
the  desirability  of  An  intervening  tour  of  duty.  Likewise,  the  upper 
limit  for  AFSC  extends  beyond  the  upper  limit  for  USACCSC  by  2  years 
and  is  2  years  less  than  the  upper  limit  for  USAWC,  This  broad  span 
of  eligibility  is  considered  to  be  desirable  and  gives  ample  opportunity 
for  providing  AFSC  training  to  the  young  outstanding  officer  as  well  as 
for  the  more  senior  officer  who  has  demonstrated  an  aptitude  for  joint 
service.  The  Board  concluded  that  the  zone  of  eligibility  (minimum  of 
10  and  not  more  than  21  years  of  active  service!  for  attendance  at  the 
AFSC  is  sound  and  in  proper  relationship  to  the  Army  career  school¬ 
ing  pattern. 
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SECTION  I 


GENERAL 


1.  Impact  of  technological  progress.  -  Elsewhere  In  this  report* 
the  Board  has  acknowledged  the  present  and  projected  increase  in  the 
technological  complexity  of  warfare.  This  growing  complexity  and  the 
totality  of  modern  war  have  drawn  Army  logistics  closer  to  the  Nation's 
economic  capability  and  have  emphasised  the  need  for  rapid  and  con¬ 
current  advancement  in  the  fields  of  logistics  and  operations. 

2.  Need  for  logistics  emphasis.  -  Continuing  emphasis  on  the 
logistic  aspects  of  professional  educational  development  has  been  reit¬ 
erated  by  predecessors  of  this  Board.  The  need  for  this  emphasis, 
particularly  In  the  generalist  education  of  Army  officers,  comes  from 
the  self-evident  reality  that  logistics  Is  less  glamorous,  therefore  lass 
interest-inspiring,  than  military  operations.  This  reality  will  continue 
to  exist.  Therefore,  those  who  control  the  scope  and  emphasis  of  course 
curricula  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  mission  of  training  and  educating 
student  officers  to  understand,  to  appreciate,  and  to  manage  the  logistic 
support  essential  to  the  successful  operation  of  land  power. 

3.  Terms  of  reference.  -  The  Board  was  directed  by  Its  specific 
terms  of  reference  to  determine  the  requirement  for  additional  logistic 
school  (or  schools)  In  the  Army  officer  education  and  training  system. 

The  terms  of  reference  are  a  logical  consequence  of  the  contention  that 
the  present  officer  education  program  Is  deficient  in  the  preparation  of 
officers  for  duty  with  the  higher  echelons  of  Army  logistics. 

4.  Research  of  the  problem.  -  The  Board  obtained  a  sampling  of 
opinion  from  the  Army,  worldwlde,on  the  requirement  for  an  additional 
logistic  school  (or  schools)  through  the  responses  to  section  IV  of  the 
comprehensive  questlonaire.  This  problem  was  emphasised  In  the  Board's 
Inquiry  during  visits  to  schools  and  colltges  in  the  present  system.  A 
particular  effort  was  made  to  obtain  the  opinion  on  this  problem  of  senior 
staff  officers  during  the  Board's  briefing  and  interviews  at  the  Department 
of  the  Army  and  Hq  USCONARC  levels. 


SECTION  II 


APPROACH  TO  THE  PROBLEM 


5.  a.  The  Board  approached  the  basic  question  of  the  adequacy 
of  logistic  education  and  training  by  first  determining  the  areas  and  levels 
of  Army  logistics  In  which  education  and  training  of  officers  are  necessary. 
This  information  was  then  compared  to  the  Instruction  on  logistics  being 
conducted  throughout  the  school  system. 

b.  Three  levels  of  identifiable  logistical  Interests  were 
decided  upon.  These  are: 

(1)  The  logistic  support  of  the  Army  In  the  field. 

(2)  The  logistics  of  procurement,  production,  and  delivery 

to  the  Army. 

(3)  Army-wide  logistics  pertaining  to  the  continental  United 
States,  theaters  of  operation,  and  other  Department  of  the  Army  programs. 


SECTION  III 

LOGISTIC  INSTRUCTION  REQUIRED 


6.  Field  logistic  instruction.  -  Logistics  directly  associated  with 
the  Army  in  the  field,  from  the  determination  of  requirements  to  the 
actual  utilization  of  personnel  and  materiel,  is  inseparable  from  oper- 
stions.  This  area  is  frequently  identified  as  "consumer  logistics."  It 
encompasses  the  internal  supply,  maintenance,  and  transportation 
activities  of  tactical  units  and  the  field  support  activities  of  the  technical 
services.  All  commanders  and  staff  officers  must  be  educated  and 
trained  in  field  logistics.  The  progressive  pattern  of  officer  schooling, 
generally  graduated  on  successive  levels  of  command,  should  include 
field  logistic  support  as  an  inseparable  part  of  the  study  of  combat  oper¬ 
ations.  At  branch  schools  of  the  combat  arms,  officers  must  be  oriented 
on  the  logistical  and  administrative  support  operations  through  the 
division  level.  At  branch  schools  of  the  technical  services,  officers 
must  receive  education  and  training  in  the  field  logistics  of  tactical  units 
as  well  as  branch  support  logistics  to  the  highest  organisational  unit  of 


branch  support  responsibility.  Similarly,  officers  of  the  administrative 
servlets  require  education  and  training  In  administrative  support  functions 
to  the  highest  level  of  branch  support  responsibility.  Above  the  branch 
level,  selected  officers  must  receive  education  and  training  In  logistics 
as  a  part  of  command  and  staff  Instruction,  At  the  US  Army  Command 
and  General  Staff  College,  the  basic  Institution  where  the  "generalist" 
concept  of  officer  education  actually  begins,  logistic  Instruction  should 
lose  branch  Identity.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  logistics  as  it  applies  to 
command  and  staff  of  larger  composite  Army  units  of  all  arms  and 
services  must  be  taught  In  direct  relation  to  operations  of  the  units. 
Likewise,  the  US  Army  War  College  must  analyse  field  logistics  as  a 
part  of  the  command  and  staff  responsibilities  applicable  to  the  highest 
Army  organisations.  At  both  the  US  Army  Command  and  General  Staff 
College  and  the  US  Army  War  College,  selected  officers  of  the  combat 
arms,  technical  services,  and  administrative  services  must  participate 
In  a  common  educational  experience  dealing  with  the  principles  of  com¬ 
mand  and  staff  pertaining  to  all  major  elements  of  the  Army. 

7.  Logistics  of  procurement,  production,  and  delivery  to  the 
Army.  -  The  second  Identifiable  area  of  logistic  Instruction  pertains 
to  the  activities  through  which  the  personnel  and  materiel  required  to 
meet  stated  Army  requirements  arc  made  available  to  the  field  logistical 
system.  This  area  Is  frequently  termed  "producer  logistics."  Logistics 
In  this  sense  Is  the  responsibility  of  the  technical  services  within  their 
respective  missions  as  operating  agencies  of  the  Department  of  the  Army. 
With  respect  to  materiel,  It  Involves  the  development  of  sources  of  supply, 
the  development  and  production  engineering,  standardisation,  procurement, 
Inspections,  and  delivery  to  field  support  elements.  It  Is  In  connection 
with  this  task  that  the  technical  services  engage  In  the  design  and  research 
of  materiel  and  the  rendition  o' technical  professional  services  in  support 
of  the  entire  Army.  Branch  schools  of  the  respective  technical  services 
should  provide  technical  service  officer  instruction  in  these  branch 
duties  and  responsibilities.  In  addition  to  branch  career  courses,  spe¬ 
cialist  courses  should  be  conducted  In  the  functional  areas  of  "producer 
logistics"  by  the  technical  service  school.  Selected  officers  of  all  arma 
and  services  attending  the  senior  Army  colleges  should  be  provided  an 
orientation  on  the  major  organisation  and  procedure  uaed  by  each  technical 
service  to  accomplish  these  logistical  responsibilities. 

8.  Army-wide  logistics. 

a.  In  addition  to  the  control  and  supervision  of  the  two 
logistic  areas  cited  in  paragraph  6  and  7  above,  the  Department  of  the 
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Army  is  the  focal  point  of  control  and  supervision  for  logistical  respon¬ 
sibilities  above  and  beyond  these  two  areas.  Therefore,  Armywide 
logistics  at  Department  level  is  composed  of  three  elements:  logistics 
of  the  Army  in  the  field  to  theater  army  levels  the  technical  service 
mission  logistics  of  procurement,  production,  and  delivery  of  materiel 
and  services:  and  the  Army -wide  logistics  above  theater  army,  including 
logistical  aspects  of  all  Army  programs.  Examples  of  the  latter  logistic 
area  are: 

(1)  Operation  of  the  Zone  of  Interior  logistical  complex. 

(2)  Logistical  support  of  theaters  of  operation. 

(3)  Army  industrial  mobilisation,  layaway,  and  resource 

control. 

(4)  Logistical  support  of  other  Army  and  national  programs 
(1.  e. ,  logistic  support  of  the  Army  research  and  development  program, 
the  military  assistance  program,  etc). 

(5)  Correlation  of  logistic  planning  with  Army  and  national 

strategy. 

b.  Staff  responsibility  at  Department  of  the  Army  level  for 
the  supervision  of  all  Army  logistics  is  vested  in  the  Deputy  Chief  of 
Staff  for  Logistics  (DCSLOG).  The  Office  of  the  DCSLOG  has  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  two  areas  of  logistics  outlined  in  paragraphs  6  and  7  above, 
as  well  as  the  Army-wide  implementation  of  all  other  logistical  interests 
of  the  Army.  The  Board  notes  that  the  offices  of  the  heads  of  technical 
services,  as  Department  of  the  Army  staff  agencies  under  the  control 

and  supervision  of  the  DCSLOG,  provide  supplemental  staff  support  to 
DCSLOG  for  the  implementation  of  this  overall  logistic  responsibility. 

The  Board  also  noted  that  the  logistic  officer  program,  designed  to  pro¬ 
vide  experienced,  qualified  officers  to  fill  designated  key  logistical 
positions  throughout  the  Active  Army,  Is  controlled  by  DCSLOG  and 
directly  related  to  the  systam  of  Army-wide  logistics. 

c.  Army-wide  logistics  requires  knowledge  above  the  level 
of  the  Army  In  the  field  and  Includes  industrial  mobilisation  and  the 
economics  of  Army  logistics  with  respect  to  Army  and  national  strategy. 


This  knowledge  requirement  exists  In  the  education  and  training  of  officers 
for  many  command  and  staff  positions  within  the  logistic  officer  program 
and  certain  key  assignments  In  the  offices  of  the  technical  service  heads. 

9.  Logistic  specialisation.  -  In  addition  to  the  requirements  for 
logistic  instruction  In  Army  schools  outlined  above,  there  Is  a  require* 
ment  for  education  In  specialised  professional  fields  related  to  Army 
logistics.  Such  education  Includes  the  technical  and  administrative  courses 
available  at  civilian  Institutions  discussed  In  annex  14  and  joint  Instruction 
conducted  at  Joint  colleges.  This  education  Is  required  for  selected  officers 
In  the  logistic  officer  program  and  selected  technical  service  officers. 


SECTION  IV 

ASSESSMENT,  LOGISTIC  INSTRUCTION  CURRENTLY  CONDUCTED 

10.  Branch  service  schools.  -  At  the  branch  level  of  officer  education 
and  training,  field  logistic  Instruction  is  directly  related  to  branch  mission 
responsibilities.  At  the  schools  of  the  combat  arms,  logistics  Is  taught 

In  the  regular  courses  as  a  part  of  branch  duties  and  responsibilities  up 
to  or  (In  some  cases)  through  division  level.  This  instruction  Is  presented 
au  Common  Subject  material  and  as  Integrated  Instruction  with  brsmch 
matcrtal  subjects.  Some  specialist  couraes  aimed  primarily  at  user  ays* 
terns  maintenance  are  also  offered.  At  the  schools  of  the  technical  services, 
logistic  instruction  Is  again  related  to  branch  mission  responsibilities. 

At  these  schools,  logistic  Instruction  is  offered  In  the  field  logistical 
support  mission  as  well  as  the  activities  associated  with  the  procurement, 
production,  and  delivery  of  materiel  and  services  for  which  the  tech* 
nlcal  service  Is  responsible.  The  respective  field  support  duties  and 
responsibilities  are  covered  to  the  highest  level  of  branch  responsibility. 
Career  courses  at  the  technical  services  branch  schools  utilise  some 
Common  Subject  logistic  instruction  but  concentrate  primarily  on  the 
Integration  of  such  coverage  with  branch  material  subjects.  There  are 
numerous  specialist  courses  offered  which  are  aimed  at  the  technical 
subjects  within  respective  branch  mission  sssignments. 

11.  US  Army  Command  and  General  Staff  College.  -  The  US  Army 
Command  and  General  Staff  College  provides  integrated  logistic  instruc- 
tlon  commensurate  with  command  and  staff  responsibilities  from  the 
division  through  the  field  army  level.  This  Is  accomplished  by  Identi¬ 
fiable  instruction  dealing  with  logistic  staff  duties  and  responsibilities, 


and  logistic  instruction  on  the  operations  of  units  from  division  through 
field  army.  The  USACGSC  curriculum  includes  separate  instruction  on 
the  organization  and  operation  of  the  theater  army  logistical  command. 

The  College  faculty  organization  places  instructors  responsible  for 
logistic  subjects  into  functional  departments  organized  to  cover  the  three 
types  of  combat  divisions,  larger  units  and  administrative  support  (whsre 
there  is  a  concentration  of  logistic  instructors),  staff  subjects,  and  special 
warfare.  The  USACGSC  is  the  first  school  where  branch  specialisation  and 
interests  are  superseded  in  order  to  begin  the  generalist  career  education 
and  training.  Thus,  this  College  treats  logistics  directly  associated  wLth 
the  Army  in  the  field,  and  to  the  depth  of  general  rather  than  specialised 
knowledge. 


12.  US  Army  War  College.  •  The  US  Army  War  College  provides 
logistic  Instruction  pertaining  to  the  field  logistics  of  army  group  and 
the  theater  army.  Certain  lectures  are  devoted  to  the  relationship  of 
logistics  to  strategy.  A  major  block  of  Instruction  devoted  to  "military 
readiness"  is  oriented  towardthc  relation  of  probable  strategies  to  national 
readiness  and  Includes  problems  of  economic  mobilisation,  materiel 
resources,  materiel  requirements,  programing,  and  budgeting  for  and 
managing  materiel  resources. 

13.  Other  army  schools  and  courses.  -  Some  specialist  schools 
and  courses  provide  Instruction  in  field  logistics  in  connection  with 
supply  and  maintenance  functions.  Such  instruction  is  provided  in  re¬ 
lationship  to  either  echelons  of  branch  maintenance  or  to  command  duties 
at  installation  level.  Courses  in  the  financial  management  area  deal 
with  specific  aspects  of  logistics  such  as  Inventory  control,  industrial 
management  systems,  stock  fund  accountability,  and  disposal.  The 

US  Army  Logistics  Management  Center  provides  instruction  on  supply 
management  as  an  element  of  Army  logistics  as  it  applies  on  an  Army- 
wide  basis.  This  Center  also  conducts  five  specialist  courses  within 
the  overall  supply  management  area;  specifically,  requirements  manage¬ 
ment,  procurement  management,  storage  and  distribution  management, 
maintenance  management,  and  property  disposal  management. 

14.  The  Industrial  College  of  the  Armed  Forces.  -  The  Board 
recognises  the  Importance  of  The  Industrial  College  of  the  Armed  Forces 
in  the  education  and  training  of  officers  in  joint  logistical  matters.  Ths 
curriculum  of  this  College  is  directed  toward  the  national  level  of  Indus¬ 
trial  and  resource  mobilisation.  Instruction  on  Army  logistics  is  not 
within  Its  mission.  However,  military  logistic  problems  at  ths  national 
level  encompass  the  broader  aapeets  of  Army-wide  logistics. 
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15.  Advanced  civil  schooling.  -  Professional  education  in  technical 
subjects  related  to  logistics  Is  also  a  part  of  the  advanced  civil  schooling 
program.  There  Is  a  direct  relation  between  certain  industrial  manage¬ 
ment  courses  in  civilian  institutions  and  the  requirements  for  advanced 
Army-wide  logistic  specialisation  training. 


SECTION  V 

ANALYSIS  OF  ADEQUACY 

16.  Branch  service  schools.  -  The  Board  finds  that  sd  all  the  branch 
service  schools  the  coverage  of  logistics  with  respect  to  branch  mission 
responsibilities  is  adequate.  This  applies  with  respect  to  the  logistics 
directly  associated  with  units  in  the  field  and  to  the  backup  logistic  area 
associated  only  with  technical  service  missions.  It  is  especially  Impor¬ 
tant  that  at  this  level  logistic  instruction  be  integrated  with  branch 
mission  subjects.  The  Board  found  that  branch  service  school  com¬ 
mandants  were  alert  to  the  continuing  responsibility  for  insuring  that 
the  instruction  in  logistics  is  adequate  to  meet  branch  requirements. 

17.  US  Army  Command  and  General  Staff  College.  -  The  Instruction 
in  Army  logistics  as  part  of  the  present  curriculum  at  the  US  Army  Com¬ 
mand  and  General  Staff  College  was  found  to  be  appropriately  and  adequately 
balanced  with  required  Instruction  in  all  other  areas.  Although  certain 
units  of  Instruction  at  the  College  can  be  definitely  identified  as  within 
the  area  of  logistics,  the  more  significant  portion  of  field  logistic  instruc¬ 
tion  Is  that  portion  Integrated  with  operational  instruction  In  the  applica¬ 
tion  phases  of  the  course.  The  emphasis  is  on  presentation  of  weP  - 
rounded  instruction,  which  necessarily  and  properly  Includes  logistic, 
personnel,  and  intelligence  aspects  developed  in  a  combined  arms  and 
services  frame  of  reference.  Instruction  in  the  organisation,  operation, 
and  employment  of  the  theater  army  logistical  command  as  Included  in 
the  present  USACGSC  curriculum  is  considered  by  the  Board  to  be 
adequate  when  considered  in  light  of  the  experience  level  of  the  student 
officers  and  the  overall  balance  of  the  cour»  . .  The  student  body  of  the 
USACGSC  includes  representatives  from  the  combat  arms,  the  technical 
services,  and  the  administrative  services.  Much  desirable  cross- 
education  is  accomplished  by  the  associations  of  selected,  highly  moti¬ 
vated  officers  of  all  arms  and  services  seek'ng  to  solve  common  problems. 


The  mission  of  the  College  is  to  prepare  officers  for  duty  as  commanders 
and  general  staff  officers.  There  is  no  effort  specifically  to  train  the 
students  for  any  specific  assignment  within  the  general  staff  structure. 

18.  US  Army  War  College.  -  In  its  determination  of  the  adequacy 
of  logistic  instruction  at  the  USAWC,  the  Board  adopted  the  approach 
that  subjects  covered  at  this  College  must  be  kept  in  balance  in  order  to 
present  a  well-rounded  program.  It  is  apparent  that  increased  coverage 
of  any  subject  area  would  be  highly  desirable.  The  Board  considers  that, 
within  the  present  scope  of  the  USAWC  curriculum,  emphasis  on  logistics 
at  the  army  group  and  theater  army  levels  is  acceptable.  Although  the 
USAWC  does  cover  some  aspects  of  strategic  logistics,  it  does  not  com¬ 
pletely  cover  Army  industrial  mobilisation,  the  economics  of  Army 
logistics  with  relation  to  Army  and  national  strategy,  and  other  logistical 
aspects  above  theater  army  level. 

19.  The  Industrial  College  of  the  Armed  Forces.  -  A  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  Army  officers  do  receive  more  comprehensive  instruction  in  national 
logistic  problems  from  the  joint  viewpoint  at  The  Industrial  College  of  the 
Armed  Forces.  This  course  provides  a  significant  segment  of  the  edu¬ 
cational  requirement,  but  is  not,  in  the  Board's  opinion,  entirely  adequate 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  Army-wide  iogistic  educational  requirement. 

20.  Advanced  civil  schooling  courses  in  technical  subject*  related 
to  logistics  make  a  contribution  to  the  Army's  aggregate  capability  in 
management  and  planning  of  logistics.  This  method  of  providing  logistic 
training  could  be  further  exploited.  However,  it  is  recognised  that  civil 
schooling  is  a  supplemental  means  of  officer  education  and  cannot  be 
aubatitutrd  for  Army  instruction. 

2  1.  US  Army  Logistics  Management  Center.  *  The  Board  considers 
that  the  various  Army-wide  logistic  management  courses  presented  at 
the  US  Army  Logistics  Management  Center  arc  important  contributions 
to  the  completeness  of  the  Army-wide  logistic  education  program.  These 
courses  have  been  designed  to  fill  gap  in  the  preparation  of  officers 
and  selected  civilians  for  the  command  and  control  of  the  vast  area  of 
Army-wide  logistics.  The  Board  considers  that  the  US  Army  Logistics 
Management  Center  has  the  potential  of  accommodating  a  portion  of  the 
shortcoming  acknowledge  in  paragraph  IS  above.  However,  the  Board 
does  not  mean  to  Imply  that  an  "Army  Logistics  College"  be  developed 
at  the  US  Army  Logistics  Management  Center  (paragraph  22  below). 


22.  The  Board  considered  several  ways  to  provide  a  greater  amount 
of  Army-wide  logistic  instruction  at  the  senior  college  level.  Primary 
consideration  was  given  to  the  recommendation  of  the  DCSLOG  to  establish 
an  additional  senior  college  with  a  curriculum  devoted  largely  to  Army¬ 
wide  logistics,  and  to  the  possibility  of  rearranging  the  US  Army  War 
College  curriculum  to  divide,  after  a  period  of  common  instruction,  into 
two  major  elements  of  operations  and  logistics.  These  plans  were 
considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  requirement  for  additional 
logistic  instruction  above  the  theater  army  level.  Related  factors  of 
additional  school  capacity,  physical  plant,  and  staffing  problems  were 
given  secondary  consideration. 


SECTION  VI 
CONCLUSIONS 

23.  Separate  Army  Logistic  College.  -  The  Board  concluded  that 
the  establishment  of  a  logistical  school,  either  as  a  separate  college  at 
one  or  both  levels  of  the  present  two  Army  colleges,  or  as  a  distinct 
school  within  one  or  both  colleges  is  highly  undesirablo  and  should  not 
be  authorised.  The  Army  school  system  strives  for  a  balanced  program 
adapted  to  supporting  the  needs  of  a  homogeneous,  integrated  Army. 
Current  and  future  trends  at  the  national  level  in  the  direction  of  unifica¬ 
tion  of  the  Armed  Forces  stress  the  need  for  insuring  that  we  have  an 
Integrated  Army,  rather  than  one  composed  of  arms  and  services  and 
separate  groups  of  officers  with  diverse  objective#.  More  important, 
from  a  practical  viewpoint,  is  the  trend,  which  has  been  well  established 
in  Army  organisational  and  operational  concepts,  which  emphasises  the 
operation  of  integrated,  self-sufficient  units  on  a  much  more  independent 
basts  than  has  obtained  in  the  past.  Further,  the  nature  of  future  war¬ 
fare  at  now  envisioned  indicates  that  combat  and  logistic  support  units 
will  have  many  common  missions  in  the  atomic  theater  of  operation*. 

The  Board  feels  that  these  trends  must  be  recognised  and  that  the  school 
system  should  support  them.  Establishment  of  a  logistics  college  would 
tend  to  oppose  thcee  trends  and  would  emphasis#  divergent  missions  and 
objectives  within  the  Army.  It  would  change  the  trend  from  generalisa¬ 
tion  to  specialisation,  wherein  the  logisticians  would  be  separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  Army.  This  could  possible  ioeter  an  undesirable  situation 
involving  development  of  logistics  concepts  separate  from  Army  opera¬ 
tional  doctrine. 
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c4 .  Additional  logistic  education.  -  The  Board  concluded  that  the 
required  additional  logistic  instruction  car)  and  should  be  Incorporated 
Into  the  existing  school  system.  It  Is  believed  this  Instruction  can  be 
made  a  part  of  the  career  generalist  education  of  officers)  with  spe¬ 
cialized  Instruction  remaining  a  matter  for  specialist  courses.  The 
Board  believes  that  the  required  additional  logistic  instruction  can  be 
provided  by  minor  modification  of  the  curricula  of  the  US  Army  War 
College,  the  US  Army  Command  and  General  Staff  College,  and  the  US 
Army  Logistics  Management  Center,  to  Include  appropriate  segments 
of  this  instruction. 


ANNEX  14 

advanced  civil  schooling 
Appendix 

Civilian  Education  Level 


ANNEX  14 


ADVANCED  CIVIL  SCHOOLING 
SECTION  I 
GENERAL 


1.  Program.  -  The  Army  education  system  lor  officers  In  Its 
broad  concept  Includes  those  programs  for  the  education  and  training  of 
officers  which  are  accomplished  outside  of  the  Army  service  schools 
themselves.  One  principal  program  that  falls  Into  this  category  Is  the 
advanced  education  and  training  at  civilian  Institutions)  normally  ds- 
signed  to  attain  a  graduate  level  degree.  This  annex  deals  only  with 
the  program  for  Army  officers  to  pursue  advanced  education  and  train¬ 
ing  at  civilian  institutions,  1.  e. ,  advanced  civil  schooling.  A  similar 
program  of  civilian  education  for  officers  to  attain  a  basic  baccalaureate 
degree  Is  covered  In  annex  18. 

2.  Directive.  -  By  Its  terms  of  reference  the  Board  was  directed 
to  determine  "the  effectiveness  of  the  present  program  by  which  officers 
receive  training  at  civilian  Institutions  to  provide  professional  skill 
levels  necessary  for  specific  assignments  and  not  attainable  at  Army 

or  other  service  facilities."  The  Board  noted  that  this  directive  limited 
the  Board  to  the  scope  of  the  advanced  civil  schooling  program  under 
current  policy,  specifically  to  the  "training  ...  to  qualify  the  Individual 
to  meet  anticipated  Army  requirements  In  accordance  with  Job  descrip¬ 
tions"  concept.  The  Board  elected  to  examine  the  program  beyond  this 
present  requirements  concept. 

1.  Areas  of  Interest.  *  The  Board  developed  the  following  prin¬ 
cipal  areas  of  Interest  or  controversy  in  the  advanced  civil  schooling 
program: 


a.  The  broad  purposes  of  the  program. 

b.  Adequacy  of  the  present  program  In  terms  of  both  quality 
and  quantity  to  meet  the  challenge  of  the  future. 

c.  The  Army's  existing  contract  system  with  civilian  Insti¬ 
tutions  compared  to  a  proposed  "Army  School  for  Advanced  (Graduate) 
Education. " 
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d.  The  validity  of  the  current  concept  of  achieving  advanced 
educational  objective!  to  fill  specific  requirements. 

e.  The  adequacy  of  currently  assigned  responsibilities  for 
policy  direction  and  administrative  control  of  the  program. 

f.  Limitations  of  age  or  years  of  service  for  entry  into  the 

program. 

g.  Validity  of  the  "utilisation  tour"  concept  for  the  assign¬ 
ment  of  officers  who  have  attained  advanced  civilian  education  objectives. 

h.  Validity  of  the  "ceilings  on  skills"  concept  for  control  of 
the  extent  of  advanced  education  pursued. 

4.  Background.  -  The  present  program  of  advanced  civil  school¬ 
ing  has  been  in  operation  since  1946  (although  certain  technical  services 
had  limited  programs  in  effect  as  early  as  1921).  Since  1946,  3,446 
officers  have  completed  graduate  training.  The  majority  of  this  graduate 
training  has  been  in  the  physical  and  social  sciences,  almost  equally 
balanced  between  the  two.  A  percentage  has  been  devoted  to  professional 
training  (primarily  medical),  language  and  area  training,  and  to  other 
subjects.  Approximately  30  percent  of  the  students  have  been  officers 
from  the  Armor,  Artillery,  and  Infantry  branches  and  70  percent  from 
the  technical  and  administrative  services.  A  chart  of  the  current  civilian 
education  level  of  officers  in  the  Active  Army  is  contained  In  the  appendix. 
In  January  1958,  there  were  567  officers  enrolled  in  civilian  colleges  and 
universities  under  the  Army  advanced  civil  schooling  program. 


SECTION  II 

PURPOSE  or  OFFICER  CIVIL  SCHOOLING 


5.  Authority. 

a.  The  present  authority  for  the  Army's  advanced  civil 
schooling  program  stems  from  US  Code,  Title  10,  Section  4301,  which 
states: 

"(a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  may  detail  members  of 
the  Army  as  students  at  such  technical,  professional,  and  other  civilian 
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educational  institutions,  or  as  students,  observers,  or  investigators  at 
such  industrial  plants,  hospitals,  and  other  places  as  are  best  suited  to 
enable  them  to  acquire  knowledge  or  experience  In  the  specialties  in 
which  it  is  considered  necessary  that  they  perfect  themselves. 


"(0  At  no  time  may  more  than  ft  percent  of  the  authorised 
strength  in  commissioned  officers  ...  of  the  Regular  Army,  or  more 
than  8  percent  of  the  actual  strength  in  commissioned  officers,  ...  of 
the  total  of  reserve  components  of  the  Army,  be  detailed  as  students 
under  subsection  (a)  .... 

"(g)  Expenses  incident  to  the  detail  of  members  under  this 
section  shall  be  paid  from  any  funds  appropriated  for  the  Department  of 
the  Army." 

b.  The  Board  noted  that  this  legal  authority  was  liberal  and 
permissive  of  latitude  of  interpretation. 

6.  Present  statement  of  purpose.  •  At  the  present  time,  advanced 
civil  schooling  augments  the  Army  service  school  system  to  provide 
(AR  350-200,  9  Dec  55): 

"(1)  Adequate  training  in  appropriate  fields  to  produce  a 
group  of  officers  who  are  capable  of  recognising  and  coping  with  the 
political,  economic,  scientific,  and  social  problems  which  are  related 
to  the  military  duties  which  they  perform, 

"(2)  A  limited  number  of  officers  specialised  in  scientific 
fields  and  capable  of  working  with  civilian  scientists  and  directing 
research  and  development  in  military  fields. 

"(3)  A  limited  number  of  officers  specialised  in  the  fields  of 
personnel  management  and/or  administration  and  industrial  manage¬ 
ment. 

"(4)  Essential  technical  training  which  is  not  provided  In 
service  schools  and  which  is  necessary  for  the  proper  performance  of 
assigned  duties. 


"(5)  Essential  language  and  area  training  which  la  not  conducted 
In  service  schools  and  which  Is  necessary  for  the  proper  performance  of 
assigned  duties. 

"(6)  Qualified  Instructors  for  United  States  Military  Academy 
and  Army  service  schools." 

7.  Concept. 

a.  The  Board  noted  that  there  exists  In  present  Army  policy 
(stemming  from  the  Implied  Intent  of  Congress)  a  prohibition  against 
advanced  education  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  educational  level  of 
the  Individual  (last  2  sentences  of  subparagraph  5a,  AR  350-200).  la 
its  assessment  of  the  purpose  of  tl.e  program  the  Board,  of  necessity, 
had  to  confront  this  prohibition. 

b.  The  Board  agreed  that  the  basis  of  the  advanced  civil  school¬ 
ing  program  Is  to  enhance  the  officer's  Individual  value  to  the  service. 

The  test  normally  applied  to  such  an  enhancement  Is  the  existence  of  a 
requirement  for  the  skill  In  which  the  officer  Is  to  be  schooled.  The 
ultimate  benefits  to  the  service  which  derive  from  the  officer's  Intellec¬ 
tual  growth  by  schooling  often  tend  to  be  Ignored  under  such  criteria. 

Our  military  school  system  seeks  Intellectual  development  as  one  of  its 
primary  objective  a  Our  advanced  civil  schooling  program  should  do  no 
less.  The  Board,  therefore,  has  directed  particular  attention  to  the 
prohibition  on  advanced  education  to  raise  the  education  level  of  selected 
officers. 

8.  Proposed  statement  of  purpose. 

a.  Having  accepted  this  concept,  the  Board  agreed  that  this 
stated  purpose  required  revision  to  accommodate  the  military  and  academic 
trends  noted  in  section  IV  of  basic  report.  Within  this  frame  of  refer¬ 
ence,  the  Board  found  that  the  current  statement  of  purpose  does  not 
provide  adequately  for  at  least  two  desired  educational  purposes.  These 
are: 

(1)  The  completion  or  supplementing  of  professional 
knowledge  available  In  the  Army  and  Joint  service  school  systems. 
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(2)  The  Intellectual  development  of  potential  leaders 
capable  of  coping  with  the  political,  economic,  scientific,  and  social 
problems  which  are  not  necessarily  related  directly  to  the  military 
duties  they  may  be  performing. 

b.  The  Board  proposes  that  the  following  revised  statement 
of  purpose  of  the  advanced  civil  schooling  program  be  substituted  for 
that  currently  found  in  AR  350-200: 

(1)  To  supplement  and  complement  professional  educa¬ 
tion  available  in  the  Army  service  school  system. 


to: 


(2)  To  provide  an  expanding  nucleus  of  qualified  officers 


(a)  Command,  control,  coordinate  the  Army's  pro¬ 
gressive  exploitation  of  advanced  knowledge  in  the  physical  and  social 
sciences. 


(b)  Participate  in  the  scientific  research  and  devel¬ 
opment  programs  for  military  application  to  insure  that  sound  military 
factors  are  considered. 

(c)  To  provide  continuous,  enlightened  liaison 
betwesn  the  civilian  scientist  and  the  US  Army. 

(3)  To  provide  qualified  instructors  for  the  United  States 
Military  Academy. 

(4)  To  prepare  officer  specialists  In  geographic,  ethnic, 
and  cultural  areas  of  the  world  where  the  US  Armed  Forces  foreset  a 
continuing  Interest. 

(5)  To  develop  advanced  management  and  administrative 
skills  bsyondthose  available  in  the  Army  service  school  system, 

fs)  To  raise  the  general  level  of  education  of  those  selected 
offleeri  who  poesees  the  ability  to  absorb  this  knowledge  In  appropriate 
fields  with  the  objective  of  developing  potential  leaders  capable  of  recog¬ 
nising  and  coping  with  the  political,  economic,  scientific,  and  social 
problem*  which  may  be  related  to  their  future  duties. 
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SECTION  III 


ADEQUACY  OF  THE  PROGRAM 


9.  Quality  and  quantity. 

a.  In  the  Board’s  efforts  to  determine  the  adequacy  of  the 
advanced  civil  schooling  program  to  accommodate  the  challenge  of  the 
future,  much  conflicting  opinion  was  encountered.  There  appears  to 
be  general  agreement  on  but  one  point  that  an  advanced  education  pro» 
gram  le  needed.  The  collective  judgment  of  these  Individual*  or  agenda* 
of  the  Army  having  a  direct,  current  Interest  in  the  advanced  civil 
schooling  program  Indicates  that  the  present  program  i*  Inadequate  in 
both  quality  and  quantity.  Thl*  opinion  is  supported  by  an  assessment 
of  the  rapid  changes  being  made  in  the  technology  of  warfare.  The 
Board  considers  that  the  revised  statement  of  the  purposes  of  the  pro- 
gram,  designed  to  accommodate  the  challenge  of  the  future  for  advanced 
knowledge  and  skill  within  the  Army,  will  permit  the  enhancement  of  the 
program  provided  there  la  an  immediate  and  continuing  increase  in  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  officers  participating. 

b.  The  Board  found  that  the  magnitude  of  the  desired  Increase 
In  the  program  Is  difficult  to  measure.  At  least  the  following  Interrelated 
factors  exercise  control  of  the  program: 

(1)  The  number  of  officers  with  prerequisite  undergraduate 
qualifications  to  pursue  advanced  civil  achooling. 

(2)  The  number  of  volunteera  for  the  program.  (The 
Board  considered  that  the  Army  may  reach  the  point  where  a  segment  of 
the  program  may  have  to  be  filled  on  an  involuntary  basis. ) 

(3)  The  civilian  college*  and  universities  desire  to  admit 
Army  students  to  the  institutions. 

(4)  The  potential  reaervlor  of  technically  trained  personnel 
for  the  Army's  purposes: 

(a)  In  Department  of  the  Army  employed  civilians. 

(b)  By  expanded  recruitment  from  students  reeslvlng 
subsidised  advanced  education  prior  to  commissioning. 
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c.  With  respect  to  the  quality  of  officers  in  the  program  the 
Board  considered  that  the  criteria  for  selection  in  the  past  has  Insured, 
in  general,  that  the  best  qualified  volunteers  were  provided  the  advanced 
educational  opportunities.  Expansion  of  the  program  may  demand  criteria 
other  than  the  "best  qualified."  The  Board  noted  the  following  suggestions 
pertinent  i  >  enhancement  of  the  quality  criteria: 

(1)  USMA  might  alter  Its  curriculum  to  permit  those 
cadets  who  show  an  aptitude  for  advanced  study  to  pursue  a  separate 
course  better  preparing  them  for  postgraduate  work. 

(2)  Contracts  might  be  arranged  with  civilian  Institutions 
to  provide  Intermediate  education  and  training  preparatory,  to  entry  of 
an  officer  Into  the  advanced  civil  schooling  program. 

(3)  Use  of  an  Army  scholarship  program  (a  subsidised 
ROTC  program  similar  to  the  Navy  Holloway  Plan  currently  proposed 
by  the  Ordnance  Corps). 


SECTION  IV 

MERITS  OF  CONTRACT  SYSTEM 
10.  Service  Institute  or  civilian  colleges. 

a.  The  US  Navy  and  US  Air  Pores  accomplish  a  portion  of 
their  advanced  technical  education  within  their  respective  school  systems. 
The  USN  facility  Is  the  US  Naval  Post -Graduate  School  (NPOS)  at 
Monterey,  California;  the  USAF  facility,  the  Air  Force  Institute  of 
Technology  (AFIT),  a  part  of  the  Air  University  system,  at  Wright* 
Patterson  Air  Force  Base.  Ohio.  The  Army  does  not  have  a  similar 
advanced  technical  institution.  The  Board  examined  the  feasibility, 
desirability,  and  requirement  for  the  Army  to  establish  now,  or  in  the 
next  decade,  an  institution  similar  to  NPGS  and  AFIT. 

b.  The  Board  determined  that  the  following  major  factors 
have  an  Impact  on  this  question: 

(1)  By  its  contract  system  with  civilian  colleges  and 
universities  the  Army  enhances  Its  relationship  with  the  civilian  edueattoa 


system  through  the  close  personal  contact  of  selected  Army  officers 
with  civilian  teachers,  civilian  graduate  students,  and  other  academic 
contacts. 

(2)  The  civilian  education  system  is  Justly  proud  of  Us 
position  in  our  society.  Strong  antipathy  could  he  engendered  within 
the  academic  world  If  the  Army  chose  to  enter  the  graduate  school  field 
ae  long  as  the  civilian  education  system  can  meet  the  Army's  require¬ 
ments. 

(})  The  present  civilian  contract  system  is  meeting  the 
Army's  requirements  for  advanced  education  with  reasonable  efficiency 
and  effectiveness. 

(<)  The  establishment  of  an  Army  Institute  of  Advanced 

studies  would: 

(a)  Permit  the  Army  to  adapt  scientific  training 
strictly  to  military  needs  without  regard  for  "completeness"  courses 
necessary  to  qualify  for  a  civilian  degree. 

(b)  Permit  use  of  the  "Institute"  as  a  research  labora¬ 
tory  strictly  for  military  purposes. 

(c)  Permit  centralisation  of  direction  and  evaluation. 

(d)  Require  a  heavy  initial  expenditure  of  resources. 

(e)  Not  permit  the  Army  to  change  the  emphasis  of 
the  advanced  education  program  with  the  same  ease  as  under  the  present 
contract  system. 

c.  Based  on  a  comparison  of  these  factors,  the  Board  con¬ 
cludes  that: 

(1)  The  Army  should  continue  to  use  the  contract  system 
with  the  best  qualified  civilian  institutions  to  meet  its  advanced  civil 
schooling  program  objectives. 

(2)  The  Army  should  consider  the  creation  of  its  own 
school  for  advanced  studies  only  if  and  when  the  contract  system  with 
civilian  institutions  is  unable  to  accommodate  the  Army's  objective 
efficiently,  effectively,  and  economically. 


SECTION  V 


VALIDITY  REQUIREMENTS  CONCEPT 


11.  Shortcomings. 

a.  Tht  Board  found  that  man/  critics  of  the  advanced  civil 
schooling  program  stngltd  out  the  shortcomings  of  the  policy  of  educating 
officers  to  fill  specifically  designated  requirements.  It  is  acknowledged 
to  be  difficult  to  isolate  valid  requirements  for  any  advanced  skill  or 
knowledge.  It  Is  matter  of  Indlvld'ial  judgment  as  to  whether  the 
assignment  of  an  of/lcer  with  a  master's  degree  or  higher  Is  mandatory 
or  whether  a  highly  competent  officer  without  a  graduate  degree  can 
adequately  fill  the  position.  A  onetime,  worldwide  report  was  rendered 
to  Department  of  the  Army  In  late  194?  on  the  number  of  scientifically 
trained  officers  "required."  The  tabulation  below  reflects  ike  results 
of  this  report: 

Requirement  as  Requirement  as 

of  30  June  1997  Grade  of  30  June  I960 


132 

Colonels 

143 

381 

Lt  Colonels 

414 

430 

Majors 

511 

395 

Captains 

498 

164 

Lieutenants 

168 

1,902 

TOTAL 

1,734 

No  statistics  were  available  on  the  number  of  officers  "required"  with 
all  types  of  advanced  education.  The  Board  also  found  that,  in  general, 
For  4  officers  per  position  Is  a  reasonable  planning  objective  to  meet 
requirements  for  officers  with  advanced  civil  schooling.  Again,  an 
order  of  magnitude  comparison  of  scientifically  trained  officers  required 
agalnet  current  resources  Indicates  that  there  are  today  less  than  two 
trained  officers  per  position  "requirement." 

b.  The  Board  found  that  there  Is  no  realistic  alternative  to 
the  "requirements"  procedure  to  measure  and  to  control  the  advanced 
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civil  schooling  program.  The  Board  points  out  that  the  Army  must  not 
lose  sight  of  its  fundamental  purpose  of  mobile  ground  combat,  and  that 
the  service  school  system  is  designed  to  meet  the  professional  training* 
education  objectives  to  prepare  the  Army  to  execute  Its  fundamental 
mission.  The  advanced  civil  schooling  program  Is  an  Important  supple¬ 
ment  and  complement  to  this  overall  system. 

12.  Conclusion,  -  From  this  analysis,  the  Board  concluded  that 
the  system  of  providing  advanced  civilian  education  to  fulfill  require¬ 
ments: 

a.  Remains  valid  as  a  broad  principle  to  limit  the  scope  of 
the  program. 

b.  Should  be  designed  to  accommodate  immediate  require¬ 
ments  and  those  foreseen  as  far  into  the  future  as  practicable. 

c.  Should  be  liberally  interpreted  to  accommodate  all  pur¬ 
poses  stated  In  subparagraph  8b  above. 


SECTION  VI 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  PROGRAM 
IS.  Present  administration  and  alternative. 

a.  The  Board  examined  the  adequacy  of  the  current  policy 
direction  and  administrative  control  of  the  advanced  civil  schooling  pro¬ 
gram.  In  general,  the  Board  found  that  policy  direction  resides  In  the 
Department  of  the  Army  staff  (DCSOPS),  and  administrative  control  Is 
decentralised  to:  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Personnel:  Deputy  Chief  of 
Staff  for  Military  Operations;  Assistant  Chtef  of  Staff,  Intelligence; 
Officer  Assignment  Division,  TAGO,  for  the  combat  arms;  and  to  each 
technical  and  administrative  service  and  special  staff  agency  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  program.  TAGO  makes  all  official  contacts  with  civilian 
Institutions  on  matters  of  spaces  for  students  (except  medical  which 
are  handled  by  The  Surgeon  General). 

b.  The  Board  evaluated  the  feaeibillty  and  desirability  of 
centralised  administration  and  management  of  the  entire  advanced  civil 


•  chooling  program,  either  by  one  agency  at  the  Department  of  the  Army 
or  by  Hq  USCONARC, 

14.  Conclusion.  -  The  Board  concluded  that: 

a.  Policy  direction  of  the  program  at  the  Department  of  the 
Army  level  (DCSOPS)  la  correctly  placed. 

b.  Since  the  administrative  control  of  the  program  la  eloaely 
allied  to  Individual  officer  peraonnel  aaalgnment,  the  preaent  decentral* 
laatlon  to  agenclea  controlling  officer  peraonnel  and  to  certain  general 
and  apeclal  staff  agenclea  la  acund. 


SECTION  VII 

CAREER  MANAGEMENT  CONSIDERATIONS 
15.  Age,  entry  into  program. 

a.  The  Board  next  examined  the  area  of  optimum  and  max¬ 
imum  aget  experience  or  yeara  of  aervlce  for  entry  Into  the  advanced 
civil  schooling  program.  The  Board  found  that  nt  least  the  following 
major  factors  should  be  considered  In  judging  the  appropriate  time  for 
an  officer  to  enter  the  program: 

(1)  Talent  Indicator*  (undergraduate  and  poet-commlaeloa) 
of  the  Individual. 

(2)  Educational  experience  factors  In  the  adaptability  for 
advanced  education  of  age,  experience,  and  occupational  groups. 

(3)  Military  experience  and  military  schooling  criteria 
desirable  for  optimum  translation  of  higher  education  to  military  appli¬ 
cation. 

(4)  Future  utilisation. 

(5)  Personal  motivation. 

(6)  Immediate  future  requirements  for  skills , 


(7)  Latitude  of  policy  to  fit  Individual  cases. 


b.  Present  policy  guidance  on  age  for  entry  Into  the  pro* 
gram  la  (AR  350*200): 


Level  of  Schooling  Age  Limit 


Undergraduate  32 

Master's  Degree  (or  equlv)  37 

Doctor's  Degree  (or  equlv)  42 


16.  Conclusion,  age, 

a.  The  Board  found  that  the  age  criterion  alone  Is  narrow 
and  restrictive  particularly  in  light  of  the  desirability  of  augmenting 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  officers  In  the  advanced  civil  schooling 
program. 


b.  The  Board  concludes  that  a  flexible  policy  without  spa* 
c If Ic  age  limitations  should  be  adopted  for  optimum  and  maximum  entry 
Into  the  advanced  civil  schooling  program,  utilising,  In  general,  the 
factors  listed  In  a  above. 

17.  Utilisation  tours. 

a.  The  Board  found  that  an  Inseparable  part  of  the  advanced 
civil  schooling  program  was  the  concept  of  "utilisation  tours"  for  control 
of  assignments  of  officers  who  have  completed  objectives  of  the  program. 
The  Board  acknowledged  that  personnel  management  policies  beyond  the 
scope  of  its  purview  are  involved  In  the  utilisation  tour  concept. 

b.  The  Board  recognised  the  conflict  between  broad  career 
development  and  career  specialisation,  particularly  for  officers  of  the 
three  combat  arms,  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  the  Signal  Corps  in 
the  utilisation  of  advanced  skills  acquired  In  the  program.  The  Board 
considers  that  the  policy  on  controlled  assignment  should  be  no  more 
restrictive  than  Is  actually  required.  However,  the  Board  is  keenly 
aware  of  the  purposes  of  the  advanced  civil  schooling  program  and 
recognises  that  ability  must  be  utilised  in  the  best  Interest  of  national 
security.  Repetitive  and/or  continuous  tours  to  exploit  an  officer's 
special  ability  should  be  permitted  where  necessary  without  preju* 
dice  to  the  officer's  career. 


c.  Front  thin  analysis,  thr  Board  suggests  that  utilisation 
aaalgnmenta  (to  include  repetitive  and  contlnuoua  tour*  of  duty)  should 
be  baaed  on  the  officer'a  ability,  the  needa  of  the  service,  career 
development,  and  the  officer’ •  deairea,  considered  in  that  order  of 
priority. 

16.  Limit  on  level  of  education. 

a.  The  Board  further  examined  the  present  policy  limits* 

tlon  on  the  level  of  training  and  education  acquired  through  the  advi 
civil  schooling  program.  In  brief,  these  two  sentences  prescribe  the 
present  limitation:  . .  Level  of  training  will  be  limited  to  the  extent 

necessary  to  qualify  the  individual  to  meet  anticipated  Army  require* 
ments  In  accordance  with  job  descriptions.  Training  will  not  be  given 

for  the  primary  purpose  of  raising  the  educational  level  of  the  Individual," 
(Subparagraph  5a,  AR  350*200.)  The  Board's  judgment  of  this  limitation 
In  the  broadest  sense  is  contained  In  subparagraph  7b  above. 

b.  The  Board  acknowledges  the  existence  of  two  significant 
factors:  The  desire  on  the  part  of  an  increasing  number  of  Regular  Army 
officers  to  attain  a  graduate  degree  as  a  measure  of  educational  develop* 
ment,  and  the  growing  recognition  of  the  enhanced  professional  Identifies* 
tlon  achieved  with  the  attainment  of  a  graduate  degree.  The  Board 
recognised  that  there  is  no  way  to  measure  intellectual  development  In 
terms  of  specific  requirement  criteria. 

c.  The  Board  considered  that  the  ceiling  on  skill  concept  Is 
e  restrictive  policy  in  an  era  of  rapid  technological  growth,  A  liberal 
interpretation  of  the  concept  to  permit  advanced  education  for  a  potential 
future,  unspecified  development  of  the  officer  as  a  technician,  as  a 
leader,  as  an  administrator,  and  as  a  teacher  should  be  permitted.  Spe¬ 
cifically,  selected  officers  in  the  advanced  civilian  education  program 
should  be  permitted  to: 

(1)  Pursue  graduate  courses  that  lead  to  the  full,  un¬ 
qualified  attainment  of  a  master's  degree  even  when  the  "required" 
skills  do  not  themselves  meet  the  college  or  university  requirement* 
for  a  master's  degree.  Such  graduate  courses  pursued  should  be  within 
the  practical  limits  of  military  application. 
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(2)  When  adjudged  to  be  outftanding  candidates,  pursue 
graduate  couraes  and  complete  other  requirements  needed  to  be  awarded 
a  doctorate  within  a  field  of  practical  military  application. 


SECTION  VII 

SPECIAL  PROBLEM  AREA  -  LEGAL  EDUCATION 


19.  The  Judge  Advocate  General  of  the  Army  made  a  strong  recom¬ 
mendation  to  the  Board  that  the  present  prohibition  imposed  by  tho  Congress 
since  1954  against  the  use  of  the  civilian  schooling  programs  of  the  US 
Armed  Forces  to  obtain  a  professional  legal  education  be  removed.  The 
Board  la  of  the  opinion  that  this  proposal  has  considerable  merit.  Since 
It  is  not  within  the  purview  of  the  Board,  no  detailed  study  was  made  of 
the  matter  and  no  recommendation  is  made  thereon. 
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ANNEX  15 


SPECIALIST  SCHOOLS 


1.  Essentiality  of  specialist  schools. 

a.  The  Board  recognises  the  basic  validity  of  the  concept  of 
•pecialist  education,  i.  e. ,  that  the  Army  school  system  should  provide 
a  means  of  education  and  training  in  certain  specialised  subject  areas 
which  generally  are  not  restricted  in  application  to  a  particular  branch 
or  service.  The  Board  considered  the  essentiality  of  the  12  specialist 
schools  (appendix  to  this  annex)  and  endeavored  to  determine  if  the  in* 
etruetlon  presently  taught  at  certain  specialist  schools  might  more 
effec  tively  be  covered  in  other  service  schools,  in  troop  units,  or  in 
civilian  schools, 

b.  The  Board  found  that  quantitative  requirements,  in  terms 
of  officer  epeclalists  required  in  each  field,  have  not  in  all  cases  been 
established  and  maintained.  This  lack  of  quantitative  (and  in  some  cases 
qualitative)  requirements  makes  it  difficult  to  assess  the  adequacy  and 
appropriatness  of  these  schools. 

c.  A  major  consideration  in  this  regard  is  the  requirement 
that  the  system  be  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  Army  for  the  special¬ 
ised  Instruction  Involved.  It  must  provide  an  adequate  number  of  spe¬ 
cialists  at  the  proper  time.  Another  consideration  is  that  certain 
schools,  such  as  the  US  Army  Aviation  School,  the  US  Army  Ordnance 
Quided  Missile  School,  the  Walter  Reed  Army  Institute  of  Research, 
and  the  US  Army  Strategic  Intelligence  School,  are  dependent  for  effec¬ 
tive  operation  upon  a  specific  technical  or  professional  environment  or 
upon  costly  facilities  and  equipment. 

d.  Integration  of  specialist  school  Instruction  in  other  serv¬ 
ice  schools  could  be  accomplished  by  two  actions:  by  vesting  responsi¬ 
bility  for  a  specialist  course  in  the  branch  school  having  the  greatest 
interest  in  the  specialty;  or  by  conducting  the  Instruction  at  the  serv¬ 
ice  schools  of  all  branches  having  a  requirement  for  the  particular 
specialty. 


(1)  The  first  method  might  have  the  advantage  of  reducing 
expenditures  of  personnel  and  money.  On  the  other  hand,  it  runs  the 
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risk  of  the  instruction  becoming  branch-oriented  to  the  extent  that  it 
docs  not  meet  the  requirements  of  all  branches.  In  those  instances 
where  the  specialty  has  no  branch  affiliation,  such  as  the  language, 
Information,  management,  and  Intelligence  fields,  instruction  would 
become  subordinated  to  the  primary  mission  of  the  branch  to  the 
extent  that  it  would  receive  Inadequate  emphasis.  An  undesirable 
reduction  In  the  effectiveness  of  instruction  would  result. 

(2)  The  second  method  requires  that  several  of  the 
specialties  be  taught  by  several  branches.  Coverage  of  this  instruc- 
tion  by  the  branch  schools  would  not  provide  the  necessary  degree  of 
highly  specialised  training  and  could  lead  to  an  absence  of  uniformity 
in  the  skills  developed. 

e.  It  does  not  appear  feasible  to  transfer  responsibility  for 
any  of  the  specialised  school  or  course  instruction  to  troop  units,  Gen¬ 
erally,  specialist  instruction  presented  in  these  schools  is  required  by 
personnel  in  staff  specialist  assignments,  and  none  of  the  subjects 
taught  at  these  schools  is  applicable  solely  at  the  troop  unit  level,  Addi¬ 
tionally,  instruction  in  most  of  these  specialties  requires  equipment, 
facilities,  and  skills  normally  not  found  in  troop  units. 

f.  No  definite  determination  was  made  by  the  Board  of  the 
cost  or  effectiveness  Involved  if  civilian  schools  were  used  for  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  officer  specialist  skills.  It  appears  that  the  difficulty  of  pro¬ 
viding  equipment  and  facilities  would  be  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  con¬ 
duct  of  certain  of  these  courses  by  a  civilian  school.  Since  certain  of 
these  specialised  fields  have  no  counterpart  in  the  civilian  education 
field,  and  since  the  purpose  of  this  training  is  to  teach  the  specialty 
concerned  fro*r»  *h-;  standpoint  of  its  application  to  the  Army,  it  is 
unlikely  that  any  of  them  could  be  taught  more  effectively  in  a  civilian 
school. 

g.  The  Board  alio  considered  the  essentiality  of  establishing 
additional  specialist  schools  and  found  no  justification  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  additional  schools  at  this  time.  The  Board  considers  that,  as 

a  general  guide,  long-term,  continuing  requirements  for  specialised 
instruction  should  be  fulfilled  by  separate  schools  and  that  short-term 
requirements  should  be  met  by  specialist  curses  at  existing  schools, 
or  by  contract  with  a  civilian  school  or  agency. 


Z.  Command  and  control, 

a,  The  number  of  specialist  schools  and  courses  established 
In  related  fields  and  at  widely  separated  locations  Indicates  that  the  sys¬ 
tem  for  coordination  and  review  of  requirements  for  new  schools  and 
courses  may  be  inadequate,  The  Board  noted  that  Instruction  In  certain 
specialised  fields  is  conducted  at  several  schools  and  courses  over  which 
control  1s  exercised  by  several  separate  agencies.  This  Is  particularly 
evident  in  the  field  of  management,  where  career  service  schools  and 
colleges,  specialist  schools,  and  separate  courses  are  conducting  in¬ 
struction  In  command  management,  logistic s  management,  financial 
management,  and  personnel  management.  Each  of  these  separate  schools 
and  courses  conduct  instruction  designed  to  meet  the  training  require¬ 
ments  determined  by  a  particular  agency  or  designed  to  train  a  partic¬ 
ular  group  of  officers.  Although  Headquarters,  United  States  Continental 
Army  Command,  controls  the  curricula  of  most  of  the  specialist  schools 
and  of  the  career  service  schools  and  colleges,  there  are  some  special¬ 
ist  schools  and  courses  controlled  directly  by  Department  of  the  Army 
staff  agencies,  l.  e.  ,  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Personnel,  Assistant 
Chief  of  Staff  for  Intelligence,  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Logistics,  and 

the  heads  of  certain  technical  services.  Since  there  la  no  one  agency 
responsible  for  the  review  of  curricula  and  the  coordination  of  effort  of 
all  specialist  schools  and  courses,  there  can  be  no  assurance  that  spe¬ 
cialist  instruction  in  certain  fields  is  not  unnecessarily  duplicated. 

b.  The  Hoard  concludes  that  one  central  agency  should  have 
responsibility  for  review  and  coordination  of  requirements,  curricula, 
and  operations  of  the  specialist  schools  and  courses.  The  Board  con¬ 
siders  that  this  can  best  be  accomplished  by  Headquarters,  United  States 
Continental  Army  Command,  under  the  organizational  concept  outlined 

in  annex  6. 

3.  Consolidation. 

a.  The  Board  considered  the  possibility  of  effecting  some 
physical  consolidation  of  plants  among  the  various  schools.  It  was  noted 
that  many  separate  studies  and  plans  on  this  subject  have  been  examined 
by  the  Department  of  the  Army  over  the  years,  generally  with  negative 
results.  The  Board  recognizes  that  many  factors  other  than  those  related 
directly  to  education  and  training  will  Influence  the  eventual  decision  on 
consolidation. 


b.  Since  theee  factor*  are  beyond  the  purview  of  the  Board, 
no  specific  conclusion*  on  consolidation  of  specialist  schools  are  ad¬ 
vanced.  The  Board  does  desire  to  point  out  the  need  for  stability  of 
location  for  these  schools.  Constant  relocation  and  the  threat  thereof 
are  prejudicial  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  schools;  relocation  should  be 
accomplished  only  as  a  part  of  a  major  restatlonlng  effort. 


APPENDIX  TO  ANNEX  15 


LIST  OF  SPECIALIST  SCHOOLS 


SCHOOLS 


COMMANDED  BY 


US  Army  Aviation  School 
US  Army  Information  School 
US  Army  Intelligence  School 

US  Army  Language  School 
US  Army  Logistics  Management  Center 
US  Army  Management  School 
US  Army  Medical  Service  Meat  and 
Dairy  Hygiene  School 
US  Army  Ordnance  Guided  Missile  School 
Quartermanter  Subsistence  School, 

US  Army 

US  Army  Special  Warfare  School 
US  Army  Strategic  Intelligence  School 

Walter  Reed  Army  Institute  of  Research 


USCONARC 
USCONARC 
ACSI  through  CC, 
USAINTC 
USCONARC 
DC  SLOG,  DA 
USCONARC 
The  Surgeon  General 


Chief  of  Ordnance 
The  Quartermaster 
General 
USCONARC 
ACSI  through  CG, 
USAINTC 

The  Surgeon  General 
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ANNEX  16 


1,  Introduction.  -  The  term*  of  reference  established  for  the 
Board  do  not  make  specific  reference  to  a  consideration  of  development 

of  doctrine,  However,  this  function  has  traditionally  been  included  among 
the  missions  assigned  the  service  schools  and  colleges  and  was  consid- 
ered  an  important  subject  for  examination. 

2.  Responsibilities  and  guidance. 

a.  The  Department  of  the  Army  has  assigned  responsibility 
for  development  of  doctrine  pertaining  to  the  Army  in  the  field  to  the  Com* 
manding  General,  United  States  Continental  Army  Command  (AR  10-7). 

b.  Army  doctrinal  guidance,  as  set  forth  in  FM  100-1,  Field 
Service  Regulations  (Doctrinal  Guidance),  is  developed  in  three  phases; 

(1)  Phase  1  consists  of  the  establishment  of  a  broad  basic 
concept  covering  the  operational  area  under  consideration, 

(2)  Phase  2  is  the  preparation  of  training  literature  con¬ 
cerning  the  employment  of  units  in  the  type  of  operation  under  consider¬ 
ation  and  is  based  upon  concepts  derived  from  phase  1, 

(3)  Phase  3  is  the  preparation  of  training  literature  cov¬ 
ering  the  detailed  methods  of  using  equipment  and  personnel  (technique) 
to  fulfill  the  responsibilities  assigned  as  a  result  of  phase  2, 

c.  The  guidance  and  concepts  developed  in  phase  1  are  pub¬ 
lished  as  Army  Doctrinal  Guidance  Statements  in  FM  100-1,  These 
statements  cover  new  doctrine  or  changes  to  existing  doctrine;  they  do 
not  cover  current  doctrine  contained  in  other  fi;*ld  manuals  of  the  100- 
or  101-sene*.  Doctrinal  Guidance  Statements  are  used  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  training  literature,  Although  approved  training  literature  is 
used  as  the  basis  for  training  the  Army,  statements  appcii  ng  m  FM 
100-1  may  be  used  as  the  basis  for  instruction  in  schools  <>  uding  pub¬ 
lication  of  such  literature, 

d.  The  preface  of  FM  100-1  assigns  to  the  CG,  USCONARG, 
the  responsibility  for  developing  and  forwarding  to  the  Department  of 
the  Army  proposed  Army  Doctrinal  Guidance  Statement*.  This  docu¬ 
ment  further  prescribes  that  the  heads  of  the  technical  and  adminis¬ 
trative  services  and  other  Department  of  the  Army  special  staff  agencies, 
and  the  Commanding  Generals  of  US  Army  Air  Defense  Command  and 
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US  Army  Security  Agency  will  assist  CG,  USCONARC,  in  the  preparation 
of  statements  of  Army-wide  doctrine  within  their  respective  operational 
areas.  Additionally,  AR  10-6  prescribes  responsibilities  of  Department 
of  the  Army  agencies  for  the  support  of  USCONARC  in  the  development  of 
doctrine.  Generally,  this  regulation  requires  the  Department  of  the  Army 
agencies  to  develop  doctrine  within  the  concept  guidance  furnished  by 
USCONARC  and  to  develop  proposed  organizations  as  requested  by 
USCONARC. 

3.  Doctrinal  system.  -  USCONARC  discharge;,  its  doctrinal  respon¬ 
sibilities1  primarily  through  the  school  system  and  the  Combat  Developments 
system.  In  most  cases  (including  all  of  the  combat  arms  schools)  the  com¬ 
bat  development  agencies  are  part  of  the  schools  and  are  under  command  of 
the  respective  school  commandants.  Organisation  and  functions  varys 
however,  the  general  pattern  at  the  service  schools  and  colleges  consists 

of  a  combat  development  agency  involved  in  developing  future  doctrine 
and  another  effort  devoted  to  revising  and  developing  doctrine  applicable 
to  today's  Army.  Basically,  each  school  or  college  under  command  of 
USCONARC  is  charged  with  development  within  the  concept  guidance 
furnished  by  USCONARC  of  doctrine  corresponding  to  the  level  of  instruc¬ 
tion  conducted  by  that  school  or  college.  Thus,  the  US  Army  Command 
and  General  Staff  College  is  charged  with  development  of  doctrine  for  the 
division,  whereas  the  US  Army  Infantry  School  is  responsible  for  battle 
group  doctrine. 

4.  Adequacy  of  current  doctrine. 

a.  In  considering  the  adequacy  of  the  system  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  current  doctrine  it  is  apparent,  by  the  nature  of  their  instruc¬ 
tional  mission,  that  the  schools  are  required  to  be  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  organisation  and  operational  employment  of  the  units  within 
their  scope.  Individual  instructors  must  prepare  and  present  units  of 
instruction,  and  must  be  able  to  answer  questions  from  the  student  body 
and  to  engage  in  detailed  discussions  covering  all  aspects  of  their  instruc¬ 
tion.  Many  of  the  students  will’ have  served  recently  in  assignments  which 
allow  expressions  of  opinion  based  on  practical  experience.  This  influence 
of  the  student  body,  the  academic  atmosphere  of  the  school  or  college, 

and  the  practical  necessity  for  an  Intimate  Knowledge  of  the  material  he 
is  teaching  combine  to  make  the  instructor  the  most  Knowledgeable  person 
in  his  particular  field, 

b.  These  factors,  along  with  the  traditional  role  played  by 
the  school  system  in  the  development  of  organizational  and  operational 
concepts  and  the  preparation  of  training  literature,  lead  to  the  conclusions 
that  this  function  should  continue  to  be  a  responsibility  of  the  school  sys¬ 
tem,  and  that  it  is  now  being  adequately  performed, 
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5.  Adequacy  of  future  doctrine. 

a,  Of  a  considerably  more  controversial  nature  is  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  doctrine  dealing  with  the  Army  of  the  future.  The  very  rapid  ad¬ 
vances  in  materiel  development,  particularly  missiles  and  nuclear  weapons, 
during  the  past  decade  have  established  an  obvious  requirement  for  new  or¬ 
ganisational  and  operational  concepts  and  for  a  system  which  can  effectively 
and  rapidly  produce  those  concepts.  Inquiry  by  the  Board  has  revealed 
some  cause  for  concern  with  respect  to  the  ability  of  the  US  Army  to  devel¬ 
op  future  doctrine  on  a  timely  basis. 

b,  Criticism  on  the  basis  of  lack  of  timeliness  in  translating 
concepts  to  published  doctrine  would  appear  to  be  at  least  partially  Jus¬ 
tified.  For  example,  the  field  manuals  covering  the  infantry  division 
(ROCID)  and  the  battle  group  were  not  published  within  a  year  of  the  start 
of  the  reorganization.  The  initial  reorganization  under  the  ROCID  concept 
took  place  in  the  spring  of  1957  and  all  infantry  divisions  have  now  been 
reorganized.  As  an  interim  measure,  training  texts  were  written  and 
distributed  on  a  crash  basis,  These  training  texts,  while  extremely  val¬ 
uable,  do  not  constitute  officiul  training  literature  reflecting  Department 
of  the  Army  approved  doctrine,  tactics,  techniques,  and  procedures, 

This  situation  arose  primarily  from  a  compression  of  the  time  schedule 
originally  established  for  the  transition  from  the  triangular-type  division 
to  the  pentagonal  organization,  It  reflects  an  inability  rapidly  to  produce 
training  literature  rather  than  a  failure  on  the  part  ol  the  schools  or  any 
particular  segment  of  the  system  for  develop' ng  doctrine. 

c,  The  development  of  future  doctrine  is  a  function  of  acknowl¬ 
edged  importance  whtrh  will  acquire  even  more  sign<*'icance  as  concepts 
of  warfare  continue  to  be  affected  and  influenced  by  new  technological 
developments.  The  Combat  Developments  system,  is  an  Army- wide  or¬ 
ganization  of  comparatively  recent  origin  within  whi'h  the  schools  play 

a  very  important  part  by  conducting  studies  pprimnirg  to  operational 
and  organizational  concepts  and  by  devising  and  assisting  in  tests  and 
experiments.  On  the  basis  of  experience  with  the  recent  divisional 
reorganization,  it  can  be  anticipated  that  the  schools  will  continue  to 
bear  the  major  share  of  the  workload  in  translating  proposed  concepts 
into  approved  doctrine  as  long  ns  they  participate  .n  the  Combat  Devel¬ 
opments  system.  Separation  of  the  schools  from  the  system  would 
require  that  some  other  agency  assume  their  func.‘ions,  This  could  be 
accomplished  by  existing  staff  agencies  nt  various  headquarters  or  by 
establishment  of  a  new  system  or  command.  It  would  obviously  be 
inadvisable  to  assign  combat  developments  projects  to  staff  agencies 
already  concerned  with  short-range  planning  and  dutly  operations  since 
this  would  reestablish  the  situation  which  the  Combat  Developments  sys¬ 
tem  was  designed  to  correct.  Actually,  there  arc  no  agencies  within 
the  Army  organization  ns  well  equipped  as  the*  schools  to  perform  the 
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combat  development s  missions  assigned  them.  Establishment  of  a  doc¬ 
trinal  command  or  similar  agency  might  possibly  prove  advantageous  at 
some  time  in  the  future  and  should  be  kept  under  consideration.  How¬ 
ever,  the  Combat  Developments  system  as  now  constituted  l#  a  growing, 
dynamic  organization  with  u  demonstrated  potential  for  effective  accom¬ 
plishment  of  the  future  doctrine  mission;  there  is  no  apparent  basis  for 
discarding  it,  Nevertheless,  it  must  be  recognized  that  the  development 
of  future  doctrine  is  a  highly  important  area  and  one  in  which  the  Ar my 
mutt  be  constantly  vigilant  to  devise  new  and  improved  methods. 

6,  Logistic  doctrine.  -  During  the  course  of  its  inquiry,  the 
Boar  >  found  that  the  development  of  tactical  and  organisational  doctrine 
was  more  advanced  than  the  development  of  logistic  doctrine.  It  is 
apparent  that  optimum  results  in  modernizing  the  Army  and  preparing 
it  for  it*  role  In  the  future  can  be  achieved  only  by  concurrent  and  com¬ 
patible  progress  in  all  segments  and  functions  of  the  Army.  The  Board 
considers  that  appropriate  action  has  been  taken  to  correct  this  situation 
by  recent  actions  Involving  final  action  on  a  theater  army  organization 
ctudy  and  by  the  establishment  of  a  Combat  Development  Agency  of  the 
Logistics  Research  and  Doctrine  Division  at  the  US  Army  Logistics 
Management  Center. 

7.  Personnel  resources.  -  The  Board  observed  that  the  most 
decisive  limitation  imposed  upon  the  doctrinal  mission  is  lack  of  per¬ 
sonnel  resources  devoted  to  this  function.  This  applies  to  both  current 
and  future  doctrine.  Although,  as  discussed  above,  the  individual  in¬ 
structor  can  make  significant  contributions  to  the  development  of  doc¬ 
trine,  there  must  be  an  office  or  agency  with  primary  responsibility 

in  this  field.  Further,  the  combat  development  agency  must  be  separate 
and  distinct  from  the  current  doctrine  effort;  both  must  be  adequately 
staffed  and  properly  guided  in  order  to  insure  accomplishment  of  the 
doctrinal  mission. 


annex  n 

constructive  credit 
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ANNEX  17 


CONSTRUCTIVE  CREDIT 


1.  Background.  -  Following  World  War  11  the  War  Department 
Instituted  a  system  of  constructive  credit  equivalent*  which  recognized 
the  military  experience  and  demonstrated  ability  of  officers  (section  II, 
Circular  No  62,  6  March  1947).  This  circular  pointed  out  that  many 
wall  qualified  and  experienced  officers  might  be  denied,  because  of 
wartime  restrictions  on  formal  military  education,  the  opportunity  of 
attending  schools  by  reason  of  age  or  length  of  service.  Provision  was 
made  for  boards  of  officers  to  examine  recorda  and  to  establish  a  con ■ 
atructlve  credit  equivalent  to  completion  of  all  schools  in  the  Army 
school  system,  to  include  the  US  Army  Command  and  General  Staff 
College,  and  for  the  three  joint  schools:  Armed  Forces  Staff  College, 
The  Industrial  College  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  the  National  War  Col* 
lege.  (At  that  time  the  US  Army  War  College  was  not  in  operation.) 

This  device  made  it  possible  to  utilise  fully  the  experience  and  ability 
of  many  officers  and  to  send  them  to  higher  level  achoola  without  re¬ 
quiring  them  to  complete  lower  level  schools. 

2.  Eddy  Board  Report.  •  In  discussing  the  subject  of  constructive 
credit,  the  Eddy  Board  observed: 

a.  "In  initiating  the  postwar  program  for  Army  officers,  it 
is  appreciated  that  there  had  to  be  a  starting  point  or  «  base  upon  which 
to  build  the  program.  The  system  of  equivalent  credits  provided  that 
foundation  although  it  might  be  conceded  that  the  policies  governing  its 
application  were  possibly  too  liberal.  The  system  served  its  purpose 
in  providing  a  basis  for  planning  and  In  determining  the  immediate  el¬ 
igibility  for  student  assignments.  Because  of  the  comparatively  re¬ 
stricted  ilelds  of  activity  for  the  wartime  assignments  of  most  officers, 
no  one  really  believed  the  awarding  of  constructive  credit  for  a  par¬ 
ticular  course  was  in  fact  the  equivalent  of  actual  attendance. 

b.  "It  is  a  matter  of  practical  experience  at  the  US  Army 
Command  and  General  Staff  College  that  many  officers  attending  this 
school  who  have  been  given  constructive  credit  for  their  advanced 
branch  school  find  themselves  In  academic  difficulties." 

3  Department  of  the  Army  action  on  Eddy  Board  Report.  -  The 
Department  of  the  Army,  in  its  action  on  the  Eddy  Report,  in  effect, 
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agreed  with  the  concept  that  constructive  credit  is  not  a  valid  substitute 
for  attendance  at  the  school.  Actually,  at  that  time,  the  Issue  was  not 
the  feasibility  of  granting  constructive  credit,  but  was  a  consideration 
of  whether  constructive  credit  already  granted  for  a  particular  course 
or  school  should  be  a  bar  to  attendance  at  that  course  or  school.  The 
Department  of  the  Army  action  stated: 

"Constructive  credit  will  be  no  bar  to  attendance  at  any  Army 
school  and  officers  having  constructive  credit  will  be  considered  for 
attendance  at  the  highest  level  school  for  which  each  received  construc¬ 
tive  credit  in  the  same  manner  as  other  qualified  and  eligible  officers.  " 

4.  Constructive  credit  program  1947-50.  *  There  is  little  ques¬ 
tion  that  the  constructive  credit  program  in  effect  from  March  1947  to 
May  1950  served  an  extremely  useful  purpose  in  readjusting  career 
patterns  and  contributing  to  the  adjustment  of  a  school  program  which 
had  been  dislocated  as  a  result  of  World  War  II.  As  far  as  the  individual 
officer  was  concerned  it  recognised  that  he  could,  through  experience 
and  demonstrated  ability,  acquire  the  knowledge  and  qualifications  which 
could  reasonably  be  expected  of  a  graduate  of  a  particular  school. 

From  a  practical  standpoint  this  qualified  him  to  attend  the  next  higher 
level  school  without  requiring  him  to  complete  a  course  which  he  did 
not  really  need.  In  addition,  it  permitted  otherwise  qualified  officers 
to  attend  a  school  even  though  they  could  not  meet  the  prerequisite  of 
completion  of  the  next  lower  school.  This  was,  in  effect,  a  onetime 
action;  at  the  end  of  the  3-year  period  all  records  had  been  screened 
and  appropriate  constructive  credit  awarded.  Since  that  time  neither 
the  school  system  nor  officer  career  patterns  have  been  disrupted  to 
a  degree  comparable  to  that  caused  by  World  War  II.  Although  the 
Department  of  the  Army  apparently  has  not  considered  it  necessary  to 
maintain  a  constructive  credit  system  on  a  continuing  basis,  it  haa 
recognised  the  fact  that,  from  time  to  time,  special  cases  arise  which 
require  an  exception  to  established  policies.  Accordingly,  the  require¬ 
ment  for  completion  of  certain  lower  level  schools  as  a  prerequisite 
for  attendance  at  higher  schools  can  be  waived  in  specific  cases. 

5-  Support  for  constructive  credit  system.  -  The  Board  was  di¬ 
rected  in  its  terms  ot  reference  to  consider  the  feasibility  of  granting 
constructive  credit  at  various  levels  of  schooling.  Though  very  little 
support  for  *  system  of  constructive  credit  was  found  during  the  de¬ 
liberations  o(  the  Board,  certain  reasons  were  advanced  in  favor  of 
this  system  snd  should  be  considered. 


a.  These  reasons  are: 


(1)  Space  limitations  preclude  attendance  at  USACG8C 
and  senior  colleges  by  many  highly  qualified  and  deserving  officers, 

(2)  School  attendance  is  not  the  only  means  of  obtaining 
■kills  and  knowledge,  experience  should  compensate  for  lack  of  school* 
Ing. 


(3)  Constructive  credit  would  result  in  accelerated  prog¬ 
ress  through  the  school  system. 

(4)  Constructive  credit  would  be  useful  in  accommodating 
changes  in  the  career  pattern  of  an  officer  and  marked  changes  in  OKI 
or  other  selection  factors  after  the  age  or  years  of  service  criteria 
limit  for  a  particular  course  had  been  exceeded. 

(5)  It  is  uneconomical  to  send  an  officer  to  a  school  if 
he  has  actually  performed  the  duties  for  which  the  school  is  designed  to 
prepare  him. 


(6)  Frequently  an  officer  attends  a  course  merely  to 
qualify  for  a  subsequent  school  or  duty  assignment,  not  to  All  a  void 
in  his  training. 


b.  In  addition  to  the  support  advanced  for  a  system  of  con¬ 
structive  credit,  there  was  considerable  opinion  advocating  that  a 
formal  system  be  established  to  accommodate  exceptional  cases.  This 
in  reality  constitutes  an  authorisation  to  grant  waivers  of  particular 
prerequisites  in  unusual  cases  as  opposed  to  a  constructive  credit 
system.  For  example,  an  officer  who  exceeds  the  years  of  service 
criterion  for  attendance  at  a  specific  school  through  no  fault  of  his 
own  could  logically  be  granted  a  waiver  if  he  fulAlls  all  other  require¬ 
ments.  A  waiver  system  may  well  have  particular  application  in  the 
case  of  officers  newly  integrated  into  the  Regular  Army  in  the  more 
senior  grades  who  have  not  attended  schools  commensurate  with  their 
years  of  service. 

6.  Practical  experience  and  schooling.  • 

a.  The  Board  acknowledges  that  the  school  system  is  not 
i  the  only  place  where  knowledge  and  skills  can  be  acquired.  Much  can 
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be  gained  by  practical  experience;  in  many  cases  performance  of  a  duty 
ia  the  best  method  of  learning  that  particular  duty.  The  degree  to 
which  practical  on-the-job  training  can  be  substituted  for  formal  school¬ 
ing  will  vary  considerably  among  the  arms  and  services  and  even  among 
the  different  levels  of  each  branch  service  school.  The  most  effective 
training  for  an  infantry  platoon  leader  is  actual  command  of  an  infantry 
platoon  and  minimum  school  training  should  be  provided  him  prior  to 
Joining  his  unit.  On  the  other  hand,  a  substantial  effort  should  be  ex¬ 
pended  to  school  train  the  infantry  officer  in  duties  of  the  commander 
or  staff  ofAcer  at  battle  group  level.  Similarly,  officers  of  some  of 
the  technical  and  administrative  services  will  require  a  rather  Intensive 
school  preparation  before  assuming  their  initial  duties.  At  a  higher 
echelon,  an  ofAcer  can  certainly  learn  to  become  a  Division  03  or  a 
Division  Chief  of  Staff  by  actually  performing  the  duties  of  the  assign¬ 
ment,  without  benefit  of  prior  attendance  at  the  US  Army  Command  and 
General  Staff  College. 

b.  Although  actual  experience  in  an  assignment  is  obviously 
a  very  effective  medium  for  training  an  ofAcer  to  perform  the  duties 
of  the  particular  assignment,  it  is  equally  apparent  that  it  would  be 
extremely  unusual  for  an  officer  to  serve  in  assignments  that  would 
afford  him  the  broad  and  varied  experience  that  would  be  accorded  him 
by  attendance  at  a  school  The  schools  and  colleges  do  not  merely  train 
an  ofAcer  to  perform  the  duties  of  a  commander  or  staff  officer  at 
various  specific  echelons.  In  addition  to  the  training  they  impart,  the 
schools  broaden  the  viewpoint  of  the  student,  provide  him  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  study  and  reflect,  expose  him  to  the  influence  of  the  faculty  and 
guest  lecturers,  allow  him  lo  share  the  experiences  and  views  of  many 
of  his  contemporaries,  acquaint  him  with  new  developments,  and  gen¬ 
erally  elevate  his  educational  level,  and  increases  his  capacity  for 
further  education  These  benefits,  which  are  inherent  in  attendance 
at  the  schools  and  colleges,  particularly  at  the  higher  levels  in  the 
school  system,  cannot  be  duplicated  by  duty  assignments  available  to 
moat  officers . 

7.  Conclusions  - 

a.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  a  constructive  credit  system 
would  tend  to  defeat  the  purpose  of  progressive  military  education.  It 
would  not  qualify  an  officer  for  htgher  duties,  nor  would  it  prepare  him 
for  the  next  school  in  the  system.  Additionally,  it  would  almost  cer¬ 
tainly  lessen  the  stature  of  the  school  system  and  contribute  to  the  de¬ 
terioration  of  a  program  which  has  fully  demonstrated  its  effectivensaa 
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and  essentiality  to  the  Army.  The  Board  conclude*  therefrom  that  a 
system  of  constructive  credit  should  not  be  instituted. 

b.  It  is  apparent  that  specific  cases  will  arise  which  dictate 
an  exception  to  established  prerequisites  for  selection  to  attend  a  course. 
Waiver  of  an  educational  prerequisite  may  well  be  Indicated  when  an 
officer  has  demonstrated  outstanding  performance  of  duty  and  capacity 
for  further  schooling.  Exceptions  to  other  criteria  such  as  years  of 
service  and  age  may  also  be  desirable  in  cases  involving  many  different 
reasons.  A  formalised  system  designed  to  encompass  the  wide  spectrum 
of  situations  and  reasons  for  granting  exceptions  to  policy  would  be  ex¬ 
tremely  complicated]  equitable  application  of  such  a  system  on  a  contin¬ 
uous  or  periodic  basis  would  be  an  administrative  burden  of  very  con¬ 
siderable  magnitude.  As  discussed  and  concluded  Ln  other  sections  of 
this  report,  all  career  ofAcers  should  attend  the  appropriate  schools  of 
their  branch.  Waiver  of  educational  prerequisites  should  logically  then 
be  limited  to  waiver  of  the  requirement  of  USACGSC  credit  for  attendance 
at  the  Armed  forces  Staff  College  and  the  senior  colleges.  The  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Army  currently  grants  such  waivers  in  appropriate 
cases.  The  Board  indorses  this  practice  and  considers  that  it  adequately 
provides  the  flexibility  desired  in  the  selection  of  f*udents  for  school 
attendance. 


ANNEX  18 


OTHER  PROORAMS  FOR  OFFICER  EDUCATION  AND  TRAININO 

SECTION  1 
GENERAL 


l.  Scope  of  program!.  -  The  Army's  system  for  realdent  and 
nonresident  military  schooling  and  advanced  civil  schooling  for  officers, 
which  has  been  discussed  in  preceding  annexes,  is  supplemented  by 
several  other  programs  for  officer  education  and  training.  Those  spe¬ 
cifically  noted  by  the  Board  are; 

a.  The  general  educational  development  program  to  raise 
the  general  educational  level  of  those  career  officers  who  do  not  have  a 
basic  college  level  education.  This  program  encompasses  the  "final 
semester  plan.  " 


b.  The  foreign  language  proficiency  program  designed  to 
assist  all  career  officers  to  attain  a  reasonable  ability  with  a  second 
language. 


c.  The  broad  program  for  Individual  officer  study  to  assist 
each  Army  officer  to  maintain,  at  least,  general  military  proficiency 
commensurate  with  his  grade  and  responsibility. 


SECTION  II 

UNDERGRADUATE  EDUCATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 


2.  Assessment. 

a.  The  Board  noted  that  the  Eddy  Board  established  as  an 
objective  the  attainment  of  a  baccalaureate  degree  by  90  percent  of  all 
Regular  Army  officers.  It  was  also  noted  that  there  has  been  little 
progress  toward  the  attainment  of  this  objective.  As  Indicated  In  figure 
2  In  the  appendix  to  annex  14,  75.  8  3  percent  of  all  Regular  Army  officers 
now  have  a  baccalaureate  degree,  whereas  approximately  73  percent  had 


this  degree  when  the  Eddy  Board  report  wu  submitted.  This  limited 
improvement  can  probably  be  attributed  to  the  continued  integration  into 
the  Regular  Army,  from  OCS  and  through  augmentation  programs,  of 
officers  who  do  not  possess  the  baccalaureate  degree.  The  Board  con* 
aiders  that  it  is  more  important  that  candidates  for  a  Regular  Army 
commisaion  poaaeaa  basic  qualities  of  leadership,  Integrity,  intelli- 
gence,  and  potential  growth  than  that  they  poaaeaa  a  baccalaureate 
degree.  Consequently,  the  Board  indorsee  the  existing  policy  that  the 
lack  of  a  baccalaureate  degree  will  not,  of  itself,  constitute  a  bar  to  a 
Regular  Army  commission. 

b.  On  the  other  hand,  the  earning  of  a  baccalaureate  degree 
is  a  distinct  educational  advantage:  the  individual  should  exert  strong 
efforts  to  obtain  this  degree  early  in  his  career.  The  goal  should  be  to 
constantly  and  progressively  raise  the  level  of  academic  attainment  as 
measured  by  the  baccalaureate  degree. 

c.  The  Board  found  that  the  educational  development  of  some 
officers  desirous  of  attaining  a  college  degree  was  being  retarded  by  the 
academic  requirement  that  a  minimum  of  1  year  be  spent  in  college  resi- 
dence  by  all  degree  candidates.  The  present  limitation  prescribed  In 
AR  621-5  ("final  semester  plan")  on  the  period  of  temporary  duty  that  an 
officer  may  be  authorised  to  fulfill  the  residence  requirement  is  6  months. 
This  period,  in  combination  with  other  academic  requirements,  is  ac- 
cepted  by  a  limited  number  of  colleges.  It  appeared  to  the  Board  that 

the  general  educational  development  program  would  be  materially  aided 
if  the  6-month  period  of  temporary  duty  for  fulfilling  the  residence  re¬ 
quirement  were  extended  to  1  academic  year  or  a  maximum  of  12  cal¬ 
endar  months  (whichever  is  indicated  as  necessary). 

1.  Conclusion. 

a.  Within  the  above  concept,  the  Board  considers  that  fur¬ 
ther  progress  toward  formal  education  at  the  college  level  by  those  Reg¬ 
ular  Army  officers  who  do  not  have  a  baccalaureate  degree  requires  at 
least: 


(i)  Continued,  sympathetic,  and  intelligent  command 
emphasis  throughout  the  Army  to  encourage  the  officer  to  pursue  his 
studies. 
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(2)  That  otherwise  qualified  candidate*  for  a  baccalau¬ 
reate  degree  be  authorised  a  maximum  of  12  calendar  months  of  tem¬ 
porary  duty,  at  no  additional  expense  to  the  Army,  at  an  accredited 
American  college  or  university  for  the  purpose  of  fulfilling  resident 
requirements  for  a  baccalaureate  degree. 

b.  Assistance  toward  attainment  of  a  college  degree  should 
be  provided  all  qualified  officers  early  during  their  career;  senior 
officers,  generally,  should  not  be  diverted  from  responsible  official 
duties  to  obtain  an  undergraduate  degree. 


SECTION  111 

LANGUAGE  TRAINING  PROGRAM 


4.  Language  training. 

a.  The  existing  policy  In  this  area  Is  to  provide  officers  with 
essent*  \  language  training  to  meet  anticipated  needs  of  the  Army  and  to 
afford  opportunity  for  language  training  for  those  officers  who  volunteer. 
The  desired  goal  la  to  provide  language  training  for  all  Army  officers 
who  have  the  aptitude  and  who  volunteer  for  such  training.  In  Its  con¬ 
sideration  of  this  problem,  the  Board  recognised  the  general  Inade¬ 
quacy  of  linguistic  skills  within  the  Army  and  believes  that  a  compre¬ 
hensive  program  Is  required  to  overcome  this  deficiency. 

b.  The  US  Army  Language  School,  together  with  language 
training  available  through  Installation  Army  education  centers  and  by 
contract  with  civilian  Institutions,  provides  adequate  opportunity  for 
officers  to  obtain  training.  However,  the  current  American  tendency 
to  deemphasise  language  training,  the  many  demands  upon  an  officer's 
time,  and  the  fact  that  an  officer  in  a  volunteer  program  often  foresees 
little  opportunity  for  use  of  acquired  language  skill,  are  reflected  In  the 
limited  use  made  of  these  opportunities.  It  appears,  therefore,  that 
the  principal  problems  In  this  area  relate  to  the  motivation  of  officers 
toward  the  attainment  of  language  proficiency,  and  the  subsequent  use 
of  acquired  skills. 

c.  The  Board  believes  that  the  existing  voluntary  program 
for  language  training  offers  an  excellent  opportunity  for  highly  motivated 
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officers  to  acquire  a  linguistic  skill,  but  doubts  that  this  program  will 
raise  language  skills  Army -wide  to  a  satisfactory  level.  The  nonvol¬ 
unteer  officer,  even  though  he  lacks  natural  motivation  toward  language 
training,  will  be  adequately  motivated  if  the  training  is  for  the  specific 
purpose  of  preparing  him  for  an  assignment  which  will  use  the  skill. 
Consequently,  the  Board  believes  that  the  moat  promising  action  to 
improve  the  aggregate  language  proficiency  of  Army  officers  is  the  des¬ 
ignation  of  increasing  numbers  of  existing  positions  on  military  assist¬ 
ance  advisory  groups,  missions,  Allied  staffs,  and  similar  agencies, 

,as  requiring  language  training  prior  to  assignment.  Such  action  would 
gradually  and  substantially  improve  the  Army's  capability  in  the  lin¬ 
guistic  field  and  would  also  serve  to  make  an  increasing  number  of  offi¬ 
cers  aware  of  the  importance  and  value  of  language  training.  Emphasis 
on  this  action  should  not  discourage  full  participation  in  the  voluntary 
program. 

SECTION  IV 

INDIVIDUAL  STUDY  PROGRAM 

5.  Maintenance  of  military  proficiency.  -  In  its  initial  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  balance  between  the  school  system  and  all  other  programs  for 
military  education,  the  Board  noted  the  tendency  to  place  reliance  upon 
resident  instruction  to  the  neglect  of  other  means  which,  if  properly  used, 
could  contribute  significantly  to  officer  development  and  to  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  general  military  proficiency. 

a.  The  common  appeal  for  more  Information  on  the  latest 
approved  techniques  and  procedures  is  a  challenge  to  the  schools,  par¬ 
ticularly  at  the  branch  level,  After  gtaduation  from  any  co\  ’•se,  an 
officer  must  try  to  keep  abreast  of  changes  and  advances  in  the  subject 
material  of  the  course.  This  involves  a  complex  followup  program.  In 
general,  the  Board  finds  a  great  deal  is  being  done  to  effect  this  fol¬ 
lowup.  The  present  refresher  courses  at  the  various  schools  and  col¬ 
leges  are  excellent  methods  to  accomplish  indoctrination  on  the  latest 
information  available.  Publications  such  as  the  Military  Review  assist 
in  alerting  officers  to  new  ideas  and  trends,  The  existing  program  of 
troop  information  (AR  355-5),  including  such  publications  as  Officer's 
Call  and  The  Army  Information  Digest,  is  an  excellent  program  for 
general  military  orientation, 


b.  The  Board  considers  that  self-improvement  Is  an  indi¬ 
vidual  officer's  responsibility,  and  that  the  career  officer,  under  proper 
circumstances,  has  the  natural  desire  to  study  and  to  Improve  his  pro¬ 
fessional  knowledge.  However,  the  Army  service  schools  and  colleges, 
as  well  as  commanders  at  all  echelons,  have  a  responsibility  to  assist 
the  officer  by  providing  appropriate  study  material  and  command  en¬ 
couragement. 

c.  An  intelligently  conceived  and  simply  administered  pro¬ 
gram  for  officer  Individual  study  would  benefit  the  officer  and  the  serv* 
Ice.  It  would  be  a  particularly  appropriate  medium  for  keeping  officers 
current  In  new  developments,  for  orientation  and  Indoctrination  in  con¬ 
cepts  and  philosophies,  and  for  coverage  of  subjects  of  general  Interest 
which  do  not  require  resident  Instruction.  The  establishment  of  such  a 
program  presents  problems  In  the  training,  Informational,  budgetary, 
and  administrative  fields,  the  resolution  of  which  must  be  accomplished 
by  Department  of  the  Army  agencies.  Hence,  the  Board  considers  that 
the  Department  of  the  Army  should  examine  the  desirability  and  feasi¬ 
bility  of  establishing  an  officers  Individual  study  program  In  conformance 
with  the  concept  outlined  in  annex  19. 
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ANNEX  19 
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SECTION  I 

GENERAL, 


1.  During  the  course  of  it*  deliberations,  the  Board  became  cogni¬ 
zant  of  additional  problem  arena  associated  with  the  Army  school  system  but 
which  logically  did  not  fall  within  the  purvtrw  of  the  Boned.  These  problem 
areas,  described  in  the  following  paragraphs,  nr  recommended  for  further 
study  by  the  Department  of  the  Army.  Problem  areas  which  fall  within  the 
purview  of  the  Board  are  discussed  in  appropriate  annexes  and  in  section  V 
of  the  report. 


SECTION  II 

R-Q..IG .  UJJJjRl-C-ULUM 

2.  One  of  the  major  factors  affecting  the  Individual  training  of  junior 
officers  is  the  extent  and  nature  of  their  precommission  training.  In  the  case 
of  ROTC  graduates,  there  is  considerable  variation  in  branch  qualification. 
This  results  from  the  fact  that  approximately  20  percent  of  the  ROTC  units 
provide  branch  material  training  while  the  remaining  80  percent  present  train¬ 
ing  of  a  general  military  science  nature.  The  general  military  science  pro¬ 
gram  provides  a  degree  of  flexibility  for  the  assignment  of  ROTC  graduates  In 
accordance  with  the  needs  of  the  arms  and  services.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
general  military  science  graduate  is  not  prepared  properly  for  duty  in  any 
specific  branch,  nor  does  he  ^>n«te«*  the  motivation  that  is  generally  asso¬ 
ciated  with  established  branch  ROTC  units. 

3.  It  appears  highly  probable  that  the  quality  of  the  ROTC  graduate, 
both  with  respect  to  level  of  training  and  motivation,  can  bo  improved  by  re¬ 
quiring  that  all  ROTC  unit*  employ  branch  material  curricula.  If  the  ROTC 
student  were  given  a  course  designed  to  prepare  him  for  effective  duty  with 
his  own  branch  or  service,  the  branch  basic  course  or  the  proposed  branch 
orientation  course  could  be  shortened  or  eliminated  and  the  availability  of 
newly  commissioned  officers  for  troop  duty  would  be  increased. 

4.  The  Board  found  widespread  support  for  the  return  to  branch  ma¬ 
terial  curricula  in  the  ROTC  program.  The  Board  considers  this  to  be  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  growing  importance  and  recommends  that  the  Department  of  the  Army 
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evaluate  the  (iresc nt  KOI  C  program  with  a  view  toward  r «■  in ->1  ating  branch 
material  curricula  (or  all  schools  participating  m  the  program.  This 
evaluation  should  include  the  following: 

a.  examination  of  the  criteria  for  acceptance  of  the  individual 
student  for  the  ROTC  program  to  assure  high  standards. 

b.  A  comparison  of  the  content  of  both  branch  material  and  gen¬ 
eral  military  science  curricula  to  determine  the  additional  instruction  re¬ 
quired  to  prepare  an  ROTC  cadet  for  initial  assignment  to  troop  duty. 

c.  A  survey,  based  upon  active  duty  records,  to  determine  the 
relative  quality  of  graduates  produced,  respectively,  by  both  curricula, 

d.  A  determination  of  the  degree  of  motivation,  esprit,  and  in¬ 
terest  created  by  the  general  military  science  curriculum  as  compared  to 
that  created  by  a  branch  material  curriculum. 


SECTION  Ill 
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S.  The  schools  and  colleges  of  the  Army  school  system  conduct  re* 
ident  instruction  in  a  highly  efficient  manner.  However,  it  is  evident  that 
periodic  attendance  at  a  service  school  is  alone  not  sufficient  to  enable  the 
officer  to  develop  his  full  potential  and  to  keep  abreast  of  developments  in 
a  rapidly  changing  Army,  The  Board  believes  that  generally  the  career  of¬ 
ficer  retognir.es  his  personal  responsibility  for  continued  study  and  indi¬ 
vidual  development  anil  has  a  natural  desire  to  improve  his  professional 
knowledge.  However,  the  great  mass  of  material  available,  such  as  exten¬ 
sion  courses,  refresher  courses,  reading  lists,  periodicals  published  by 
various  schools  and  colleges,  and  publications  by  agencies  of  the  Department 
of  the  Army,  tend  to  confuse  and  misdirect  individual  effort.  In  many  cases, 
these  media  for  the  dissemination  of  needed  information  appear  to  be  un¬ 
coordinated,  and  their  availability  varies  greatly  according  to  the  duty  sta¬ 
tion  of  the  officer.  There  are  other  areas,  such  as  foreign  language  prq/i- 
clency  and  academic  programs  sponsored  by  USAF1  and  civilian  educational 
institutions,  in  which  it  m  desirable  that  officers  participate  for  self-im- 
provernent  but  which  place  heavy  demands  u|K>n  the  time  available  to  an  of¬ 
ficer  for  such  studies, 

<>.  The  Board  considers  it  highly  desirable  that  a  formalized,  coordi¬ 
nated  program  of  officers  individual  study  be  developed  and  promulgated  by 
the  Department  of  the  Army.  The  objective  of  this  program  should  be  to  fur¬ 
ther  the  education  and  training  ot  Army  officers  by  supplementing  resident 
instruction  of  schools  and  colleges  of  the  Army  school  system  and  to  provide 
for  additional  self -improvement.  This  program  should; 

:  V) 


a.  Bp  ba*pd  on  the  concept  that  an  officer  bear#  a  personal  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  continued  educational  development. 

b.  Relieve  the  school  system  of  the  responsibility  for  resident 
instruction  in  general  subjects  and  other  material  which  can  be  handled  ap¬ 
propriately  by  nonresident  methods. 

c.  Provide  a  means  for  keeping  the  officer  corps  current  in  broad 
subjects  of  general  interest  <e.  g, ,  roles  of  the  Army,  changing  organiza¬ 
tional  concepts,  programs  and  policies  of  Army-wide  interest). 

d.  Provide  a  means  for  keeping  officers  current  in  changing  tac¬ 
tics  and  techniques  of  their  respective  branches. 

e.  Provide  for  the  coordination  of  all  individual  study  activities 
and  media  for  the  dissemination  of  information. 

?.  The  proposed  program  of  individual  study  should  impose  a  mini¬ 
mum  administrative  load  on  the  individual  officer  and  the  Army.  Compliance 
with  the  requirements  of  the  program  should  be  based  on  an  honor  system. 

As  a  guide,  a  program  of  not  more  than  bO  hours  of  study  annually,  based  on 
individual  study  and  work,  supplemented  by  troop  schools  and  group  study, 
appears  appropriate. 


SECTION  IV 
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8,  Considering  the  language  training  problem  from  a  broader  aspect 
than  that  of  the  Army  alone,  there  may  be  undeslrsblr  duplication  in  the 
present  language  training  systems  established  by  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force, 
and  State  Department,  Under  the  present  situation,  each  service  and  the 
State  Department  conducts  Us  own  language  training  program,  each  employ¬ 
ing  a  variety  of  schools,  instructors,  and  trvfs,  Measured  in  term*  of  num¬ 
bers  of  students,  this  duplication  may  be  insignificant;  but  measured  in  terms 
of  dissipation  of  high-quality  instructor  talent,  this  duplication  is  one  which 
the  Government  should  avoid,  The  overall  load  in  any  given  language  for  all 
of  the  Governmental  agencies  involved  is  never  great;  but  when  this  load  is 
fragmented  among  a  minimum  of  four  separnte  training  systems,  the  in¬ 
structional  and  administrative  overhead  Appear*  to  be  rxccssivr,  (It  should 
be  noted  that  there  is  some  cross-training  of  students  in  institutions  of  the 
dl^erent  services,  but  this  is  essentially  on  an  .ad  hoc  and  informal  basis, ) 

A  solution  to  this  present  dissipation  of  effort  would  be  the  allocation  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  conduct  of  training  in  specific  languages  for  all  Govern¬ 
ment  agencies  to  a  designated  service,  this  breakdown  of  responsibilities 
will  be  based  upon  an  analysis  of  existing  resourre..  and  requirements  for  all 
Governmental  agencies  involved. 


